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A  ^PUBLICATION  OF  THE  LEONARD  HILL 


^HYGIENE  puts  YOU  on  "pliii  metal! 

I  ALUMINIUM  Stacking  Containers 


Absolutely  hygienic  and  easy  to  clean 
^  if  Exceptionally  strong  rim  obviating  handles 
Positive  stacking  by  extra  deep  swage 
I  if  Available  with  or  without  base  drainage  holes 

if  Larger  sizes  in  16  gauge,  smaller  size 
18  gauge  Aluminium  Alloy 

if  Lids  also  available,  common  to  all  sizes 
if  All  sizes  will  interstack 


III 


Range 

^  C  S.  24157  —  23i'  X  14^'  x  71' 

C  S.  24155  —  23i'  X  14^'  x  5^' 

C  S.  24153  ^23^'  x  141'  x  3}' 

I'lKliiirit's  tor  all  Mioiiiniiini  tAiuiimwnt  m  «7<  onwd  hy 

WARWICK  PRODUCTION  COMPANY  LTD 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ALMIN  GROUP 


BIRMINGHAM  ROAD,  WARWICK  Telephone:  WARWICK  693-696 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FABRICATION  OF  LIGHT  ALLOYS 


Controlled  Processing 


I'he  task  of  producing  blended  fat  of  a  work¬ 
able  consistency — at  the  rate  of  10,000  lb.  per 
hour — belongs  to  an  ingenious  machine  called 
the  Votator.  This  receives  the  warm  liquid  blend, 
together  with  milk  if  margarine  is  to  be  produced, 
then  rapidly  cools  and  tcxturises  it.  The  blend 
is  forced  through  a  nozzle  to  give  it  that  extra 
smoothness  which  is  so  important  in  any  finished 
product  carrying  the  CBC  label. 


whatever  you  produce... 


cakes,  cake  mix,  ice  cream,  biscuits  or 
pastry  of  any  kind,  one  or  more  of  these 
CBC  quality  fats  will  meet  your  needs: — 


MAROARINKS 


Marvello  *  Pastrata  *  Dolphin 


SHORTBNINOS 


Golden  Cloud 


SPBCIALITiaS 


Hyvo 


Covo 


CRAIGMILLAR  &  BRITISH  CREAMERIES  LIMITED 

SUSSEX  HOUSE,  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4  Telephone  :  CITy  6783 


August.  19.‘>8 — Food  Manufacture 


Better  resute  FASTER,  wftfi  the 

rotor  chopper 


FOOOT1ECH 

BULLETIN 


JET  COOLING  SYSTEM 


This  Rotor-Chopper  is  fully  automatic.  ^ 

That  means  all  variations  between  mixes  ^ 
due  to  the  human  element  are  — ^  V 

completely  eliminated.  A  simple 
setting  of  the  controls  ensures  / 

that  any  two  mixes  will  be  // 

exactly  alike — even  if  they 
are  made  a  month  apart. 

No  pre-mincing.  If  you  ^ 

wish,  an  automatic 

ejector  can  be  fitted  .  J|E 

so  that  the  finished  mix  LL 

is  entirely  untouched  HP 

by  hand. 

CHECK  THESE  POINTS 

1.  Important.  Two  speeds  are  available  for  coarse  or  fine  mix 
as  extras. 

2.  Guaranteed  up  to  50%  saving  of  labour  costs. 

3.  Guaranteed  no  squeezing  of  meat  and  fat,  therefore  retaining 
bloom  and  colour. 

4.  No  rise  in  temperature  during  chopping — mincing  bowl 
insulated. 

5.  No  pre-mincing  or  hand  working ;  easily  operated  by  unskilled 
labour. 

6.  This  machine  breaks  down  frozen  meat  blocks  up  to  24*  x  IZ’ 
in  25  seconds. 


COMPLETELY  EVEN  CHOPPING  AND 
MIXING— TIME  AFTER  TIME 
ALL  HANDWORK  COMPLETELY  ELIMIN¬ 
ATED— CHOPPING  TIME  CUT  BY  2/3rds. 


Foodfech 


90%  of  all  complaints  are  discolor¬ 
ation  and  shrinkage  of  sausages. 
I  assure  you  that  with  this  Rotor- 
C'hopper  plus  our  MSB  these  troubles 
will  disappear.  Colour,  texture  and 
keeping  qualities  of  the  sausage  will 
be  guaranteed. 


PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


Foodfech  Lfd 


Queen  Anne's  Place,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Enfield,  Middlesex 

Telephone:  LABurnum  6656/7 
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Serial  No. 

Meat  Capacity 

Delivered 

l^lce 

MK  20 

20/25  lb 

£242 

MK  30 

30,40  lb 

£434 

MK  40 

40  50  lb 

£481 

MK  60 

60  80  lb 

£583 

MK  80 

80  100  lb 

£657 

MK  too 

100  120  lb 

£806 

MK  160 

160  200  lb 

£1,457 

MK  200 

200  250  lb 

£1.580 
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Throughput 


with  same  staff 

IN  NORTH’S  MOST 
MODERN  WAREHOUSE 

The  Tynedale  Street,  Stockton,  ware¬ 
house  of  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Flint  Ltd.  is  a 
model  of  streamlined,  modem  efficiency, 
designed  around  the  space-and-time 
saving  Lansing  Bagnall  Trucks.  Incom¬ 
ing  goods  are  transferred  direct  from 
vehicles  to  pallets.  The  Reach  Truck, 
which  can  work  in  aisles  less  than  6' 
wide,  stacks  imit  loads  in  three  tier  racks 
and  makes  one  quick  journey  instead  of 
the  several  laborious  ones  previously 
required.  Throughput  tonnage  at 
Jarman  &  Flint’s  has  been  doubled  with 
the  same  staff. 


The  Lansing  Bagnall  Reach 
Truck  can  handle  one  ton 
loads  in  gangways  only  half 
as  wide  as  those  for  ordinary 
Fork  Trucks.  The  Reach 
Truck  enters  the  gangway 
with  the  load  retracted  with¬ 
in  its  wheelbase  and  then 
“reaches”  it  forward  for 
stacking  purposes. 

Running  cost  is  only  46.  a 
day,  this  being  their  cost  of 
battery  re-charging  after  a 
day’s  work.  The  truck  incor¬ 
porates  a  built-in  charger, 
providing  re-charging  by 
simply  plugging  into  the 
mains  power  supply. 


tonnage  doubled 


4d.-a-day  King-pin  of  space  economy  and  rapid  throughput. 

LANSING  BAGNALL  LTD  •  BASINGSTOKE  •  HAMPSHIRE  •  ENGLAND 

Telephone:  Basingstoke  1010  Telegrams:  Bagnallic,  Basingstoke. 

Also  at:  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Warrington,  Glasgow,  London,  Toronto  and  Zurich. 


Lansing 

Bagnall 


REACH  TRUCK 
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for 


temperature  and  pressure 


RuRgedly  constructed.  Pressure  Controllers 
and  Remote  Bulb  Thermostats  survive  the 
most  stringrent  operating  conditions. 
Special  production  planning  will  maintain 
ex-stock  availability. 


Easy  to  get . . .  easy  to  install ...  a  new  range  of 
standard  controllers  is  now  available  from  Honeywell. 

These  low  cost  on-off  and  modulating  (potentiometer  type) 
controllers  bring  increased  economy,  efficiency,  safety 
to  an  unlimited  number  of  relatively  simple  processes. 

They  operate  line  or  low  voltage  electric  switching,  magnetic 
valves,  and  Honeywell  2-i^sition  and  modulating  motors. 
Between  0  and  300  psi — Honeywell  Pressure  Controllers 
directly  control  boilers,  retorts,  combustion 
systems,  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  servo  loops  . . . 
actuate  safety  devices  . . .  control  liquid  level. 

From  0  to  700°F — Honeywell  Remote  Bulb  Thermostats  offer 
a  liquid  fill  controller  that  does  not  age. 

They  exert  precise  control  on  temperatures  in  ducts, 
pipes,  tanks,  boilers  and  other  heat  exchangers. 


Honeywell  Controls  Ltd,  Ruislip  Road  East,  Greenford,  Middlesex.  Waxlow  2333 


off  the  shelf 


control  systems 


Honeywell 


WRITE  OR  SEND  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

Please  send  me  literature  on  Honeywell  Temperature  and  Pressure  Controllers 
NAME . . . 


POSITION. 

ADDRESS. 


L 


Expert  advice  and  assistance  available  from  offices  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  throughout  the  world. 


J 
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Wiggins  Teape  Co.,  Ltd. 

Willcox.  W.  H..  ft  Co..  Ltd. 
Williams  (Hounslow),  Ltd. 

Wilts  United  Dairies,  Ltd.  . 

Wood,  Rozelaar,  ft  Wilkes,  Ltd. 
Woods  Automatic  Weight  Control 

York  Shipley,  Ltd.  ... 
Youngman,  W.  C.,  Ltd. 


28  AUGUST  I 
n  SEPTEMBER 

KhOBurf-Mpm  A/Mttion  2% 
OMrmn 


Trade 

Preview 

on 

WEDNESDAY 
27th  AUGUST  1958 
10am-6pm 

Admission  1  3d.  (half  usual  price)  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trade,  on  presentation  of  business 
card  or  billhead  to  the  box  office  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Grand  Hall,  Olympia. 
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Movement  Problems 
are  our  Business 


JENNERS  are  providing  daily,  individual  solutions  to  the  movement  of  all 
types  of  goods  in  every  sort  of  size,  quantity  and  condition.  Nearly  everyone 
knows  that  Jenners  produce  the  items  illustrated  in  the  margin  but  fewer 
possibly  realise  that  Jenners  treat  each  job  on  its  own  merits  and  that  each 
installation  is  TAILOR-MADE  to  the  client's  requirements. 

The  centre  illustration  shows  our  installation  of  a  400'  conveyor,  on  several 
levels,  to  carry  loads  of  paper  sacks  for  William  Palfrey  Ltd.  of  Rochester. 
Throughout  industry  there  is  JENNER  equipment  installed.  JENNERS  have 
been  faced  with  all  sorts  of  problems,  and  have  solved  them !  One  client 
required  a  conveyor  to  work  at  minus  IS^  fahrenheit — and  it  does!!  Nothing 
seems  too  difficult!! 

If  you  have  bottlenecks,  loading  or  unloading  problems  or  any  other  slow 
spot  you  want  accelerated  to  increase  production  get  the  expert  advice  of 
A,  Sl  C.  Jenner  Ltd.  Whether  you’re  moving  sweets,  T.V.  sets,  loaves  or  nuts 
It  will  PAY  YOU  to  install  a  JENNER  installation  made  JUST  TO  SUIT 
YOUR  PROBLEM.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  queries. 

Write  or  telephone  today  to^ — 
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Butterfield 


after  day  _  _ 

Butterfield 
Road  Tanks 

are  doing 
a  responsible 
job  for 
distributors 
of  liquid 
foodstuffs _ 

7  and  doing 

it  well. 


VINEGAR 


EDIBLE 

OIL 


The  Butterfield  method  of 
^  ‘girder’  mounting  (tank 

®  welded  to  frame,  frame 
'  bolted  to  chassis) 
gives  utmost 

t  steadiness  on 

®  the  road. 


For  ease  of  reference 
please  mark  all 
enquiries  as  follows  F/M/8 


1,850  gallon  double  compartment 

Stainless  Steel  Milk  Tank.  Mounted  on  E.R.f.  chassis 


AD  T AN  KS  fabricated  in 
STAINLESS  STEEL  *  MILD  STEEL 
ALUMINIUM  AND  NICKEL 


W.  P.  BUTTERFIELD  LIMITED  I _ 

P.O.  BOX  38  SHIPLEY  YORKSHIRE  Tel  52244  (8  lines) 

BRANCHES:  LONDON  Telephone  HOLborn  24SS  (4  lines)  BIRMINGHAM  Telephone  EAS  0871  and  EAS  2241  BRISTOL  Telephone  2790S 
UVERPOOL  Telephone  CENcral  0329  MANCHESTER  Telephone  BLAcklriars  9417  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYN:  Telephone  23323 
GLASGOW  Telephone  CENtral  7696  BELFAST  N.l.  Telephone  S7343  DUBLIN  Telephone  7347S  and  7974S 


I 


AG 
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Synthetic  Vitamin  A 

Ancurinc  Hydrochloride  & 

Ascorbic  Acid  & 

<//-alpha-Tocopheryl  Acetate 

concentrates  &  powders 
Synthetic  beta  carotene 

Mononitrate 

Riboflavin  & 

Riboflavin  j ’-phosphate 
Nicotinic  Acid  &  Amide 
Calcium-D- pantothenate 
I’yridoxine  Hydr'x:hloride 

Stxlium  Ascorbate 

rf/-al  pha-T  ocopherol 

Roche  Products  Limited,  15  Manchester  Square,  London,  W.1 

Roche  are  specialists  in  the  large  scale  manufacture 
of  pure  syntlietic  vitamins 

A  comprehensive  technical  service  backed  by  the 
international  resources  of  the  Roche  organisation  is  available 
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Think  about 

Liquid  Sulphur  Dioxide 
Sodium  Hydrosulphite 
Ammonia 
Sodium  Bisulphite 
Sodium  Metabisulphite 
Sodium  Sulphite  Anhydrous  Powder 
Sodium  Sulphite  Commercial  Crystals 
by 


Brotherton 


Associated  Chemical  Companies  (Sales)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  6,  Leeds  I 
Telephone;  Leeds  2-9321  Telegrams;  *Aschem,  Leeds' 

Telex  No.  55-116  Telex  AiB  Code  Brotherton  LS 
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IT’S  HERE  — THE 


^upe^tficise 

6  TON  TRUCK 


Latest  and  greatest  addition  to  the  quality  built  ‘Superpoise’  range, 
this  6  tonner — based  on  a  well-proved  design — stands  supreme  in  its  class. 
Engineered  from  hrst  class  materials,  robustly  built  and  easy  to  maintain, 
it  will  give  long  periods  of  economical  and  trouble-free  service. 

Choice  of  3  great  power  units;  91  b.h.p.  petrol  with  optional  chrome  bores;  83  b.h.p.  ‘P6’ 
diesel;  104  b.h.p.  ‘R^*  diesel.  Deep-section  chassis  frame  of  high-tensile  steel,  and  heavy  duty 
rear  suspension.  Exceptional  bodyspace — standard  factory-built  dropsider  is  186  in.  long. 
^  Superb  visibility  from  low  floor  all-steel  3  seater  cab  equipped  with  every  aid  to  driver 
comfort.  ^  Outstanding  engine  accessibility  simplifies  routine  maintenance.  ^  Two-speed 
rear  axle  or  synchromesh  gearbox — with  or  without  overdrive — available  at  extra  cost. 


A  ROOTES  PRODUCT  —  BUILT  STRONGER  TO  LAST  LONGER! 


COMMER  CARS  LIMITED  LUTON  BEOS.  E X PO R T  D I V ISIO N ;  ROOTE S  LTD.  DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  PICCADILLY  LONDON  W.l 
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,  will  be  very 
•♦«kes  &  Dalton  Ltd  wU 

stokes  CL 

pleased  to  see  you  at  ui 

plcasco  .  Pair  in  AngttS' 

stand  at  the  Food 

v»«  &  Dalton  arc 
^yearS.ok«&»- 

putting 

their  display  on 

c^^HO  HO.  22 


September  lltb 


1  wide  range 
Dalton  s  ww 

meat  processing 

«iU  ris.be  on  sho«  at  the 

Fair.  DO  not  f.«  to- 

demonstrated  the  fabulous 
Ho«y-tic  Hamburger  . 

Patty  inaWng  mao  ^„cts 

mmpUofthesnPOtbPtml 


it  turns 


'it 


'/j 
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Reconstituted  Whole  Milk  (400^w«.  to  5,100»i/i.  water) 

Chopped  Mushrooms . 

National  Flour 
Hardened  Palm  Kernel  Oil 
Soyolk  “A”  (Soya  Flour) 


4,248mls. 

I,488gms. 

402gms. 

.  252gms. 
1 50gms. 


mpe  fbom  the 


Salt . 1 32gms. 

Sugar . 102gms. 

Margarine . 102gms. 

Onion  Powder . 22.5gms. 

M.S.G . 22.5gms. 

Ground  White  Pepper  ....  2.4gms. 

Groimd  Cloves  ....  0.48gms. 

Bulk  to  6,868mls.  with  water 


The  chopped  mushrooms  are  pressure  cooked  in  Remember  that  the  Fredk.  Boehm 


sealed  containers  for  ten  minutes  at  240°F.  (1 01b.  pressure  per  square 
inch).  The  rest  of  the  ingredients  are  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  the 
reconstituted  milk  powder  and  bulked  to  6,868mls.  with  water  and  the 
strained  mushroom  liquor.  The  soup  is  brought  to  the  boil  and  allowed 
to  simmer  for  ten  minutes  and  homogenised.  The  mushrooms  are  then 
added  and  the  soup  reheated  to  200^F  before  filling  the  cans.  No.  1 
Tall  cans  should  be  processed  for  one  hour  at  240  F  and  water  cooled. 


Experimental  Kitchen  exists 
to  help  you.  Perhaps  you  have 
a  recipe  of  your  ovm  which  is 
proving  to  be  a  problem; 
or  perhaps  you  want  a  recipe 
prepared  for  you  by  experts.  That  is 
where  our  unrivalled  experience 
can  help  you.  Write  to  us  at 
the  address  below.  The  service, 
by  the  way,  is  FREE. 


Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd. 


FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD.,  19  BENTINCK  STREET,  W.l 
TELEPHONE:  WELBECK  7933 


Suppliers  of 

PROTEX 
YE  ATEX 
M.S.G. 
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Stays  fresh  longer.  And  it  sail^s 

manufacturer  as  well-  because  tu ‘he 
pack,ng  cos, s  and  breakages,  make  handli'4  an3',ra"„s“’r,  e^sfe" 

in  '■"  '“b^-  Thal-s  wh,  i.’s  easy  ,o  sell  food 

E-^  Ji^lj  Have  you  seen  this? 

Liz;  JZrrL^ 

Tl 

L?Lie£rz:;  IZTL 

Lzzz"!.;;'  ~z:7z 


you’re  thinki...  w 

r.  .a.„. 


I - I  OF  STEVENAGE 

metal  COmpauv  iti» 
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A  word  or  two  on  illumination 


’/ii 


A  switch  is  pressed  in  the  home  . . .  night  shifts  For  50  years  The  Benjamin  Electric  Ltd.,  one  of 
of  Industry  concentrate  on  intricate  problems  the  world’s  largest  manufacturers  of  lighting 
.  .  .  across  the  globe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fittings,  have  met  the  lighting  needs  of  Industry, 

fans  roar  at  fioodlit  soccer  matches  .  .  .  ports  Commerce,  Business  and  Sport  with  scientific- 

and  dockyards  work  on  throughout  the  night.  ally  designed  fittings.  When  you 
In  these,  and  countless  other  ways,  Benjamin  consult  Benjamin,  this  wealth  of 

Lighting  Fittings  are  efficiently  and  reliably  experience,  knowledge  and  tech¬ 
carrying  out  their  tasks  all  over  the  world.  nical  ability  is  at  your  disposal. 

better  lighting  by  BENZAMiN 

THE  BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  LIMITED  •  TOTTENHAM  •  LONDON  •  N.I7 

SmM't  120 
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EQUILIBRATION 


EQUILIBRATED 
CASINGS  offer: 

•  Uniform  calibration. 

•  Consistent  filling 

•  Easier  nozzle  control 

•  Easier  peeling 

•  Greater  Strength 

WIENIE-PAK  "  Smoothies  ”,  are 
the  only  EQUILIBRATED  Casing 
for  Skinless  Sausage  and  Frankfurter 
production ;  they  are  THE  perfectly 
balanced  casing  designed  especially 
for  the  British  Skinless  Frying 
Sausage. 

OPPENHEIMER  research  extends 
to  all  aspects  of  Skinless  Sausage 
Production  and  in  addition  to 
supplying  WIENIE-PAK 
“  Smoothies  ”  offer  a  service  on 
recipes,  production  methods, 
marketing  schemes  etc.,  >vhich  will 
help  you  to  get  your  share  of 
this  Growing  Market. 


Whatever  the  product,  perfect 
balance  or  "Equilibration” 
of  materials  used  plays  a 
vital  part  in  the  perfection  of 
the  ultimate  product. 

Skinless  Sausages  are  no 
exception,  and  carefully 
balanced  ingredients  need 
"equilibration”  in  the 
casings  used  to  ensure  a  perfect 
balance  of  product.  Such 
casings — Wienie-Pak 
Equilibrated  "Smoothies”  are 


now  available. 


WIENIE- 


THE  OPPENHEIMER  CASING  CO.  (U.K.)  LTD. 


159-165  Harrow  Road 

EDINBURGH 

FOUNTAINBRIDGE  1403/4 
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London  W.2. 


Telephone:  PADdington  7431-7 


BELFAST 

CARRYDUFF  274 


DUBLIN 
DUBLIN  889206 


A  good,  modem  way 

of  getting  your  dust 


out 


of  the  works  This  is  a  Dallow  Lambert  Wet  Deduster. 

The  dust  coming  into  it  is  wetted  and 
deposited  as  sludge,  which  can  then  be  taken 
away  quickly  and  easily.  The  Wet  Deduster  has 
no  pumps  or  spray  nozzles,  does  not  need  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  running  water,  and  is  practically 
maintenance-free.  Where  explosive  dusts  are 
being  handled,  special  safety  features  are  built 
into  the  collector,  which  are  more  than  adequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Factories’  Act. 
The  Wet  Deduster  is  not  our  only  answer 
to  dust.  We  have  smaller  units  like  the 
versatile  Drytex  and  Dustmaster  units 
on  the  one  hand  and  complete  plant 
installations  incorporating  fabric 
filters  and  cyclones  on  the  other. 
So  see  us  for  dust  and  see 
if  we  can’t  settle  it! 


us  for  dust 


DALLOW  LAMBERT 

DUST  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  INDUSTRY 

There's  a  resident  Dallow  Lambert  engineer  in  your  area 

DALLOW  LAMBERT  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  THURMASTON,  LEICESTER 

CRC73 
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We  don't  merely ^^^^^^progiess— we  promote 
itJ  Here  as  proof  is  our  new  road  tanker,  designed 
specifically  to  pipe  liquid  chocolate  straight  into 
your  plant.  The  labour-saving  advantages  are 
obvious.  The  carrying  and  breaking  of  blocks,  and 
the  melting  procedure  are  eliminated.  Staff  at 
present  employed  in  these  departments  can  be 
usefully  transferred  elsewhere  . . .  space  saved  can 
be  used  to  provide  increased  production  facilities 
In  short,  a  continuous  line  flow  process  is  a  “must” 
for  every  manufacturer  who  believes  in  auto¬ 
mation  and  parallel  developments. 

Our  Technical  Advisory  Service  will  be  pleased  to 


assist  you  with  plans,  advice  and  demonstrations 
so  that  you  may  profit  from  the  advantages  of 
liquid  bulk  delivery  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Why  not  get  in  touch  with  us.  immediately? 


CO  N  SU  LT 


FOR  CHOCOLATE  COUVERTURE 


AND  TECHNICAL  ADVICE 


CAXTON  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY  LIMITED 


LONDON 


N  .22 
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MALT  PRODUCTS 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  FOODS 

Protein  additions? 

Vitamin  B  complex  ? 

Starch  conversion  ? 

Fermentation  balance? 

Flavour  development? 

Laboratory  media? 

GIVE  US  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHTS 


Ml  MON  .N  FI  SON  MMITKI) 

LIDARS  »ALT0R^  •  *>TO«MARk»:T  Si:i»OLk 

Maltsters  for  more  than  a  Century 


PERMUTIT 

zeru-hard  softened  water  for  boiler  feed  is 
8upplie<l  bv  “  Spirartor  ”  cold  lime  softener  followed  by  a  Perinutit  Ion  Exchange  softener.  This 
is  only  one  of  a  range  of  Perinutit  plant  designed  to  supply  correctly  treated  boiler  feed.  If  you 
require  further  inforniatitui  on  Perinutit  boiler  feed  water  treatment  plant,  please  write  to: — 

The  PERMUTIT  COMPANY  LTD.  Dept.  W.L.  272,  Permutit  House,  Gunnersbury  Avenue,  London,  W.4 

Telephone  :  CHiawick  6431 
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QUALITY 


GLASS  CONTAINERS 


in  White  Flint 


NATIONAL  GLASS 
WORKS  ooRi' )  I  I  I). 


FISHERGATE,  YORK  Tel  YORK  23021 
ALSO  AT  :  lOS  HATTON  GARDEN.  LONDON,  E  C  I. 
Tel  HOLBORN  2146 


•k  Packed  in  easily  handled  cartons 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 
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SAMPLE  ON  REQUEST 


COFFEE  EXTRA 

32/6  PER  LB.  DELIVERED 
Dosage:  8  ozs.  per  cwt. 


COFFEE  SPECIAL 

20/-  PER  LB.  DELIVERED 
Dosage:  6  ozs.  per  cwt. 


Two  of  ou  r  outstand  i  ng 
specialities  for  the 
Confectionery  Industry 


POLAR  A  SCHWARl  (ENGLAND)  LIMITED 
50  Great  Cambricm  Enfield,  Middlesex 
Telephone:  tnttild  6781  14  lines) 
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DOES  PIE  PACKAGING  PAY? 


Well,  it  depends  how  you  go  about  it !..  • 

Take  the  case  of  one  large-scale  pie  manufacturer.  When  this  company  introduced  a  new  line,  they  wanted 
every  pie  to  be  hygienically  protected  and  factory-fresh  right  to  the  table.  But  they  also  wanted  the  pies  to 
be  seen  in  the  shops,  to  sell  themselves.  They  knew  the  golden-brown  crust  would  whet  the  customer’s 
appetite  and  make  her  buy.  In  short,  they  wanted  full  protection  and  visibility. 


The  Right  Film  for  the  Job 


“Cellophane”  is  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  types  and  gauges  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  sort  of  product. 
There  is  a  correct  film  for  packaging  pies,  and  we  have  developed  special  films  to  suit  other  foods  —  such  as 
MXXT  “Cellophane”  for  products  that  need  exceptional  protection  from  loss  or  gain  of  moisture.  The  most 
moistureproof  film  in  the  world,  MXXT  “Cellophane”  is  now  being  used  to  package  an  increasing  number  of 
food  products  with  outstanding  success.  Drop  us  a  line  for  expert  advice  on  the  right  film  for  your  packaging  job. 

FOR  PUTTING  OVER  your  name  and  brand,  there’s  nothing  to  beat  colour- 
printed  “Cellophane”.  We  can  put  you  in  touch  with  the  best  film-printers 
and  bag-makers  —  such  as  our  associated  company,  Colodense  Limited. 

BRITISH  CBLLOPH  ANB  BIMITBD 

Commercial  Offices;  Henrietta  House,  9  Henrietta  Place,  London,  W.l. 

“Collophaito"  h  th«  rogittorod  tradm  mark  of  British  Collophana  Limitod  and  danotat  tha  brand  of  callulota  film  manufacturad  by  tham 
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Easy-pierce  sealed  nozzle 


New  Southgate,  London,  N.ii 
Telephone:  ENTerprise  1272 


Star  orifice  nozzle 
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Constant  Research 

"TT  i 

ensures 


consistent  accuracy 
of  every 
closure* 


Mt 


KORK-N-SEAL  LTD 


moulded  & 
metal  closures 

•ITH  »«• 

('Ga 


The  Closure  Division  of  The  United  Glass  Bottle  Manufacturers  Ltd 

MmU  OffiM:  8  LEICESTER  STREET.  LONDON,  W.C.2  T«l:  GERRARD  881 1  '23  linail  Grami:  KORKANSEAL.  LESQUARE,  LONDON 
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-50^0, to 

0  to  c 

-UNICM- 


•THE  PYROMETER  PEOPLE’ 


FOSTER  INSTRUMENT  CO.  LTD 

LETCHWORTH  •  HERTS  •  ENGLAND.  Tel.:  Letchworth  984-5-« 

Members  ofS.I.M.A.  and  S.I.M.C.A.M. 
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FABBRICA  MACCHINE 
INDUSTMALI 
NAPOLI 


fabbrica 

macchine 

industriali 

via  e.  glanturco.  31  -  napoll 


Automatic  Stationary  Double  Can 
Seamer  Mod.  171 1. 

Cant  admitted:  100 — 1,200 gri. 
Output:  22S — 27S  cant/ 1. 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents  for  U.K.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State: 

BROADWAY  EQUIPMENT 

LIMITED 

Parway  House,  194/196  Finchley  Road 
LONDON,  N.W.3 


Tel:  Hampstead  1476  PBX 


30  years  experience  in 
the  construction  of  can 
making  machines 


SLITTERS 
FLEXERS 
BODYMAKERS 
SOLDERING  MACHINES 
FLANGERS 
DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
TESTERS 
SCROLL  SHEARS 
PRESSES 
CURLERS 

LINING  MACHINES 
DRYING  OVENS 
FILLING  MACHINES 
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BRITISH  THOMSON-HOUSTON 


THE  BRITISH  THOMSON-HOUSTON  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  RUGBY  •  ENGLAND 

art  A.E.I.  Company.  ASIS6 
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Top  quality... 
First-class  service... 


5-year  warranties... 


...that’s 


FRIGIDAIRE 

value  I 


Why  is  it  important  to  you  that  Frigidaire  are  the  most  experienced  people  in  the 
refrigeration  business?  Because  it  means  that  your  Frigidaire  equipment  is 
designed  and  built  by  the,  experts.  It’s  top  quality — through  and  through !  And 
this  quality  is  backed  by  the  most  efficient  service  you  could  ask  for — everywhere 
in  Britain !  What’s  more,  under  Frigidaire’s  Five  Point  Development  Programme 
for  Commercial  Refrigeration,  all  Frigidaire  Compressor  Units  are  now  backed 
by  a  five-year  warranty! 

Frigidaire  makes  equipment  for  every  section  of  the  Food  industry.  For  the 
manufacturer  and  for  the  wholesaler  who  may  be  replacing  their  equipment,  or 
expanding;  for  the  retailer — who  requires  cabinets  for  display,  and  Conservators 
for  storage.  From  Factory  Coldrooms,  Cooling  Tunnels,  and  other  specialised 
equipment  to  Frozen  Food  Display  Cabinets,  Self-Service  Display  Cases  and 
Beverage  Coolers,  Frigidaire  offers  all  that’s  best  in  refrigeration! 

Call  Frigidaire  or  your  local  Frigidaire  Distributor  now,  for  full  information  and  advice  on 
Frigidaire’s  complete  range  of  equipment  for  the  Frozen  Food  industry. 


FRIGIDAIRE  MEANS  BUSINESS-FOR  YOU! 

B«d.  TndMDWk 


MADE  IN  BRITAIN  BY  FRIGIDAIRE  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  LTD.,  LONDON.  N.W.9 
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Equip  with 

Del^al 


DE  LAVAL  i 

DE  LAVAL 

DE  UVAL 

OE  LAVAL 

PRIMARY  STARCH  J 

QX312 

QX212  1 

SEPARATOR  i 

SEPARATORS  1 

SEPARATORS 

QX210 

Sevaraling  high  1 

Used  for  concentrating 

SEPARATOR 

recovering  starches  1 

from  secondary  ' 

effluents. 

protein  gluten  from  1 

light  gluten  from  the 

recovering  starch 

mill  starch.  j 

primary  separators 
before  Altration.  ] 

from  efftuents. 

DE  lAVAL  Offer  you  full  range  of 
centrifugal  separators  for  the  separa¬ 
tion,  washing  and  concentration  of 
starches  of  all  kinds,  and  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  solids  from  effluents. 

Easy-clean  plate  type  heat  exchangers 
for  Mill  flow  heating,  etc.  Easy-clean 
Stainless  Steel  pumps,  Flowmeters, 
concentration/regulation  devices,  etc 


PROCESS  ENGINEERING  DIVISION 

ALFA-LAVAL  CO.  LTD.  •  GREAT 

PHONE  EALING  0116 


and  the  DE  I4VAL  ‘ROTOSIEVE’ 

for  dehydrating  fibre  in  maize  starch 
production.  In  root  starch  production, 
including  potato,  cassava,  etc.,  “Roto- 
sieves"  effect  complete  extraction  of 
starch  from  fibre  and  dehydration  of 
the  fibre 
produced 


Rotosieve  Continuous 
Self  Cleaning  Strainer 
—Solids  Centrifugally 
Dehydrated. 


WEST  ROAD  •  BRENTFORD  •  MIDDLESEX 
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fluorescent  fittings 


•Perspex’  or  Steel  reflectors,  like 
the  one  illustrated,  for  the  factory. 

Discreet  diffused  fittings  for  the 
Chairman’s  office.  Handsome  glazed  units, 
for  shops  or  stores.  Dozens  of  different 
designs,  decorative  or  strictly  functional. 
Sizes  from  11  ft.  to  8  ft.  single  or  twin 
lights.  The  range  is  wide,  the  choice  is 
yours — but  one  thing  they  will  all  have 
in  common  is  this  G.E.C.  basic  channel 
—the  basis  of  a  hundred  and  one  diflferent 
light  fittings.  Economical  to  install, 
simple  to  fit,  easy  to  maintain — the 
brilliantly  successful  ‘101’  range — the 
reality  of  a  complete  lighting  service. 
Send  for  profusely  illustrated  catalogue. 

it's  so  simple  with 


&^.e. 


.432 


THE  6ENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  LTD..  MA8NET  HOUSE.  KIN6SWAY,  LONOOH,  W.C.2 
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THERMAL  STORAGE  BOILER 
Controlled  Rise  and  Fall  of  Water  Level 


ooooooooooooooo  ooooooooooooooo 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  OOOQOOOOQQQQQQO 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  ooooooooooooooo 
oooooooo  ooo  ooo  oooooooo 
oooooo  \  - - 


Constant  Firing  Rate 


WITH  the  Edwin  Danks  Thermal  Storage  Boiler 
wide  fluctuations  in  steam  demand  can  be  met 


without  change  in  firing  rate  and  without  variation  in 
steam  pressure.  This  saves  fuel  and  improves  factory 


output. 


The  first  boiler  of  the  type  was  installed  by  Edwin 

Danks  in  March  1956.  Since  then,  thermal  storage 
boilers  have  been  brought  into  operation  or  are  in 
process  of  installation  in  the  following  industries : — 
Food,  Brewing,  Dyeing,  Woolcombing,  Asbestos, 
Switch-gear,  Cables  and  Printing. 


If  your  steam  problem  is  concerned  with  variable 
boiler  load  or  fluctuating  steam  pressure,  consult  us 
at  Oldbury  or  our  nearest  branch  office. 


FIRST  of  Its  KIND 


boilers 
r\\  process 
\  \  Food, 

I  J  I  Switch 
If  youi 


EDWIN  DANKS  &  CO.  (OLDBURY)  LTD 

Oldbury  near  Birmingham.  Tel.  BROADWELL  2531  (9  lines) 

LON  DON  »  CARDIFF  ♦  MANCHESTER  -  LEEDS  -  NEWCASTLE 
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GLASGOW 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HOW 


CAN  HELP 


YOU 


On  June  1st  the  Clean. Air  Act  came  into  force.  From  this  date  no 
furnace  or  boiler  may  be  operated  or  installed  within  a  smoke  control 
area  unless  it  can  be  operated  continuously  without  emitting  smoke. 

If  your  firm  is  one  of  the  hundreds  who  have  installed  Powermaster 
Packaged  Oil-fired  boilers  you  have  nothing  to  worry  about,  for  the 
Powermaster  is  completely  smokeless  in  operation. 

If,  however,  like  many  others  you  are  still  operating  an  old-fashioned, 

1  uneconomical  smoke-emitting  installation  you  will,  by  law,  have  to 

take  steps  to  modify  it. 

Mow  is  the  time  to  consider 
the  outstanding  advantages  of  the 
POWERMASTER  PACKAGED  OIL-FIRED  BOILER 


The  first  British  built  Multi-pass  fire- 
tube  packaged  boiler,  the  Powermaster, 
was  introduced  in  1954  and  was  an  out- 
sunding  success  from  the  start.  One  of 
its  chief  characteristics  is  completely 
smokeless  operation.  There  is  no  smoke, 
no  dirt,  no  soot,  no  ash  removal.  Avail¬ 
able  for  oil,  gas  or  combined  gas/oil 
firing,  the  Powermaster  has  a  thermal 
efficiency  of  over  80%  even  when  running 
at  less  than  full  capacity.  This  means 
considerably  reduc^  fuel  costs. 
Installation  is  simplicity  itself.  The 


Powermaster  is  delivered  to  your  works 
ready  for  immediate  connection.  The 
Powermaster  incorporates  the  Voriflow 
burner,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world 
operating  at  the  highest  possible  efficiency 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 
Powermaster  Packaged  Boilers  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  range  with  500-21 ,000  lbs.  steam 
per  hour  with  pressures  of  up  to  250  p.s.i. 
The  simplest,  cheapest  and  most  efficient 
way  of  complying  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  to  install  Powermaster  boilers. 
Literature  is  available  on  request. 


IPOWERMASTIR  ROILERS  ARf  AT  WORK  IN  SUCH  WILL-KNOWN 
FIRNIS  At  BORO  WARNIR,  KAVIIR  lONDOR,  8LAK0  UlORATORlit, 
COW  A  SATE,  JOHN  LEWIS  LTD.,  AND  MANY  OTHERS. 


_  HERE’S  WHAT  THE 

OFFERS  YOU:- 

•  Taha*  up  to  S0°o  Iota  apaea  than  eon- 
vantional  boilor  unit. 

•  timplar  installation 

•  Rodueod  fuol  cotta 

•  Corroct  fual/air  ratio  on  all  loads 

•  Ovor  I0°o  ofrieianey  —  witb  tho 
VORIFLOW  oil  bumor 

•  Smoholota  oporation 

•  Rapid  start  up 


••STBAM  COSTS  GO  DOWS  WHERB  POWERMASTER  COBS  IS" 


Ccjwo) 


G.W.B.  FURNACES  LIMITED  Boiler  Division 

P.O.  sox  4,  DIBOALE  WORKS.  DUDLEY,  WORCS.  Tatcpheno;  DuShf  42M/S/</7  and  5««f/2/)/4/5 

Proprietor!:  Gibbons  Bros.  Ltd.,  and  Wild-Barfield  Electric  Furnaces  Ltd.  GWO  210 
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SEE  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  AND  PRICES 

Th^h  000$  Winnerc/ 

Th«  introduction  of  Thamot  Forward  Control  Tradora  doas  not 
^  affoct  availability  of  ThanMS  aomi-forward  control  trucka.  Tliia 
eatabliahod  range  of  vohiclaa  (up  to  4  tonnera  with  4-cyl.  Patrol 
and  Diaael  altarnativoa)  ia  atill  in  full  production  and  availabla 
ford  motor  company  LiMiTtO'DAOaNHAM  from  your  Dealer. 
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with  4  and  6 
CYLINDER 
DIESEL  AND 
PETROL 
ENGINES 


They  will  tell  you  that  these  advantages  put  the 

^NEW  THAMES  <5-STAR’  RANGE 

far  ahead  of  all-comers ! 


#  COMPLETELY  FORWARD  CONTROL  — 
extra  loadspace  .  .  .  extra  earning 
capacity . . .  stronger,  tougher,  longer- 
lasting,  more  manoeuvrable  .  .  .  all 
FOR  LESS  OVERALL  LENGTH  ! 

•  NEW  BUSINESS-LIKE  STYLING  —  new 
cab  comfort .  .  .  better  insulation  .  . . 
bigger,  roomier,  safer . . .  excellent  front 
and  rear  visibility  with  the  biggest, 
one-piece,  curved  windscreen  ever  ! 


#  NEW  ENGINE  AND  TRANSMISSION 
LAYOUT  —  extra  strong  silent  synchro¬ 
mesh  gearbox . . .  open  drive  shaft . . . 
banjo-type  hypoid  rear  axle . . .  power¬ 
ful  brakes  and  synchronised  springing 
. . .  plus  a  host  of  brilliant  new  features 
for  extra  power,  extra  pjerformance, 
longer  life  and  easier  maintenance. 

#  THE  BEST  EVER  DIESEL  OR  PETROL 
OPTION  is  now  yours  with  the  new 
Thames  Traders: — 


4-CylindRr  Diesel  Engine 
on 

4-Cylinder  Petrol  Engine 

for  30  cwt. 
2,3,4  and 
5  ton  trucks 

NEW  6-Cylinder  Diesel 

for  4, 5 

Engine 

and  7  ton 

on 

trucks 

NSW  6-Cylinder  Petrol 

4i,  3  and 

6  cu.  yd. 

Engine 

Tippers 

#  PLUS  an  extensive  range  of  optional 
factory-fitted  equipment .  . . 

and  FORD  SERVICE,  too! 


By  using  Clarke-Built  Pla^  Heat  Exchange  equipment  for  the 
High  Temperature  /Short  Time  Process  of  Milk  Pasteurisation, 
Deep  Cream  Line  and  Complete  Preservation  of  Flavour 
is  assured. 


Secret  of  this  perfect  heat  transfer  is  in  the  unique 
“  knob"-em bossed  design  of  each  Clarke-Built  one-piece 
Stainless  Steel  plate.  Each  "  knob”  is  positioned  so 
as  to  become  a  support  for  the  corresponding  flat 

i  surfaces  of  the  adjoining  plate.  A  ‘  thin-ribbon  ' 
liquid  in  rapid  flow  is  thus  achieved  with  positive 
uniform  heat  transfer  without  foaming. 


Capacities  available:  H.D.  (High  Duty)  Model  (as  shown  below),  500- 
2,000  g.p.h.  complete  high  temperature/short  time  pasteurisation;  S.D. 
(Small  Duty)  Model  100-300  g.p.h.  In  both  models  considerably  higher 
capacities  can  be  obtained  on  heating  or  cooling  alone. 


CLARKE-BUILT 
HIGH-CLASS  DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT 

includes: 

“Rota-Pro”  (Regd.  trade  mark) 
Continuous  Rotary  Processors— 
Disc-type  Filters/Strainers  — 
CB  TS  Sanitary. 

‘Plus’  Pipe  Line  Fittings  — 
Homogenisers  —  Bottle  Fillers 
and  Cappers — Centrifugal 
Pumps  —  Heating  and  Storage 
Vats. 


Full  details  of  all  Plate  Type  Heat  Exchange  equipment  from 


Power  Road  Chiswick  London,  W.4  England 

CHIswick  7631 


'jiC  For  all  that  is  good  in  Stainless  Steel  Equipments 
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MAGNET  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON  W.C.2 
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put  power  wtiere  you  want 


Power  for  many  purposes. 
Power  to  drive  your  own  plant 
efficiently,  or  to  add  further 
distinction  to  the  equipment  you 
make  and  sell.  Power. 
As  much  (up  to  I  h.p.)  or  as  little 
as  you  need,  in  a  wide  range 
of  mountings,  but  always  with  the 
reliability  for  which  all 
G.E.C.  engineering  is  famous. 
Power,  from  sturdy,  dependable 
G.E.C.  Fractionals. 
Most  sizes  and  mountings  are 
held  in  stock — that's  another 
advantage  of 
dealing  with  the  G.E.C. 


G.E.C.  manufacture  many 
types  and  sizes  of  fractional  motors 
for  light  industrial  and 
domestic  drives — whether  for  your 
plant  or  products  our  engineers  will 
always  be  pleased  to  help 
you  choose  the  right  motor 
for  the  job. 


The  Busy  Bee  from 


Fully  detailed  illustrated  publication  on  application. 


ALFRED  DODMAN  &  CO.  LTD. 


Bf  appointmtnt 
to  Her  Maitstf 
Queen  Elizabeth  II. 
Engmeert. 


Telegrams:  “  Dodman.  King's  Lynn.” 


Telephones:  2720  &  2784  King's  Lynn. 


HIGHGATE  WORKS,  KING’S  LYNN 

Manufacturers  of  Canning  Machinery 

- including: - 


By  appointment 
to  Her  Mojetty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II. 
Engineers. 


PEA  VINERS 
PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  SOAKING  TANKS 
DUO  WASHERS 
ROD  WASHERS 
SLAT  WASHERS 
INSPECTION  TABLES 
BLANCHERS 
PEA  BREAKERS 
RETORTS  AND  BASKETS 


STEAM  CRANES 
COOLING  TANKS 
MACEDOINE  MIXERS 
BUCKET  ELEVATORS 
PULPING  MACHINES 
SLICING  MACHINES 
HAND  PACK  FILLERS 
CHERRY  STEMMERS 
CHERRY  DECLUSTERERS 
VEGETABLE  PEELING  MACHINES 


Boilers  also  supplied  to  the  Canning  Industry 

LONDON  OFFICE:  49  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2  •  Telephones:  Royal  1750  &  1759 


ELECTROPOWER  I 

—THE  GEARED  UNITS  WITH  THE  POWER  BEHIND  THEM 


$infl«*Sp««d  ^  Co>Axial  Shafts 
G«ar«d  Hotor  Flanga  Pattarn. 


The  largest  range  of  Geared  Motors  and  Gear  Boxes  in  this  World. 

★  I /20th— 300  H.P. 

★  26,000  R.P.M.— I  REVOLUTION  PER  DAY 

★  CONTRA-ROTATING  CO-AXIAL  SHAFTS 

dr  FOOT  AND  FLANGE  MOUNTING  PATTERN 

★  QUALITY  PRODUCTS  AT  COMPETITIVE  PRICES 

★  VARIABLE  SPEED  UNITS 

★  ALL  BALLRACES,  GEARS,  PINIONS  AND  SHAFTS 

CONTAINED  IN  A  ONE-PIECE  CASTING 

★  SOLD  ALL  OVER  THIS  WORLD 

Ask  for  technical  literature. 


Unit  with  Contra-  IP  Rotatin( 
Co-Axial  Shafts. 


£Ieciropoirer..^^ik^ 

^  ‘^^Gears£j 

KINGSBURY  WORKS.  KINGSBURY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W  * 

Ttlsohen.  COLmdal*  4421  (4  l.nm)  T.l<|rimi  LtKTROrOWA.  HYDE.  LONDON 


Technical  Reoresentotien  reauired  in  certain  Countries 
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lUlKNfSn* 


KADCLirrC 

••••CHrtTtH 


IVIather& 


Platt 


MODERN 


FILLING 


High-speed 

Universal  Filler  (500  cpm) 


MACHINERY 


These  modern  machines  are 


part  of  a  new  and  complete 


range  ot  designs  by 


Mather  &  Platt  Ltd  for  the 


canning  industry. 


They  combine  a  high  degree 


of  accuracy  with  high 


High-speed  Solid  and 
Liquid  Filler  {300  cpm) 


Speed  and  simple  and 


economical  maintenance. 


A 10  Can  Filler 
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Compressors  for  Cooling  Equipment 


technoexport.  Foreign  Trade  Corporation  for  Export  of 
Complete  Industrial  Plants  Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 
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Hin  uuniLimu 

DUST  COUECTION 


Mikro-D  equipment  has  been 
built  for  many  years  in  Bristol 
by  George  Adlam  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  in  association  with 
Pulverizing  Machinery 
Division  Metals  Disintegrat¬ 
ing  Co.  Inc.,  of  U.S.A.  This 
is  now  marketed  solely  by 
Pulverizing  Machinery  Ltd., 
a  new  company  representing 
these  parent  organisations, 
who  are  able  to  offer  Mikro- 
D  users  an  efficient  spares 
service,  and  the  facilities  of 
extensive  research  labor¬ 
atories  at  Bristol. 


! 


EQUIPMENT  for  grinding  and  blending 
to  fine  quality  powders  and  dusts 


Th«  Mihro-Pulvarizar 

A  high  sp««d  mechanical  pulvarizar  offering  a  wide  range  of  particle 
sizing.  (10-300  mesh)  safe  and  economical  for  both  wot  and  dry  grinding. 
Available  in  six  sizes  with  capacities  from  10-10,000  lbs.  per  hour. 


The  Mihro-Bud 

A  new  vertical  hammer  mill  with  built-in  air  classirier  for  the  reduction 
of  solids  to  within  the  80-10  micron  range.  Particle  sizing  can  be 
changed  in  seconds  while  the  machine  it  in  operation. 

I0°F  maximum  temperature  rise. 

Available  in  two  sizes  giving  35/70  lbs.  per  hp/hour. 


The  Mikro-Atomizer 

A  mechanical,  tcreenless  mill  for  the  production  of  smooth,  ultra-fine 
powders  in  the  lower  micron  range  (25-1  microns).  Compact  and 
highly  efficient.  Available  in  three  sizes  with  capacities  from  5-5,0(X) 
lbs.  per  hour. 


PULVERIZING  MACHINERY  LIMITED 

If  you  use  Mikro-D  equipment,  or  if  you  have  grinding  or  powder  conveying  problems, 
full  details  of  these  new  services  will  be  supplied  on  request  to 

Technical  Sales  Office,  I  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l. 

Telephone;  Hyde  Park  9S28-9 
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NOW  MADE  !HERE! 

IlM  Ai^ESTYl 


Universal  All-Purpose  Comminuting  IMachine 


FOR  HIGH  SPEED  GRANULATING 
FOR  HIGH  SPEED  PULVERISING 
FOR  RAPID  DISPERSIONS 
IDEAL  FOR  DRUG  SIZING 

•  STAINLESS  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 

•  REVERSIBLE  COMMINUTING  CHAMBER 

•  EASY  TO  CLEAN 

•  COMPLETELY  MOBILE 

FULL  DETAILS  ON  REQUEST 


MANESTY  MACHINES  LIMITED 

DEPT.  4A  •  SPEKE  •  LIVERPOOL  24 

Telephone:  Hunts  Cross  1972  Telegrams:  Manesty,  Liverpool  24 


TABLET  MACHINES  •  MIXERS  •  GRANULATORS  •  COATING  PANS  •  PUNCHES  &  DIES 


T  p  i 

^  AUXONNE  (COTE  D’OR)  FRANCE 

^  ^  ^  n  -w  \ 

GENERAL  DEHYDRATION  plant 

(Vegetables  and  Meats) 

NOW 

OFFER  FOR  SHIPMENT  AUG/SEPT  ONWARDS 

TOMATO  FLAKES,  also 

MUSHROOMS 

(Boletus  Esculis)  -  Granules,  Powder. 
(Paris)  -  Slices. 

In  hermetically  sealed  containers  —  Apply  to  Representatives  and  Importers  (United  Kingdom  and  Eire) 

Associated 

Rousselot 

Victoria  Buildings 

32  Deansgate 

Traders  Ltd. 

24  Monument  Street 

MANCHESTER  3 

LONDON,  E.C.3 

Tel.:  BLAckfriars  6145 

Tel.:  MANsion  House  1443/4 
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BRAND 


Chocolate  Compound 


Use  I  oz.  per  I  lb.  of  Swiss  Roll 


Roll  up  I  Roll  up! 

Customers  buy  again  and 
again.  Reigate  Chocolate  Compound- 
highly  concentrated — for  the 
genuine  chocolate  flavour  and 
the  natural  chocolate  colour. 

Sample  free. 


WHITE,  TOMKINS  &  COURAGE  LTD. 

DP|^A*rC  QIIDDPV  PHONE:  REIQATE  2242  (2  llnwo) 

I  C,  OWttttCT  QRAM8:  ‘E88WHITE.  REIGATE' 


the  basis  of  a  tip-top 
chocolate  flavoured  roll! 


r: 


RE 


n 


n 


a 


GATE 
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for 

QUICK  deliveries 

of  all 

ENGINEERING 

SUPPLIES 

including 

HOP 

COCKS  &  VALVES 

8022 

PACKINGS,  JOINTINGS 

25 

BELTINGS,  VEE-ROPES 

lines 

OILS  &  GREASES 

HOSES,  FITTINGS,  etc. 

Write 

or  ’phone 

W.  H.  WILLCOX  »  CO.  LTD 

SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E.l 
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AUspeeds 


99k§mk9n  VaHka,  ^/lurtM-MI 


ifiMi;  59  fork  Jloo^  North,  Acton, 
t9§TlMt»:  f.O.  Bm  No.  /,  Clarksta&,’Chigm. 
unUMBM:  Much  fork  StrocC,  Covtntry.  Te/ :  Conocry 
IfBilMM;  fork  Squort,  Ud$,  I.  Ttl :  3-1146, 


th  the  following  advent 


Stepless  speed  variation  over  a  9  to  I  output  speed  range 
(1 13  to  3  times  the  input  ^>eed). 

Constant  horse-power  transmitted  throughout 
the  speed  range. 

Flange  mounted  motors  (when  required)  giving  ou^fut  speeds 
from  320  to  2680  r.p.m.,  and  from  480  to  4320  r.p.m.  _ 
Output  speeds  as  low  as  3  to  27  r.p.m.  can  be  obtained 
with  flange  mounted  Reduction  Gears.  Special  units 
are  available  for  even  lower  output  speeds.  PS 

Exceptionally  light,  sensitive  and  accurate 
control  of  s^d  setting. 

Qhaxial  Input  and  output  shafts  which  rotate 
In  the  same  direction. 

Service  reliability  resulting  from  a  simple 
design  manufactured  to  high  precision  IlmttM. 

Compactness,  with  consequent  ease  of  JS 

ntounting  as  an  Integral  part 
of  a  machine. 

Vibrationless  and  silent  performance. 

Standard  range  1(33  h.p.  to  IS  b.p. 


PIBD  BiAi 


Ht/ut  4if  rat  aaa 
af^aiaraanaa  raa 
ra  aau  ar  rata  vaaaa 


with  fbmge  mounted 
goer  for  low  output  i 


Salt  users 


f  t 


-this  is  no  pipe  dream 


> 


in  just  30  minutes,  seven  tons  of 


Pure  Dried  Vacuum  Salt  can  be  piped  direct  into 


your  brine-making  saturator  from  any  one  of 


i.C.i.  s  modern  Air-discharge  road  vehicles.  , 
This  method  cuts  out  handling  costs,  q 
bags  and  wasted  storage  space  because  the  salt 
is  stored  /nside  your  saturator. 

Nobody  has  to  handle  the  salt,  not  even  the  ^ 
I.C.I.  operator.  For  efficiency  and  speed,  ^ 
there's  nothing  to  touch  HI  ‘  - 


I.C.I.  will  gladly  send  you  their  free  booklet  ■ 

'Salt  by  Pipeline',  which  gives  full  details 

of  this  trouble-free  hygienic  method. 
n 

.  If  you  use  salt  to  nuike  brine  for  preserving  meat 
R  or  vegetables  or  indeed  for  any  other 

purpose  It's  really  worth  thinking  about  > 
—I.C.I.  is  offering  you  the  'fc 

most  economical  and  efficient  method  " 
of  buying  Pure  Dried  Vacuum  Salt. 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LTD. 
LONDON,  IW.I. 
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StaffordAllenS  Vanilla  Extracts  arc  pure  extractives 
of  the  finest  beans.  For  the  true  flavour  of  natural 
vanilla  they  are  unsiurpassed. 

Samples  will  gladly  be  sent  on  request. 


STAFFORD  ALLEN  &  SONS  LTD.,  WHARF  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.l 

'Phent:  CLErkmaM  lOOO  (9  Etui)  Telegrams’  Stafalens.  Narde,  London 

TAS'AL  5l9 
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PROTECTION 


Protect  your  staff  and 
jrour  products  by  selecting 
'7B  garments.  They  are 
well  tailored,  manufac¬ 
tured  to  the  highest  stan¬ 
dards  and  styled  for 
durability  and  easy  laun¬ 
dering.  All  clothing  can  be 
supplied  in  any  size  and  in 
drill,  poplin,  nylon  or 
terylene. 


RISLEY 

A  useful  coat  with  three 
capacious  patch  pockets,  de¬ 
tachable  buttons  and  side 
openings. 

DIDSBURY 

A  comfonable  overall  with 
fashionable  raglan  sleeves 
with  pockets  as  required. 


GATLEY 

Dress  style  overall  with  open 
neck  and  flared  skin.  Shon, 
three  quaner  or  long  sleeves. 


. 't 


and 


•-T- 


Fuel  ElliciencY> 


Have  you  taken  ACTion  yet? 
We  offer  priority  to  firms 
wishing  to  abolish  smoke 
emission  by  the  installation 
of  mechanical  stokers:- 

UNDERFEED 
^aOW  RAM" 
CHAIN  GRATE 


Application  can  be  made  for 
a  government  loan  to  purchase 
or  we  can  supply  on  rental. 
Most  mechanical  stoker  install¬ 
ations  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  coal  saving  alone  within 
the  first  one  or  two  years. 


JAMES  HODGKINSON 

(SALFORD)  LIMITED 


WHALET  BRIDGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


WHALEY  BRIDGE  (▼!«  Stockport,  Choahire) 
TcUpkoM  t  WlMl«y  Bridg*  73 

London  Oflica :  206,  Regent  Street,  W.l. 
Telephone:  Regent  1919 


OVERALLS 


Ford  Lane  Works,  Pendleton 
Salford,  6,  Lancs.  Tel :  Pendleton  1491 

Brettenham  House,  Lancaster  Place,  Strand 
London,  W.C.2.  Tel:  COVent  Garden  2188 
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Sun-tang 


orange 


UlfE  JUICE 


For  qualify  and  service 


UNITED  GLASS  BOHLE  MANUFAaURERS  LTD 


8  LEICESTER  ST.,  LONDON.  W.C.2  Te/.;  Gerrard  8611  (23  linM)  Crams.:  Unglaboman,  Lesquare,  London. 


if  I'IS 

h  1 

III  .1 
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CROFTS  MAKE  THE 


CROFTS  AGITATOR  TYPE  VERTICAL  WORM  REDUCTION  GEARS 


2Y  to  20"  centres ;l  powers  up  275  h.p. 
ratios  [up  to  100  :  / 

Publications  522  and  5735 


specially  designecJ  for  agitator  anci  mixer 
drives 

a  range  with  pressure-lubricated  upper 
bearings  as  illustrated 

also  made  as  a  complete  worm  geared 
motors 


Spiral  bevel  gear  units 


Single  helical  gear  units 


Publication  549 


Send  us  your  enquiries 


CROFTS  (ENGINEERS)  LIMITED 

POWER  TRANSMISSION  ENGINEERS 

Head  Office:  Thornbury  Bradford  3  Yorkshire 
Telephone:  65251  (20  lines)  Telegrams:  "Crofters  Bradford  Telex.”  Telex  51186 


Branches  at: 

Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Ipswich,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London, 
Manchester,  Newcastle,  Northampton,  Nottingham, 
Sheffield,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Representation  throughout  the  World 
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FINEST  YOU  CAN  BUY 


CROFTS  DOUBLE  HELICAL  GEAR  UNITS 


fractional  to  3250  h.p.;  ratios  up  to  50  :  I 


Publication  535 


a  high  quality  heavy  duty  reduction 
gear 


#  standard  and  high  ratio  single  reduction 
units;  double  reduction  units  also 
with  coaxial  input  and  output  shafts 


#  special  units  for  larger  powers  or  with 
special  gear  combinations  made  to 
order 


Medium  power  turbine 
gears 


Special  fabricated  gear  units 


Publication  5327 


Makers  of 

Clutchei,  Comtyor  Drives,  Couplings  of  all  types.  Double 
Htlleol  Gear  Units,  Fabricated  Steelwork,  Geared  Motors. 
Hydraulic  Couplings,  Iran,  Steel  and  Non-ferrous  castings, 
Machine-cut  Gears  of  all  types.  Motorized  Rollers,  Patent 
Toper-flushbushes,  Plummer  Blocks,  Shaft-mounted  Gear 
Units,  Special  Machinery  Drives,  Spiral  kvel  Geer  Units. 
Turbine  Gears,  V-rope  Drives,  Variable  Speed  Drives,  Worm 
Reduction  Gears. 


CROFTS  (ENGINEERS)  LIMITED 

POWER  TRANSMISSION  ENGINEERS 


Head  Office:  Thornbury  Bradford  3  Yorkshire 
Telephone  65251  (20  lines)  Teleframs;  "Crofters  Bradford  Telex 


Telex  51186 
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Famous  firm  insiatls 


VISCO-BETH 


In  order  to  prevent  dust  from  becoming  airborne  when 
liberated  during  the  unloading  of  maize  from  ships, 
Messrs.  Simon  Handling  Engineers  Ltd.,  have  installed 
three  “  Visco-Beth  ”  Automatic  Dust  Collectors  at 
the  Manchester  factory  of  Messrs.  Brown  &  Poison 
Ltd.  These  collectors  recover  the  dust  generated 
during  unloading,  conveying,  weighing  and  delivery 
into  the  silos.  The  transfer  of  maize  from  ship  to 
storage  is  at  the  rate  of  250  tons  per  hour. 

“Visco-Beth”  Automatic  Dust  Collecting  equipment 
is  also  installed  in  many  other  factories  producing 
food  and  other  materials  in  powder  form,  e.g.^ 
flour,  dried  milk,  cocoa,  cement,  fertilizers,  etc. 

Our  technical  department  is  at  your  service  on  all  matters 
of  Industrial  Dust  Collection.  Write  for  list  No.S74. 


THE  VISCO  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.  STAFFORD  ROAD.  CROYDON 


CROYDON  4181 


MANUFACTURERS 

British 

Rayophane 

Limited 

WIGTO  N 

CUMBERLAND 

♦  ★  ★ 


•  TRANSPARENT  CELLULOSE  FILM  • 


O  REELS  I  SHEETS  (COLOURLESS  I  COLOURED;  • 


RAYOPHANE 

FOR 

PROTECTION 

AND 

WRAP-APPEAL 

★  ★  ★ 


.  SOLE  SEiUNG  AGENTS 

FELBER,  JUCKER 
&  CO.  LTD. 


LONDON  *  Brook*  Houao 
48  Uppor  Thamot  St./ London,  K.C.4 

Ttl.tCITY  l087  (4llnM) 

Crami:  Faibcr,  Cant,  London 

MANCHESTER:  2t  Potar  Straai 
Tal.:  Blackfrlart  3337  (4  llnoi) 
Grami:  Falbor,  Manchattar 
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Edicol  Supra  colours  are  widely  known 
for  their  purity  and  reliability. 

Like  all  I.C.I.  products, 

these  foodstuffs  colours  meet  the  very  highest  standards  of  quality 
and  are  backed  by  comprehensive  technical  service. 


IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED  LONDON  SW1  ENGLAND 
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Air  operated 

(ontrolters 


Air  or 
water  operated 
controllers; 
expansion 
stem  type. 


Drayton  “Dial  Set’  regu¬ 
lator  controlling  Mather  Ct 
Platt  Pea  Blancher. 


SeH-operated 

controllers. 

for  calorifiers. 

tanks,  etc. 


Drayton  make  an  entire  range  of  regulators  and  automatic  control 
equipment  applicable  to  virtually  every  kind  of  industrial 
prcKessing  and  of  the  highest  reliability.  These  include  self- 
operated  types,  air  and  water-operated  regulators  and  electrical 
systems  with  the  complementary  control  apparatus  for  each 
particular  application.  More  than  that,  we  can  advise  from  the 
widest  possible  experience  on  what  type  of  control  system  will 
prove  most  suitable  for  the  requirements.  Drayton  Service  ranges 
from  the  designing  and  installation  of  complete  instrumentation 
schemes  to  the  supply  of  single  regulators  for  a  particular 
prcKess.  Send  us  details  of  your  problem  or  write  for  the 
Drayton  Catalogue  covering  our  manufacturing  range. 


electric  control 
with  electric«l 
or  capillary  tube 
transmission. 


Write  M  Oaat.  f-M. 

Th«  Droyton  Regulator  Cl  Instrumwnt  Co.  Ltd..  Wost  Drayton,  AAiddlosox. 
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Te/.;  West  Drayton  4012 


i 

IfV 

electric  control. 

•  T  J 

A 

Available  with 

M 

a  wide  range  of 

SP 

thermostatic 

No  2040 


you 

can 


mm 


No.  694 

4  M  M  k 


Vow 


No.1159 


use 


No  842 


fOWSS 


‘Iff  1 


PATTERNS 


Wide  range  available. 


Patterns  shown  here  half 


size  are  typical  examples. 


588 


54  X  24',  36  X  36  ,  or 


72'  X  36',  depending  on 


colour  and  thickness. 


From  6/1000'  to  250/1000 


depending  on  sheet  size 


and  colour. 


COLOURS 


Choice  of  5  Transparent 


and  21  Opaque  Colours. 


Also  Qear  and  Natural 


Transparent. 


Please  send  for 


All  stirfaces  inside  and  out 
accessible  for  cleaning. 
if  With  Sparkler  sanitary  plates 
a  pure  produa  is  obtained  right 
from  the  start  and  continues  pure 
with  fine  sharp  filtration  to  the  end 
of  the  cycle. 

if  Sparkler  filter  plates  can  be 


removed  for  cleaning  in  one  umt 


and  a  fresh  thoroughly  cleaned 


set  lowered  into  the  filter  tank 


this  reduces  time  to  a  matter 


of  minutes. 


The  above  illustration 
is  published  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Loders  Is 
Nucoline  Ltd.,  and 
shows  the  Sparkler 
filters  operating  in  an 
edible  oil  plant. 


CDADI/ICD  r\c 
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List  No.  FM99$ 


G.  A.  HARVEY  &  CO. 
(LONDON)  LTD. 

Woolwich  Road,  London,  S.E.7. 


GREenwich  3232  (22  lines) 


Seal  your  pack  with  “Viskrings”  and  establish  confidence 
between  you  and  your  consumer.  YOU  can  be  confident 
that  your  bottling  will  reach  the  consumer  perfect  and  intact, 
rhe  CONSUMER  wiil  be  confident  that  the  contents  are 
genuine  and  as  expected — a  fine  product,  perfectly  presented 
Seal  all  stoppered  and  screw-capped  bottles  with 
“  Viskrings  ”.  There  is  a  “  Viskring  ”to  fit  every  bottle  neck, 
available  in  a  wide  range  of  colours.  “  Viskrings  ”  can  be 
printed  with  your  brand  symbol.  Send  your  container 
complete  with  primary  closure  to  us  for  fitting.  We  will 
return  it  with  samples  and  quotations  for  any  quantity. 


•  “  Viskring  ”  can  be  applied  rapidly  by  hand — no 
machinery  is  necessary. 

•  They  are  self-adjusting. 

•  They  prevent  the  blowing  or  riding  of  stoppers. 

•  They  prevent  the  movement  of  screw  caps  once  they  are 
tightened. 

•  They  afford  protection  for  branded  products  and  reduce 
pilferage  and  evaporation. 

•  CELLULOSE  CLOSURES  .  .  .  C^ontain  No  Metal  .  .  . 
Require  No  Adhesive. 


THE  VISCOSE  DEVELOPMENT  CO.  LTD. 

40  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON  W.C.2  CHAncary  (III  Talagraina:  Viaha#,  WastoMM, 
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BISCUITS 


BREAD 

BEER 

CHOCOLATES 

HEAT 


MILK 


In  premises  where  food  is  prepared  or  handled  in  transit,  the 
Butterley  Unit  System  of  Iron  Paving  is  the  ideal  flooring.  It 
is  impervious  to  water  and  food  acids  and,  in  addition  to 
being  dustless  and  hygienic,  is  non-slip  at  all  times.  Tri-Pedal 
flooring  fully  meets  all  requirements  for  safe  handling  of  food,  A 
and  safety  of  operatives.  It  will  amply  repay  over  and  over 
again,  the  initial  cost  of  laying,  by  its  long  lasting  qualities. 


UNIT  SYSTEM  OF  IRON  PAVING 


THE 


A58 


BUTTERLEY  COMPANY  LIMITED 

RIPLEY  DERBY  ENGLAND 

Telephone:  RIPLEY  41 1  (9  lines) 

London  Office:  9,  UPPER  6ELGRAVE  STREET,  S.W.I.  Telephone:  SLOANE  8172/3 

TP.I7 
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No  packaging  problem  is  too 
complicated  for  Reed  to  solve 

As  part  of  the  comprehensive  Reed  packaging  service  we  pride  ourselves  on  offer¬ 
ing  unique  benefits  to  our  customers.  Because  our  full-scale  research  department 
is  constantly  devising  new  methods  of  lighter,  stronger  packaging.  Because  we 
are  the  pioneers  of  corrugated  fibreboard  cases-with  many  years  of  experience 
behind  us.  Because  Reed  production,  with  factories  ‘on  permanent  call’  at 
strategic  points  all  over  tht  country,  can  carry  out  any  assignment  with  maximum 
efficiency.  Because  we  always  give  top  quality  at  competitive  prices.  If  you  have 
any  packaging  problems,  contaa  the  nearest  Reed  sales  office  for  immediate, 
complete,  personal  service. 


REED  CORRUGATED  CASES  LIMITED 


GREAT  WEST  ROAD  •  BRENTFORD  •  MIDDLESEX 
Telephone:  EALing  4555 

BIRMINGHAM  •  CAMBRIDGE  ■  EDINBURGH  •  MANCHESTER 
NEW  HYTHE  (Maidttonc)  .  TOVIL  (Maidstone)  •  WARRENPOINT  (Northern  IreUnd) 


Reed  Packaging  Service  to  Industry 
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ONLY  CLEAN  AIR  CAN  REACH 
YOUR  PRODUCT  FROM  THIS  PUMP! 

NASH  HYTOR  ’  CLEAN  AIR  COMPRESSOR 


R*(d.  Trad*  Mark 


IT’S  THE  SCRUBBING  ACTION  OF  THE  LIQUID  SEAL 
AND  ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OF  INTERNAL  LUBRICATION 


NO  FILTERS 
OR  AFTER  COOLERS 


ONE  MOVING  PART 
NO  METALLIC  CONTACT 


British  Made 

By  NASH  ENGINEERING  CO.  (Great  Britain)  LTD. 

Further  details  with  pleasure  from  Sole  Agents  and  Service  Engineers  for  BRITISH  ISLES 

NORMAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 


HEAD  OFFICE:  Hytor  W»rk*,  Commtrc*  Way,  Parlay  Way,  Croydoa 
NORTHERN  OFFICE:  13C  Rayal  Eichaact,  Manehaatar,  I 


Talaphaaa:  Crayden  tf7C*f 
Tdaphena:  Rlacktriara  1033 


new  method  of 
casing  cans 
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Girdlers  made  their  first  Votator  Apparatus 
which  was  intended  for  Ice  Cream  Freezing  I 


1/  »w  more  than  2,000  VOTATOR  Units  have  been  installed 
all  over  the  world.  We  in  London  will  shortly  be  commencing  our 
third  century  of  units.  The  close  team-work  and  accumulated 
experience  of  Girdlers  and  Johnsons  enables  us  to 
offer  you  an  unequalled  service  in  all  fields  where 

processing  of  viscous  food  products  is  involved 


"Votator”  3-cylindtr Margarine 
and  Shortening  Processing  Unit 
supplied  by  us  to 
Messrs.  Margariini  Oy, 

Paisio,  Finland. 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  Cirdler  Co.  Louisville,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  and  Margariini  Oy,  Raisio,  Finland 


is  being  used  for  automatic  production  of  Margarine,  Lard,  Marshmallow,  Soups, 

Sauces,  Gelatine,  Turkish  Delight,  Starch  Jelly,  Biscuit  Cream  and  many 

other  well  known  foods  and  sweets.  The  product  in  its  final  state  is  superior  in  texture  and 
flavour.  Write  for  our  illustrated  literature. 


PILOT  PLANT  SERVICE.  Ask  for  the  service  of  our  Process  Engineers  and 
fully  equipped  Votator  Laboratory  for  developing  new  applications  or  improving 
existing  ones  for  continuous  heating,  cooling,  crystallising,  etc.,  of  viscous 
or  liquid  materials  by  closed  processing  plant. 


‘'Votator"  if  a  trade  mark  which  applies  only  to  the 
products  of  the  Cirdler  Co.  or  thoir  licensees. 


Works  &  Sales  Offices:  Dukes  Road,  Western  Avenue,  Acton,  W.3 
Telephone:  Acorn  6061  Telegrams:  Agenticum  Telex  London 
Head  Office:  Africa  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 
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ideal  for 

self-raising  flour, 
powders  etc. 


Maximum  output,  perfect  blending, 
minimum  operational  costs — 
endorsed  by  the  many  clients  who 
have  installed  our  ‘Atlas’  Sifter  and 
Mixer.  Illustrated,  descriptive 
leaflet  on  request.  Ask  for  our 
Representative  to  call. 


GEORGE  PORTEUS  &  SONS  (LEEDS)  LTD. 

LEEDS  BRIDGE  WORKS  •  LEEDS  10 
Telephone:  22991  •  Telegrams:  Elevator  Leeds. 


Flavouring  essences 


RAYNER  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED  LONDON  NI8 


known 


for  over 


100  years 
as  the 


best 
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~"7  “Prithee,  kind  stranger,  observe  yonder 
steel  chippings  embedded  in  ye  surface 
of  ye  concrete !  That,”  our  Sales 
^  Director  proudly  explained,  “is  what 

makes  ye  Stelcon  Floors  exceptionally 
toughe  and  harde-wearing  . . .  that’s  what 
•  saves  ye  mint  of  money  on  ye  repairs !” 
“Jolly  good,  old  man — but  why  the  fancy  dress 
Our  Sales  Director  slowly  raised  his  pwrtcuUis, 
Gadzooks,  sir,  they  call  me  Steel  Clad  Stelcon!” 


FLOORS  GIVE  INDUSTRY  A  FIRM  FOUNDATION. 


ANCHOR  STEEL  PLATES,  STEEL  CLAO  FUSS  AND  RAFTS. 


STELCON  (INDUSTRIAL  FLOORS)  LTD.,  DEPT. F.M.  CLIFFORDS  INN,  LONDON,  E.C.4.  TEL:  CHAncery  9541 
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ir  Please  write  for  illustrated  Leaflet 


JOHN  HUNT  (BoiTON)  ITDi 

ALMA  WORKS  •  RASBOTTOM  STREET  •  BOLTON  •  ENGLAND 


"PURATAX"  MIXfRS 

provide  the  best  results 


Following  a  well-proved  principle  of  Mixing  and  Beating 
DU  RATAX  Cake  Mixers  are  unsurpassed  for  reliability. 
Weil  designed  and  of  great  constructional  strength,  each 
machine  is  GUARANTEED  for  THREE  YEARS, against 
faulty  material  and  workmanship. 


10  Quart 

£81 

IS  Quart 

..  £110 

20  Quart 

..  £IS3 

30  Quart 

. .  £215 

60  Quart 

..  £320 

80  Quart 

. .  £410 

CHEAPEST  JO  PURCHASE 
!!^~V  AND  MAINTAIN  . 


You  invest  when  you  buy 
DU  RATAX 


LEADING  IN 

QUALITY— DURABILITY— SERVICE 


The  DURATAX  complete 
with  Cake  Beater.  Wire 
Whisk  and  Dough  Hook 
costs  considerably  less  than 
other  makes.  Compare  our 
prices.  Additional  attach¬ 
ments  may  be  operated. 


Telephone:  Bolton  583 1 •! 


Telegrams:  Hunt  5831  Bolton 


Books  for  the  Food  Industries 

CHOCOLATE  and  CONFECTIONERY 

C.  Trevor  Williams 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  supply  a  much-needed  modern  sur\’ey  of  the  production  of  chocolate  and  confectionery.  It  is  also 
intended  to  act  as  a  guide  not  only  to  technical  students  and  those  already  engaged  in  the  industry,  but  to  confectionery  plant 
engineers  who  wish  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  production  technique  involved.  Demy  8vo.  Second  edition,  reprinted 
1956.  240  pages.  Illustrated.  Price25s.net.  Postage  Is.  6d.  Home.  2s.  5d.  Abroad. 

JAM  MANUFACTURE 

G.  Rauch 

A  practical  handbook  writ'.en  to  assist  jam  manufacturers,  large  and  small,  in  the  queries  and  problems  which  arise  from  day  to 
day.  For  those  intending  to  enter  the  lam  making  business  the  descriptions  of  layouts,  machines  and  manufacturing  processes 
will  be  found  invaluable.  Demy  8vo.  First  edition,  reprinted  1952.  viii +201  pages.  Illustrated.  Price20s.net.  Postage  Is.  Cd. 
Home.  2s.  5d.  Abroad. 

CONTINUOUS  PROCESSING  OF  FATS 

M.  K.  Schwitzer 

This  book  summarises  modern  trends  and  describes  up-to-date  progress  in  the  oils  and  fats  industries.  It  is  of  equal  value  to  the 
expert  who  looks  for  a  new  stimulus  in  the  processing  of  his  products,  as  to  the  uninitiated  who  require  reliable  information  on 
the  industry  given  in  a  clear  and  factual  manner.  Demy8vo.  First  edition,  reprinted  1952.  xix +354  pages.  Illustrated.  Price 
30s.  net.  Postage  Is.  6d.  Home.  2s.  5d.  Abroad. 

FOOD  POISONING 

E.  B.  Dewberry 

An  essential  book  for  all  food  manufacturers,  the  medical  profession,  sanitary  inspectors,  health  officers,  and  all  those  connected 
with  the  care,  handling,  storage,  and  transport  of  food.  Demy  8vo.  Third  edition,  1950.  xil +318  pages.  Illustrated.  Price 
17s.  6d.  net.  Postage  Is.  6d.  Home.  2s.  5d.  Abroad. 

Obtainable  through  your  usual  bookseller. 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.I 
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modern  preserve  factory 
chooses  mi  equipment 

for  automatic  finishing 


Jars  lor  fast  line  filling  being  led 
through  the  50  JJ  continuous  rinsing 
and  sterilizing  machine. 


Kellie  Hydroseal  sterilizing 
and  cooling  machine. 


Sterilized  iars  passing 
through  II  FP  Filler. 


120  jars  a  minute  are  handled  on  the 
Kellie  flow  line.  Commencing  at  the 
SO  JJ  continuous  rinsing  and  sterili¬ 
zing  machine,  the  inverted  jars  are 
automatically  righted  and  passed  to 
the  II  FP  Filler.  After  filling  and  cap¬ 
ping  they  enter  the  key  element  of 
the  Plant  —  the  Kellie  Hydroseal  — 
which  has  a  total  holding  capacity 
of  4,350  jars  and  peKorms  the  com¬ 
bined  functions  of  sterilizing,  vacuum- 
ising  and  cooling  in  33  minutes. 


• 

e  X 

€ 

1  . 

r 

Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the 
C.W.S.  Stocktoo-on-Tccs  Prctcrrcs  Works. 


ROBERT  KELLIE  &  SON,  LIMITED,  DUNDEE,  SCOTLAND 

Telephones:  DUNDEE  2819  (2  lines)  Telegraphic  and  Cable  Address:  ”  KELLIE,”  DUNDEE,  Code  A.B.C.  (5th  Edin.) 
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The  entry  end  of  an  electrolylic  tinning  line  at  ^  '• 

Trostre  iVorks  . 
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Strip  entering  the  looping  pit  cf  the 
pickle  line  at  Trostre  Works 


Tinned  strip  entering  the  cutting  and  classification  section  of  an 
electrolytic  tinning  line 


ENQUIRIES  for  Tinplate  and 

Blackplate  products  to : 

The  Sales  Manager,  Carmarthen  Road, 
Swansea.  Glamorgan. 


The  exit  end  of  one  of  the  latest  electrolytic  tinning  lines  at  Velindre  Works 
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‘‘MOTHERS  PRIDE  BREAD*’ 

(W.  J.  Brookes  &  Sons  Ltd.) 

**PRIDE**  is  also  manifest 
in  the  Transport  Department, 
where  the  high  standard 
of  cleanliness  is,  of  course, 
entrusted  to  the 
WASHMOBILE  system  of 
Vehicle-Washing. 

ENQUIRIES  DIRECT  TO  THE  MAKERS 

WASHMOBILE 

U.S.  AUTOWASH  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD. 

I,  WYTHBURN  PLACE.  LONDON,  W.l 
Telephone:  PADdington  1407-8 


STAINLESS  STEEL 

PRESSURE  COOKER 

(WITH  HINGED  LID) 

FOR 

MEAT,  PHEASANTS,  Etc. 


ALSO  SPECIAL  MODEL  MADE 
FOR  PEEL  SOFTENING 

CONSULT 


WM.  BRIERLEY,  COLLIER  &  HARTLEY,  LTD. 

Established  1835  BORO  WORKS,  ROCHDALE.  Telephone:  4181 
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Display  cabinet  trays  specially  made  from  ‘Darvic’  for 
Harrods  Limited  by  Arrow  Plastics  Ltd.,  Thames  Ditton. 


Arrow  plastics  ltd.,  Thames  Dit¬ 
ton,  havemadetraysfrom'Darvic’ 
p.v.c.  sheet  specially  for  Harrods 
food  and  vegetable  department. 

These  trays  are  for  use  in  display 
cabinets  and  are  so  designed  that 
either  the  shallow  or  deep  end  can  be 
to  the  front,  depending  upon  the  type 
of  food  they  are  to  hold.  They  can 
also  be  moved  from  one  display 
cabinet  to  another.  There  is  also  a 
tray  which  can  be  removed  when 
large  fruits  or  vegetables  are  to  be 
put  in. 

Because  it  is  made  from  ‘  Darvic’  this 


ingenious  and  comprehensive  tray 
will  stand  up  to  a  great  deal  of  wear 
and  tear  and  can  be  easily  cleaned. 

‘Darvic’  is  a  completely  hygienic 
and  odourless  material  which  will 
not  taint  food  or  drink.  It  is  tough 
but  light  and  is  rigid  even  in  thin 
sheets.  Furthermore,  ‘Darvic’  offers 
high  impact  strength,  resistance  to 
corrosion  and  low  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity.  In  addition,  it  is  an  easy 
material  to  shape  and  is  available 
in  a  wide  range  of  attractive  colours. 
This  range  includes  multi-colour 
laminates. 


'Darvic'  is  the  registered  trade  mark  for 
the  rigid  p.v.c.  sheet  made  by  I.C.I. 
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WILLIAM  BRYAN  LTD. 

Jot  Jinest  QuaiUg^ 


^  PEPPER  &  SPICES  ^ 

MACE,  NUTMEGS.  GINGER.  CINNAMON,  ETC 


KIBBLED  ONIONS 

ONION  POWDER 


HERBS 

VEGETABLE  EXTRACT 


Send  your  enquiries  to: 


3  LOVAT  LANE 

EASTCHEAP,  LONDON.  E.C.3 

TELEPHONE  NO.:  MAN  1457.  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  VOLTZINE,  BILGATE,  LONDON 


SPECIFY  TWEEDY’S  PRODUCTS  FOR 
ECONOMICAL  PREPARATION  OF  FOOD 

MACHINES  SPECIALLY  CONSTRUCTED  FOR 

POTATO  PEELING  -  POTATO  CHIPPING 

CRISP  CUTTING  -  VEGETABLE  SLICING  AND  MINCING 
CENTRIFUGAL  HYDRO  AND  FAT  EXTRACTORS 
CENTRIFUGAL  EMULSIFIERS 

Write  for  details  of  the 

TWEEDY  “BEETROOT”  SLICER 

(ELECTRICALLY  DRIVEN) 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL  USE 

High  Output — Thickness  of  slice  accurately  and  economically  maintained 


GEORGE  TWEEDY  &  Co.  Ltd. 

SAUNDERRAKE  WORKS  •  CHIPPING  •  Nr.  PRESTON  •  LANCS. 

Manufacturers  of  Machinery  for  almost  100  years 


TEL. 

CHIPPING 

15919 
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PLAN  TO 
TURN  THAT 
OLD  SACK  LOFT 
TO  PROFIT 


Sack  lofts  are  on  the  way  out.  Because  Simon  bulk  flour 
handling  and  storage  makes  impressive  savings,  most  big  bakers  are 
converting  to  the  new  system.  But  the  change  to  bulk  storage  does 
not  call  for  expensive  new  building  work.  We  have  designed  a 
horizontal  bin  that  has  a  capacity  of  up  to  20  tons  of  flour  and  that 
will  fit  into  most  sack  storage  spaces;  a  small  floor-to-ceiling  height 
is  no  problem.  With  this  bin  you  can  cut  labour  costs  and  eliminate 
flour  losses.  If  you  would  like  to  turn  that  old  sack  loft 
to  profit,  get  in  touch  with  us  now. 


Henry  Simon  Limited 

CHEADLE  HEATH  •  STCXTKPORT 


TEL.:  GATLEV  3521. 


TELEX:  66-287 


HS304 
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.make  fruit  pies  look  better, 
bake  better,  sell  better. . . 


AT  LAST— A  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  STARCH  GIVING  YOU  ALL  THESE  IMPORTANT  ADVANTAGES 


•  Perfect,  firm  set:  pies  look  right,  taste  right. 

•  Eliminates  stiff  or  pudding-like  consistency. 

•  Gives  fillings  a  clear,  juicy  appearance — keeps  pies  looking  fresh  and  appetising 

•  Is  free  of  the  unwanted  flavour  sometimes  associated  with  other  starches. 

•  Saves  on  baking — fillings  can  be  rehandled  and  remixed  without  lumpiness. 


For  detailed  information  on  revolutionary  new  SNOWFLAKE  starch,  write  to: 

Brown  &  Poison  Ltd. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION,  125-130  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Starch  technology  at  your  service. 
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FOR  THE  MORE  EFFICIENT  MIXIN 

PLEN?r*  Impel  ator 

Saves  time,  power  and  costs 


Designed  to  set  in  motion  the  liquids  to  be  mixed 
by  a  combination  of  centrifugal  force,  suction,  shearing  action 
and  counter  current  whirl.  Creates  an  intense  mixing  zone 
whilst  promoting  a  very  high  velocity  flow.  Gives  you 
maximum  dispersion  with  minimum  particle  size.  The 
Impelator  is  made  for  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  size  as  well 
as  up  to  any  size  to  suit  existing  or  new  mixing  vessels. 
Suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  solutions,  mixing  of  liquids 
with  solids,  the  preparation  of  emulsions  and  the  mixing  of 
liquids  of  varying  viscosities. 


Covered  by  Patent  No.  695227  and  Design  No.  862551  and  patent 
pending,  "Impelator**  is  the  registered  trade  name  of  Plenty  &  Son,  Ltd 


PLENTY  &  SON,  Ltd. 

Newbury,  Berks 

Tel.  NEWBURY  2363  (4  lines).  Telegrams:  PLENTY.  NEWBURY 

Also  makers  of  Marine  Engines, 

Rotary  Displacement  Pumps,  and  Filters 


The  folder 
which  tells 
you  all 
about  it 
FREE 
on  request 

FM. 
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'Y' ou  don’t  have  to  look  through  keyholes 
for  the  answer  to  this  question,  it’s 
been  an  open  door  for  years  to  manufac¬ 
turers  who  rely  on  NUCOCOS. 

NUCOCOS  gives  resistance  to  sticki¬ 
ness,  candying  and  softening.  It  increases 
the  shelf  life,  and  gives  an  added  quality 
to  toffees  by  reason  of  the  extra  creami¬ 
ness  it  imparts.  NUCOCOS  has  been  the 
key  to  successful  toffee  making  for  over 
half  a  century  and  has  opened  the  door 
to  quality  production  and  increased  sales. 

Our  Advisory  Department  is  alway  at 
your  service  and  will  be  happy  to  provide 
full  technical  details  of  NUCOCOS. 


tneie!  good  M%es  losfe  b^r 


LODERS  &  NUCOLINE  LTD. 

Southern  Areo 

UNILEVER  HOUSE  -  BLACKFRIARS  LONDON  E£  4  •  Tel:  CENiral  6323 

Northern  Area  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland 

LIVERPOOL  ROAD  •  WARRINGTON  19.  8LYTHSWOOO  SQ  •  GLASGOW  C.2. 
LANCS  .  Tel:  WARRINGTON  1121 1  Tel :  GLASGOW  CENTRAL  8921 


What  is 
the  secret 
of  the 
perfect 
toffee  ? 


LN  37-5-100 
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New  thoughts  on  food  research 

Some  provocative  ideas  on  the  resjx)nsibilities  of  food 
manufacturers  for  promoting  research  were  put  be¬ 
fore  members  of  the  British  Food  Manufacturing 
Industries  Research  Association  by  their  re-elected 
president,  Professor  M.  C.  Frazer,  m.d.,  d.sc., 
F.R.c.P.,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  held  recently  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel. 

Sjx'aking  on  the  subject  “  Why  do  we  choose  our 
particular  food?”  Professor  Frazer  answered  his 
own  question  by  saying,  in  effect:  “We  don't.” 
Dealing  first  with  the  staple  foods,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  staples  are  almost  invariably  vegetable  in 
origin,  mainly  starchy,  readily  available,  and  cheap. 
Within  these  conditions,  considerable  variety  of 
choice  exists,  yet  we  find  many  people  have  an  almost 
entirely  irrational  preference  for  the  staple  food 
which  has  become  traditional  over  many  generations 
within  their  own  group,  and  will  refuse  to  alter  their 
eating  habits  even  under  the  most  severe  economic 
and  physiological  stresses. 

Professor  Frazer  went  on  to  develop  the  thesis 
that  with  other  foods  also  we  eat  largely  what  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  us,  cooked  in  the  way  we  have  become 
accustomed  to,  and  exert  very  little  control  over  the 
overall  pattern  of  our  diets.  “  We  eat  what  we  can 
get;  we  get  what  is  given  to  us,”  he  said — the  two 
over-riding  factors  being  availability  and  money. 

Professor  Frazer  did  not  attribute  this  “  habitual  ” 
pattern  of  eating  entirely  to  food  patterns  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  however.  He 
felt  that  food  manufacturers  were  in  a  considerable 
measure  responsible  for  the  choice  of  foods  available 
to  the  public.  “  Wheat  flour  is  selected  by  the  mil¬ 
lers,”  he  said,  “.  .  .  b'resh  foods,  such  as  meat, 
fish,  vegetables  and  fruit,  are  largely  selected  by  the 
appropriate  industries  concerned  in  their  produc¬ 
tion.”  Whilst  much  research  goes  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  varieties  which  will  give  better  yields  or  have 
other  desirable  commercial  attributes,  however,  the 
nutritional  aspect  gets  relatively  little  attention. 
Great  improvements  had  been  introduced  in  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  foods  and  in  the  provision  of  cleaner  food, 
he  said,  but  if  the  food  industry  was,  in  fact,  largely 
responsible  for  controlling  people’s  diets,  this  put 
manufacturers  under  a  heavy  obligation.  The  respon- 
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sibility  was  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  industry 
to  ensure,  by  adequate  research,  that  the  changes 
brought  about  in  foods  were  entirely  beneficial.  He 
suggested  that  the  only  way  that  this  could  be  done 
was  to  embark  on  a  really  fundamental  programme 
which  would  elucidate  more  clearly  the  essential 
nature  of  food  and  its  effects  upon  the  human 
organism. 

Professor  Frazer's  order  is  a  tall  one,  for  what  he 
was  calling  for  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
study  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  life  process 
itself.  Yet  he  prefaced  his  general  address  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  deaths  from  coeliac  heart  diseases  in¬ 
creased  among  the  male  population  from  743  in  1921 
to  45,000  in  1956.  If  this  is  connected  with  our 
eating  habits,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is,  then  a  more  serious  approach  to  the  type  of 
basic  research  advocated  by  Professor  Frazer  is 
clearly  overdue,  and  the  food  industry  will  ob¬ 
viously  have  a  part  to  play  in  sponsoring  it  and 
carrying  it  out. 

Potentialities  of  the  U,S,  market 

The  United  States  represents  a  vast  potential  market 
for  British  manufacturers  of  sf)eciality  foods,  if  they 
are  prepared  to  tackle  it  wisely  and  energetically. 
This  is  abundantly  clear  from  a  report  recently  is¬ 
sued  by  the  export  services  branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  reviewing  this  subject.  The  report  is  a 
revision  of  an  earlier  report  issued  in  1956,  and  gives 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  to  the  would-be 
exporter  to  the  U.S.A. 

The  size  of  the  U.S.  market  has  called  forth  many 
colourful  adjectives,  yet  one  never  ceases  to  be 
amazed  when  actual  figures  are  quoted.  To  learn, 
for  instance,  that  there  are  no  less  than  386,800  re¬ 
tail  footl  outlets,  and  that  sales  to  the  public  in  1957 
totalled  an  equivalent  of  nearly  ;^i8,300  million,  is 
itself  surprising  enough.  But  when  one  considers 
that  this  market  is  growing  with  the  population, 
which  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  per  year,  and  that  retail  food  outlets  are  rapidly 
being  added  to  many  department  stores  and  other 
places  where  they  did  not  previously  exist,  one 
realises  that  the  market  is  still  far  from  being  satur¬ 
ated. 
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The  report  points  out,  moreover,  that  despite  tem¬ 
porary  recessions  the  market  for  speciality  foods  is 
increasing  with  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people. 
There  exist  speciality  food  shops,  where  imported 
foods  are  mostly  to  be  found,  but  imported  foods  are 
being  introduced  on  an  increasing  scale  in  super¬ 
markets  and  chains,  and  it  is  here  that  the  really 
enormous  outlet  lies.  The  report  giv^es  details  of  the 
various  outlets  for  speciality  foods,  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  the  different  markets  might  be  attacked. 
It  also  makes  useful  suggestions  concerning  packag¬ 
ing,  and  outlines  the  type  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  which  might  be  necessary. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  report's  most  useful  contribu¬ 
tions,  however,  is  a  description  of  the  general  ways 
in  which  retailers  in  the  U.S.A.  receive  their  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  channels  through  which  British  goods 
might  be  accepted.  Commissions  and  mark-ups  are 
also  discussed  in  some  detail.  Whilst  advising  per¬ 
sonal  visits  wherever  possible,  the  report  also  points 
out  that  facilities  for  preliminary  surv'eys  of  the 
market  are  available  to  British  manufacturers 
through  the  export  services  branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  working  through  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington. 

The  report  contains  several  appendices  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  U.S.  imports  of  some  speciality  foods,  rates 
of  import  duty,  a  summary  of  the  Food,  Drugs,  and 
Cosmetics  Act,  and  notes  on  wholesalers,  retailers 
and  their  associations  and  on  accepted  margins  of 
profit.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  manu¬ 
facturer  interested  in  the  possible  export  of  food 
commodities  to  the  U.S.A. 

Packaging  fcuilities 

The  cause  of  better  packaging  of  foods  and  other 
commodities  was  given  a  further  fillip  recently  by 
the  opening  of  the  Packaging  Centre  in  Poland 
Street,  London.  The  centre  is  designed  to  enable 
manufacturers  of  packaging  materials  to  stage  a  per¬ 
manent  display  of  their  products,  and  to  provide  a 
club  where  everyone  interested  in  packaging  can 
meet,  conduct  business,  and  entertain  friends.  Its 
opening  marks  the  realisation  of  a  long-standing 
ambition  on  the  part  of  its  director,  Mr.  Philip 
Andrew. 

The  centre  was  opened  on  July  i,  by  Sir  David 
Eccles,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  pre¬ 
sence  reflected  the  Government’s  interest  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  better  packaging  of  British  goods.  In  his  open¬ 
ing  address.  Sir  David  remarked  that  in  the  field  of 
haute  couture  we  had  made  great  advances  in  the 
packaging  of  our  most  cherished  commodity — our 
womenfolk.  In  other  fields,  however,  our  goods 
were  often  less  attractively  displayed,  and  if  we 
wished  to  attract  the  foreign  buyers  who  were  so 


necessary  to  our  existence,  we  should  have  to  make 
ceaseless  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  de¬ 
sign  and  packaging.  Even  in  the  home  market.  Sir 
David  continued,  the  im|X)rtance  of  design  and 
packaging  was  continually  increasing.  Children 
were  receiving  far  more  education  in  the  visual  arts 
than  ever  before,  and  as  these  children  grew  up  to 
become  the  purchasers  of  the  country,  this  teaching 
would  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  products 
which  appealed  to  them. 

The  Packaging  Centre  should  give  valuable  help 
to  the  Packaging  Institute  and  the  now  well-estab¬ 
lished  biennial  Packaging  Exhibition  in  assisting 
British  producers  to  make  the  most  of  modern  pack¬ 
aging  dev'elopments,  and  in  enabling  British  manu¬ 
facturers  of  packaging  materials  to  display  their 
goods  to  the  world. 

Milk  and  strontium  90 

The  subject  of  radio-active  fallout  and  its  possible 
hazards  is  still  commanding  much  publicity,  and 
public  confusion  is  clearly  growing  rather  than  be¬ 
ing  cleared  up.  This  is  hardly  surprising  when  the 
testimony  of  different  so-called  experts  is  so  much  at 
odds,  and  one  can  hardly  blame  the  public  if  it  be¬ 
gins  to  doubt  the  “  ex|)ertness  ”  of  any  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  realising  that  most  of  it  is  based  on  surmise 
rather  than  on  fact. 

Certainly  it  appears  that  we  are  already  in  Britain 
feeling  the  effects  of  radio-active  fallout  more  strongly 
than  is  generally  realised  or  was  ever  expected.  Re¬ 
cent  investigations  by  Dr.  John  Fremlin,  a  nuclear 
physicist  called  in  by  worried  W'elsh  farmers  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  radio-activity  of  their  grass,  have  shown 
that  cuttings  from  the  hills  of  Talgarth,  near  Brecon, 
contain  100  times  more  radio-activity  than  is  normal. 
Dr.  Fremlin,  a  senior  lecturer  at  Birmingham  Uni¬ 
versity,  maintains  that  there  is  no  danger  to  water 
supplies  or  meat,  since  the  peat  of  the  hills  filters  the 
noxious  substances  from  the  water,  and  strontium 
90,  the  radio-active  element  generally  reckoned  as 
being  the  most  dangerous  occurring  in  the  fallout 
from  atomic  explosions,  does  not  affect  meat — which 
is  to  say  that  it  does  not  accumulate  in  muscular 
tissue.  He  admits,  however,  that  milk  could  be 
affected  if  cows  were  to  consume  the  grass,  but  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  are  unlikely  to  graze  at  the  altitude 
(2,000  ft.)  from  which  the  samples  were  taken.  He 
also  says  that  if  two-thirds  of  the  radio-activity  in 
the  samples  already  tested  comes  from  strontium  90, 
then  sheep  grazing  on  the  land  would  have  in  their 
bones  within  a  year  an  amount  equal  to  that  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  limit  of  safety  in  human  beings. 

Moreover,  Dr.  b'remlin  revealed  that  samples  of 
grass  from  his  own  garden  in  Birmingham  had  a 
radio-activity  10  times  above  normal. 
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Another  controversial  angle  of  the  subject  has 
recently  developed  in  Somerset,  where  Colonel 
Geoffrey  Taylor,  prospective  Liberal  candidate  for 
Yeovil,  and  a  former  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Lahore  and  Consultant  Physician  to 
the  14th  Army,  has  been  addressing  audiences  on  the 
dangers  arising  from  radioactive  fallout.  As  a  result 
of  his  addresses,  in  which  he  told  his  listeners  that 
every  specimen  of  British  soil,  grass,  and  milk 
examined  contain  some  strontium  go  from  nuclear 
tests.  Colonel  Taylor  has  received  letters  from  the 
Milk  Marketing  Board  pointing  out  the  disastrous 
effects  which  a  scare  about  the  radio-activity  of  milk 
might  have  upon  the  sales  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  Despite  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  M.M.B. 
to  prevent  British  farmers  suffering  as  a  result  of 
undue  public  alarm.  Colonel  Taylor  is  clearly  more 
concerned  with  the  possible  disastrous  effects  of 
strontium  90  in  the  bones  of  British  babies,  and  is 
not  hesitating  to  continue  his  campaign. 

And  so  the  controversy  rages,  with  the  possible 
survival  of  the  human  race  at  stake.  The  subject  is 
already  bedevilled  enough  with  uninformed  and 
politically  prejudiced  comment.  Yet  when  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  our  milk  supplies  are  already 
detectably  affected,  and  are  saved  from  worse  danger 
only  because  our  cows  have  no  head  for  heights,  we 
can  hardly  go  on  facing  with  equanimity  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  we  are  being  saved  from  massive  destruc¬ 
tion  only  at  the  cost  of  lingering  decay. 

Protein  and  mental  health 

The  general  value  of  a  sufficiency  of  first-class  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  diet  of  animals  and  humans  has  now  been 
appreciated  for  many  years,  but  certain  specific 
effects  of  protein  deficiency  are  still  coming  to  light. 
One  such  is  the  effect  on  mental  development.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  work  reported  recently  by  two  investiga¬ 
tors,  it  may  be  possible  by  nutritional  means  to 
influence  favourably  the  mental  health  of  many 
people. 

In  studies  with  human  beings,  doctors  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  College  of  Medicine  have  shown  that 
pregnant  women  whose  diets  are  poor  during  hot 
weather  have  an  increased  possibility  of  giving  birth 
to  mentally  defective  children.  This  finding  was 
based  on  a  study  of  the  number  of  individuals  ad¬ 
mitted  to  state  institutions  between  i860  and  1949. 
In  reporting  these  findings,  the  doctors  express  the 
belief  that  the  summer  heat  causes  pregnant  women 
to  decrease  their  food  intake,  particularly  of  high- 
quality  protein,  thus  affecting  the  development  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  tissue  of  the  foetus.  They  found 
that  hot  summers  resulted  in  more  mental  defectives 
“  to  a  surprisingly  significant  degree.”  It  was  urged 
that  public  health  authorities  should  not  wait  for 


further  conclusive  evidence  of  the  association  be¬ 
tween  diet  and  mental  development,  but  should  take 
immediate  action  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  expec¬ 
tant  mothers. 

The  investigators  point  out  that  this  question  of 
favourably  influencing  mental  development  by  im¬ 
proving  nutrition  is  particularly  important  in  under- 
develojied  countries,  especially  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  these  also  have  a  hot  climate. 

Fodder  from  starch  waste 

In  1957,  a  start  was  made  in  Holland  on  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  proteins  for  fodder  manufacture  from  efflu¬ 
ents  of  the  potato-starch  industry  and  400  tons  of 
albuminous  products  were  turned  out,  300  tons  of 
which  were  of  excellent  quality  with  a  75  to  80% 
protein  content. 

Over  a  million  tons  of  potatoes  are  processed  into 
potato  starch  annually  in  the  Netherlands,  the  starch 
content  of  the  |x)tatoes  being  in  the  region  of  20%. 
The  remainder  of  the  {x^tato,  which  was  formerly 
carried  away  with  the  effluents,  also  contains  highly 
valuable  constituents  such  as  proteins,  minerals, 
sugar  and  vitamins,  and  in  the  post-war  years  the 
Netherlands  potato-starch  industry  has  vigorously 
taken  up  research  into  ways  and  means  of  regain¬ 
ing  these  valuable  constituents  from  the  effluents. 
As  high-grade  proteins  are  much  needed  and  the 
supply  of  animal  protein  such  as  fish  meal  and  meat 
meal  is  scarce,  the  processing  of  vegetable  proteins 
of  equal  value  is  considered  of  great  importance. 

Feeding  tests  are  claimed  to  have  shown  that  the 
protein  product  obtained  from  the  effluent  of  the 
potato-starch  industry  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  ani¬ 
mal  protein,  the  main  constituents  being  moisture, 
10-12%,  crude  protein  75-80%,  carbohydrates 
6-12%,  minerals  1-5%,  and  fats  o-5-i  o%.  Chemical 
analyses  have  shown  that  this  protein  contains  the 
important  essential  amino  acids  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties.  It  has  also  been  proved  to  contain  a  great  many 
vitamins,  including  vitamin  B,,,  which  originally 
was  believed  to  be  present  only  in  animal  tissues. 

Feeding  tests  on  a  large  scale  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Netherlands  Institute  for  Nutritional 
Research  T.N.O.,  the  ex])erimental  station  for 
modern  livestock  feeding,  ”  De  Schothorst,”  and 
other  organisations.  These  actual  feeding  tests  gave 
satisfactory  results  inasmuch  as  the  potato  proved 
to  be  better  than  soya  protein  and  hardly  inferior  to 
animal  protein.  When,  in  comjx)und  feeds,  part  of 
the  animal  protein  was  replaced  by  potato  protein, 
the  feeding  value  was  found  to  increase. 

If  other  vegetable  proteins,  such  as  soya,  were 
replaced  by  potato  protein,  the  adding  of  antibiotics 
could  achieve  the  same  effect  without  there  being 
any  danger  attached.  The  favourable  effect  of  potato 
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flour  was,  in  the  tests  undertaken,  found  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  pronounced  with  very  young  animals  and 
its  use  was  given  preference  in  various  kinds  of 
meals  for  young  pigs. 

As  yet  only  a  start  has  been  made  on  this  fruitful 
method  of  protein  separation  from  potato  starch 
effluents  and  research  is  continuing  with  a  view  to 
processing  other  valuable  constituents  from  the  efflu¬ 
ents  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  the  cultivation  of  manufacturing  strains  of 
potatoes. 

Kain-making  and  the  law 

The  growing  ability  of  meteorological  scientists  to 
cause  precipitation  of  rain  is  bound  to  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  upon  agriculture  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  process  is  not  without  its  hazards,  how¬ 
ever,  and  recent  events  have  shown  that  a  number  of 
legal  niceties  may  be  involved.  For  this  reason,  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  Organisation  is  conferring  with  the  coun¬ 
try’s  Attorney-General  on  the  legal  aspects  of  rain¬ 
making. 

The  conference  follows  experiments  by  C.S.I.R.O. 
radio  physicists,  whose  attempts  at  rain-making  have 
twice  within  the  last  year  met  with  dramatic  success. 
In  December  last  they  created  20  storms  from  their 
planes,  each  10  miles  across,  and  produced  falls  of 
up  to  20  points  in  two  areas  of  New  South  Wales. 
In  January,  three  men  were  nearly  drowned  and  a 
utility  was  swept  away  in  a  flood  caused  by  rain¬ 
making  experiments  in  Queensland. 

Several  legal  points  arise  from  these  events.  What 
would  happen,  for  instance,  if  heavy  rain  fell  on  the 
property  of  a  landowner  who  did  not  want  it,  involv¬ 
ing  him  in  material  losses?  Who  would  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  if  the  three  men  had  been  drowned  ?  Could 
their  relatives  have  sued  the  C.S.I.R.O.,  the  Mary 
Kathleen  Uranium  Co.,  which  sought  the  rain¬ 
making  attempt,  the  Queensland  Government,  or  the 
Australian  Government?  These  points  were  raised 
by  Professor  G.  Sawer,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  National  University,  who  pointed  out  that 
legislation  was  needed  immediately  to  protect  not 
only  the  rain-makers,  but  also  those  on  whose 
property  the  rain  fell. 

Under  common  law,  he  said,  a  landowner  owns 
the  ‘  ‘  superincumbent  column  of  air '  ’  rising  above 
his  land  to  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  has  made  statutory  exception  to 
the  private  ownership  of  air  to  prevent  action  for 
trespass  being  made  against  airlines,  but  they  have 
been  held  to  be  liable  for  anything  falling  from  a 
plane  and  causing  damage.  Therefore  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  if  a  rain-maker  caused  rain  to  fall  which 
damaged  a  farmer’s  property,  he  would  be  liable. 


Britain  in  Europe,  Ltd. 

Supporters  of  the  movement  for  the  closer  integra¬ 
tion  of  British  trade  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
have  taken  another  step  towards  furthering  their 
aims  by  the  formation  of  a  new  organisation,  the 
Britain  in  Europe  Committee.  This  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  company  limited  by  guarantee,  and 
its  main  function  will  be  to  undertake  or  sponsor 
original  research  on  European  economic  integration, 
and  generally  to  stimulate  interest  in  Britain’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  proposed  European  Free  Trade 
Area.  To  this  end,  the  committee  will  provide 
specialised  information  and  documentation  on  Euro¬ 
pean  economic  integration,  besides  initiating  or  sup¬ 
porting  courses,  lectures  and  meetings. 

The  committee  will  meet  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  David  Kelly,  and  members  with  an  interest 
in  the  food  industry  include  Sir  Harry  Jephcott, 
chairman  of  Glaxo  laboratories,  Mr.  Lloyd  Owen, 
chairman  of  Rowntree’s,  and  Mr.  John  Ryan,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Metal  Box  Company. 

Can  si^es 

Order  out  of  chaos  is  never  easy  to  create.  On  the 
question  of  can  sizes,  it  has  taken  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  52  of  the  International  Organisation  for  Stan¬ 
dardisation  10  years  of  striving  to  reach  agreement. 
At  a  recent  plenary  session  of  the  Organisation  at 
Harrogate,  this  committee  agreed  on  the  terms  of 
two  draft  recommendations,  one  for  ranges  of  no¬ 
minal  capacities  and  diameters  of  tins  for  milk,  the 
other  laying  down  a  set  of  18  ranges  of  cans  for 
such  products  as  meat,  soup,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  draft  recommendations  agreed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  designed  to  simplify  international  trade, 
to  reduce  misconceptions  between  buyer  and  seller, 
and  ultimately  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
ordinary  shopper,  and  they  represent  an  important 
step  forward  in  the  international  standardisation  of 
food  cans.  In  each  instance  the  committee  set  out 
nominal  capacities,  in  millilitres,  together  with  a 
permissible  percentage  deviation  which,  though  wide 
enough  to  allow  for  variation  in  the  density  of  differ¬ 
ent  fiKxistuffs,  are  close  enough  to  ensure  that  all 
cans  in  a  given  range  may  be  regarded  as  ‘  ‘  com¬ 
mercially  similar”  in  content.  The  recommended 
system  is  for  a  number — e.g.  ”  12  ” — to  indicate  the 
nominal  capacity — in  this  case  850  ml. 

The  Organisation  is  well  supported  by  members 
representing  various  interests  in  the  British  food  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  findings  will  be 
widely  adopted.  Otherwise,  with  yet  another  system 
of  can  sizes  on  our  hands,  we  shall  have  not  order 
but  confusion  worse  confounded. 
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Left:  Peach  pitters  at  work  stoning  the  fruit.  Right:  A  woman  packing  local  ”  peas.  The  same  line  is  used  for  packing  the 

choicer  grades  of  fruit. 


Fruit  Canning  in  Yietoria 

By  L  B.  Scull 

Having  recently  completed  an  extended  tour  of  the  fruit  growing  areas  of  Victoria,  the  author 
of  this  article  describes  some  of  the  techniques  he  saw  used  for  processing  the  fruit,  and  gives 
his  impressions  of  this  branch  of  the  Australian  food  industry. 


¥  ITERALLY  millions  of  cans  of 
■*-^Australian  fruit  are  sold  in 
Britain  every  year.  Records  show 
that  whereas  in  1926  the  exports 
amounted  to  200,000  cases,  by 
1955  they  had  risen  to  the  very 
high  figure  of  4,500,000  cases,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  any  slacken¬ 
ing. 

Australia  sends  us  pineapples, 
apricots,  pears  and  peaches,  with 
smaller  quantities  of  cocktail  and 
“  two  fruit  "  packs. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  can¬ 
neries  now  operate  throughout 
Australia,  but  in  this  article  only 
the  methods  used  in  Victoria  will 
be  considered. 

Apricots 

These  are  canned  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  the  other  fruits 
mentioned,  partly  because  of  lack 
of  demand,  and  partly  because 


very  much  more  hand  labour  is 
required.  Wage  rates  are  rela¬ 
tively  high  in  Australia,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  until  such  time  as  apricot 
canning  can  be  mechanised  there 
may  not  be  any  large-scale  pro¬ 
duction.  What  packing  is  done 
generally  takes  place  during  the 
first  3  weeks  of  January. 

Peaches,  pears 

The  seasons  for  these  generally 
ov'erlap,  with  pears  being  ready 
at  the  end  of  January;  the  peaches 
mature  2/3  weeks  later.  Because 
of  this  overlap  most  factories  are 
geared  to  cope  with  both  fruits  at 
the  same  time.  During  the  period 
from  the  end  of  January  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  thousands  of 
people  are  engaged  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
the  machines  are  stripped  and 
overhauled  ready  for  the  next  one. 


Federal  inspection 

Every  factory  in  Australia 
which  exports  canned  fruit  comes 
under  Federal  supervision  all  the 
time  the  factory  is  working,  and 
even  when  the  fruit  has  been  safely 
canned  and  stored,  a  further  in¬ 
spection  is  made  before  an  export 
certificate  is  granted.  Several  in¬ 
spectors  are  stationed  at  each  fac¬ 
tory,  and  working  to  standards 
laid  down  by  the  Government 
these  inspectors  see  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  protected  so  far  as  weight 
and  quality  is  concerned.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  chief  inspector, 
the  goods  packed  are  not  up  to  the 
standards  laid  down,  he  has  the 
authority  to  reject  the  pack  for  ex¬ 
port  purposes,  and  he  therefore 
carries  full  responsibility  for  en¬ 
suring  that  export  packs  conform 
in  all  details  with  the  standards 
laid  down. 
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Pear  canning 

The  type  of  pear  canned  is  the 
Bartlett,  though  a  few  Packhams 
are  also  packed  in  order  to  pro¬ 
long  the  season. 

These  pears  are  grown  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  Golden  Valley,  a 
rich  and  fertile  area,  the  fringe  of 
which  is  about  112  miles  from 
Melbourne.  Many  large  firms 
operate  around  Shepparton,  Kya- 
bram  and  similar  places,  all  with¬ 
in  easy  reach  of  the  supply,  and  in 
addition  several  canneries  operate 
around  Melbourne  itself. 

Between  them  the  canneries 
handle  thousands  of  tons  of  pears, 
and  possibly  70%  of  their  packs 
will  be  consumed  in  British  homes 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  pears  are  harvested  when 
they  are  fully  matured,  but  still 
green  and  hard.  Some  use  of  the 
penetrometer  is  made  by  the 
growers  to  determine  the  correct 
stage  for  picking,  but  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  gives  them  a  very  close 
idea. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the 
season  starts  about  mid-January, 
and  from  then  on,  the  canneries 
work  flat  out  in  trying  to  cope  with 
supplies.  As  they  cannot  hope  to 
cope  with  them  without  storage  of 
some  sort,  great  use  is  made  of 
cold  stores,  practically  every  fac¬ 
tory  having  enough  cold  storage 
space  on  its  premises  to  deal  with 
all  its  requirements.  The  provision 
of  these  storage  facilities  is  natur¬ 
ally  only  economical  for  large  con- 


A  view  of  the  pear 
peeling  line.  The 
peeled  pears  are 
in  the  centre  and 
the  waste  in  the 
bottom. 
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being  placed  on  the  conveyor  belt, 
which  delivers  them  to  the  peeling 
machines,  a  distance  of  some  loo 
yd.  At  the  machines,  the  boxes 
are  automatically  dumped,  self 
righted,  then  carried  on  by  con¬ 
veyor  to  the  empty  box  depart¬ 
ment.  This  method  ensures  that 
no  backward  fruit  arrives  at  the 
machines,  whereas  the  block  stack 
method  is  susjiect  in  this  connec¬ 
tion. 

Peeling 

Kvery  factory  has  batteries  of 
American  jx'eling  machines,  and 
usually  each  battery  is  set  up  to 
peel  a  pre-gradcd  size  of  pear. 
The  size  grading  is  therefore  a 
very  important  process,  as  correct 
grading  leads  to  greater  yields  per 
ton,  and  to  better  size  grading  in 
the  cans. 

These  machines,  which  operate 
at  a  speed  of  about  48  jx'ars  per 
min.,  peel  and  core  the  fruit  and 
remove  the  stem  and  calyx.  They 
have  generally  been  found  to  be 
very  efficient. 

A  new  machine  has  been  tested 
this  season,  however,  and  high 
hopes  are  entertained  for  it. 
VV'hereas  the  older  type  machine 
uses  cutting  blades,  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  removes  the  skin  by  an 
abrasive  action.  As  it  follows  the 
contour  of  the  pear,  a  much  better 
shape  is  achieved,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  yields  will  be  greater,  and  that 


labour  will  be  saved  in  after¬ 
trimming.  One  disadvantage 
noted  was  the  greater  tendency  to 
discoloration  or  oxidation,  but  this 
difficulty  will  no  doubt  be  over¬ 
come.  At  least  one  factory  has 
already  decided  to  change  over  to 
the  new  machine  next  season. 

On  leaving  the  peeling  machines, 
the  pears  are  passed  over  a  shaker 
washer,  where  the  adhering  cores 
are  rejected  and  the  pears  receive 
a  light  rinse  with  dilute  brine. 
They  then  go  on  to  the  inspection 
belt  where  such  halves  as  may 
need  more  trimming  are  diverted 
to  the  trimmers,  whence  they  join 
the  main  stream  and  arrive  at  the 
filling  end  of  the  conveyor. 

Filling 

For  both  pears  and  peaches, 
two  can  sizes  are  used — No.  i 
Tall  (16  oz.)  and  Azi  (30  oz.)  Dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  hlling  are  used, 
varying  from  direct  ploughing 
into  the  cans  to  hand  packing, 
either  off  the  belt  or  by  what  is 
called  the  “slit  method."  In 
earlier  years,  all  pears  were  hand 
packed,  and  experienced  packers 
could  earn  up  to  £20  per  week  on 
piece  work.  This  method  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  the  slit 
method. 

For  this  method,  slits  holding 
six  30  oz.  cans  are  fixed  at  about 
3  ft.  intervals  down  the  length  of 
the  conveyor.  These  are  fed  by 


tracks  from  the  main  can-delivery 
line,  and  are  so  placed  that  the 
tops  of  the  cans  are  level  with  the 
conveyor  belt.  This  arrangement 
greatly  facilitates  the  rapid  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  cans  with  minimum 
handling  of  the  fruit  pieces.  Dis¬ 
advantages  are  that  experienced 
packers  are  required,  and  that  the 
cans  have  to  be  transported  in 
trays  from  the  packers  to  the  fill¬ 
ing  machines. 

The  latest  improvement  of  the 
method  is  to  have  the  slits  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  con¬ 
veyor  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
chain  conveyor  which  is  pedal- 
operated  by  a  woman  at  the  end 
of  the  line. 

Some  factories  fiack  four  grades, 
i.e.  Fancy,  Choice,  Standard  and 
Local.  As  the  pears  pass  along  the 
belt  the  first  two  or  three  packers 
pick  off  the  best  quality,  which 
are  pears  without  any  blemishes  or 
residual  cores,  and  of  similar  size. 
These  can  either  be  Fancy  or 
Choice  depending  on  the  syrup 
added.  Fancy  grade  fruit  is 
packed  in  syrup  of  35°  Brix  and 
choice  grade  in  syrup  of  30° 
Brix. 

Selection  is  then  made  of 
Standard  grade  fruit,  which  is 
filled  farther  along  the  belt  into 
cans  running  alongside  the  con¬ 
veyor  at  a  lower  level.  Standard 
grade  packs  contain  syrup  of  20° 
Brix. 

Fruit  with  too  many  blemishes 
is  left  on  the  belt  until  the  end, 
and  is  either  packed  for  local  trade 
or,  more  often,  diverted  to  the 
dicing  machines  for  use  in  ‘ '  two 
fruit  ”  packs  after  removal  of  the 
offending  blemishes. 

In  each  case,  the  cans  are  filled 
to  capacity  without  the  fruit  being 
in  any  way  damaged  by  crushing. 
Cans  are  not  normally  weighed  on 
the  line,  but  one  operator  is  con¬ 
tinually  engaged  in  check-weigh¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  the  Federal  In¬ 
spectors  check  both  fruit  weight 
and  net  weight,  together  with 
syrup  densities  at  time  of  fill. 

Peach  canning 

Since  peaches  mature  over  a 
much  shorter  season  than  pears, 
canneries  are  mostly  working  to 
capacity  during  the  harvest  period. 
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but  some  tend  to  ease  off  a  little 
once  the  flush  is  over,  and  regu¬ 
late  their  production  to  the  amount 
still  in  the  cold  stores. 

The  cold  storage  of  peaches  is 
something  of  a  problem,  as  the 
fruit  does  not  hold  up  much  longer 
than  three  to  four  weeks.  The 
peaches  seen  came  from  the  Golden 
Valley  and  Griffiths,  an  irrigation 
area  of  New  South  Wales.  Vari¬ 
ous  types  are  produced,  but  in  the 
main  they  are  confined  to  Phillips, 
Golden  Queen  and  Pullars. 

On  arrival  at  the  factory,  the 
peaches  are  put  over  the  first  in¬ 
spection  belt,  the  ripe  ones  being 
allowed  to  go  on,  and  the  semi-ripe 
taken  off.  Occasional  green  ones 
appear,  but  they  too  are  removed 
for  further  treatment.  Fruit  un¬ 
suitable  for  canning  is  diverted  to 
jam  making. 

Fruit  which  has  to  be  stored  for 
use  later  on  is  placed  in  cold  stores 
at  temperatures  of  30°F.,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  this  gives  a  better 
product  than  fruit  stored  at  32° F. 

Peach  pitting 

After  passing  the  first  inspection 
belt,  the  peaches  are  conveyed  to 
batteries  of  American-type  pitting 
machines.  These  machines  are 
very  effective,  the  fruit  being  split 
and  the  pits  removed  by  the  same 
machine.  One  female  operator 
places  the  peach  on  a  roller  con¬ 
veyor,  and  the  fingers  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  pick  it  up,  regardless  of  size, 
and  place  it  in  the  arms  which 
keeps  it  in  position  whilst  the  saw 
cuts  through  it.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  this,  two  blades  cut  round 
the  pit,  thus  removing  it  from  the 
flesh,  and  the  two  halves  fall  on 
one  conveyor,  whilst  the  pit  falls 
on  to  the  waste  conveyor.  From 
this  pitting  machine,  the  halves 
travel  on  another  belt  where  they 
are  inspected  for  unsatisfactory 
pitting,  any  such  peaches  removed 
for  re-pitting,  either  manually  or 
by  machine. 

Lye  peeling 

Before  entry  into  the  lye  peeler, 
the  peaches  pass  over  a  shaker 
which  turns  the  cut  side  down¬ 
wards,  thus  allowing  the  lye  to 
work  on  the  skin.  Leaving  the 
peeler,  the  fruit  passed  under  a 


rinse,  which  removes  all  traces  of 
lye.  Several  inspections  follow 
this  operation,  and  again  use  of 
“shakers"  is  made.  The  halves 
are  turned  upward  on  one  belt  and 
downward  on  the  next.  By  this 
method  it  is  simple  to  reject  fruit 
with  blemishes  either  on  the  skin 
or  in  the  core  centre. 

Grading 

The  next  operation  is  that  of 
grading,  and  this  is  most  imjwrt- 
ant.  As  the  slicing  machines  are 
set  up  to  deal  with  specific  sizes  of 
halves,  it  is  important  that  the 
proper  sizes  are  selected.  The 
grading  machine  is  similar  in  con¬ 
struction  to  a  pea  grader,  but  with 
very  much  larger  perforations, 
and  on  a  horizontal  plane  rather 
than  being  cylindrical.  Peaches 
having  a  diameter  of  less  than  2| 
in.  are  ploughed  off  for  canning  as 
"halves,"  whilst  the  larger  ones 
are  delivered  to  the  slicing  ma¬ 
chines.  By  far  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  |)eaches  are  produced  as 
slices,  and  these  have  proved  very 
popular  with  the  British  house¬ 
wife. 

Slicing 

The  slicing  machines  are  also  of 
American  design,  though  some  of 
them  are  made  in  Australia.  Un¬ 
like  some  of  the  small  slicers  seen 
in  this  country,  these  machines  are 
very  high  capacity  units.  The 
peach  halves  are  fed  in  automatic¬ 
ally,  after  passing  over  a  machine 
with  fingers  which  turns  the  fruit 
in  the  proper  position  for  slicing. 
Depending  on  the  grade  of  slice 
required,  the  machine  can  be  set 
to  deliver  either  five  or  seven 
slices.  Large  circular  knives  off¬ 
set  from  the  centre  do  the  actual 
cutting,  and  the  slices  are  de¬ 
posited  on  a  conveyor  belt  which 
is  in  itself  a  further  grader,  as  it  is 
so  split  that  the  main  slices  travel 
down  the  centre  of  the  belt,  whilst 
the  off-cuts  are  ploughed  off  at  the 
sides. 

The  slices  are  then  carried  on  an 
inspection  belt  leading  to  the  filling 
tables,  and  in  the  process  are  ex¬ 
amined  by  women  looking  for  de¬ 
fects  that  may  have  been  passed 
earlier  or  have  been  caused  by  the 
slicing  machine  itself. 


Packing 

All  grades  are  packed  either 
manually  or  by  machine.  In  the 
manual  method  the  peaches  are 
delivered  to  filling  tables  having 
cans  running  parallel  with,  but 
lower  than,  the  conveyor.  These 
tables  vary  in  design,  but  mostly 
follow  the  same  principle.  In  the 
machine  method,  the  slices  are 
either  conveyor  -  fed  or  water- 
flumed  to  hoppers,  which  are  set 
on  top  of  fillers  not  unlike  pea 
fillers.  Speeds  of  120  cans  per 
min.  are  reached  with  this  method. 
The  filled  cans  are  then  conveyed 
to  the  syruping  machines  and 
thence  on  to  the  closers.  Syrup 
strengths  of  45®,  35®  and  25® 
Brix  are  used  for  Fancy,  Choice 
and  Standard  grades  respectively. 

After  being  filled  the  cans  are 
conveyed  to  the  syruping  ma¬ 
chines,  and  then  to  the  seamers. 
Some  factories  use  exhaust  boxes, 
but  a  number  use  vacuum  seam¬ 
ers.  Many  of  the  closing  machines 
operate  at  up  to  140  cans /min. 

Cooking  equipment  ranges  from 
open  tanks  to  modern  retorts  with 
facilities  for  cooling  the  cans,  and 
cooking  times  and  temperatures 
vary  with  the  type  of  equipment. 
In  equipment  operating  at  212® F., 
16  oz.  pears  were  generally  cooked 
for  between  16  and  20  min,,  30  oz. 
cans  receiving  a  24  to  32  min. 
cook.  With  peaches,  16  oz.  cans 
were  cooked  for  between  20  and 
24  min.,  and  30  oz,  cans  for  30  to 
35  min.  These  times  are  reduced 
appreciably  for  pressure  retorts. 

Labelling  is  not  done  straight 
from  the  coolers,  although  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  adoption  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  granted  this  year. 
On  leaving  the  coolers  the  cans  run 
down  conveyor  channels,  from 
which  they  are  lifted  manually  by 
a  clamp  device.  They  are  then 
stacked  on  pallets  with  a  layer  of 
stiff  paper  between  each  row  for 
transportation  to  the  labelling  de¬ 
partment. 

Before  the  cans  are  labelled,  a 
further  check  is  made  by  the  F'ed- 
eral  inspectors,  and  if  they  are 
found  to  be  satisfactory  an  export 
pass  is  granted.  Labelling  depart¬ 
ments  are  in  general  well  equipped, 
having  faulty-can  rejectors,  case 
packers  and  compression  units. 
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INDUSTRIAL 

LIGHTING 

EQUIPMENT 

A  "FOOD  MANUFACTURE"  SURVEY 


T  IGHTING  is  an  important  fac- 
■*-^tor  in  efficient  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  of  all  types,  and  although  it 
is  probably  true  to  say  that  no 
manufacturer  of  lighting  equip¬ 
ment  has  designed  fittings  with  the 
needs  of  the  food  industry  exclus¬ 
ively  in  mind,  many  have  been 
conscious  of  these  needs  and  have 
sought  to  cater  for  them.  Thus  we 
have  lighting  equipment  which  is 
vapour-proof,  for  use  in  jam¬ 
boiling  rooms  and  other  areas 
where  large  amounts  of  steam  are 
generated,  fittings  designed  to 
eliminate  the  collection  of  dust, 
and  devices  specially  adapted  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  broken  glass 
falling  into  food  products  in  the 
event  of  elements  fusing. 

We  give  below  a  description  of 
some  of  the  modern  lighting 
equif)ment  now  available,  much  of 
which  features  these  special  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  food  industry. 

Fluorescent  and  filament  lamps 

The  industrial  lighting  equip¬ 
ment  manufactured  by  Crompton 
Parkinson,  Ltd.,  ranges  from  the 
simplest  batten  -  mounted  single 
fluorescent  tube — which  can  be 
fitted  with  any  up  to  400  combina¬ 
tions  of  reflector  and  diffuser  ele¬ 


ments — to  spot  lamps  and  general 
service  lamps  for  floodlighting. 

Shown  in  the  manufacturer’s 
booklet  “Crompton  Lighting  Fit¬ 
tings”  are  16  different  classifica¬ 
tions  of  industrial  /  commercial 
fluorescent  lamps  and  fittings,  17 
types  of  filament  lamps  and  fit¬ 
tings  and  five  types  of  electrical 
discharge  lamps. 

Lamps,  of  ratings  20  w.-8o  w. 
can  be  supplied  in  2  ft.,  3  ft.,  4  ft. 
or  5  ft.  lengths  in  any  of  five 
colours,  i.e.  warm  white,  de  luxe 
warm  white,  daylight,  natural  and 
colour-matching. 

Reflectors  are  available  in  closed 
or  open  ended  form  in  metal,  opal 
plastic,  translucent  plastic  and 
heavy  duty  vitreous  enamel. 

Special  purpose  vapour-proof 
fittings  are  available  for  locations 
where  very  corrosive  vapours  are 
present  in  fairly  concentrated 
amounts  or  where  excessive  dust 
or  non-explosive  chemical  pow¬ 
ders  are  present.  All  Industrial 
Flameproof  Crompton  Parkinson 
fittings  carry  the  appropriate  Bux¬ 
ton  certificate. 

Above:  Corrosion-resistant  light  fittings 
by  G.E.C.  On  the  left  is  a  fitting  for 
tungsten  lamps,  and  on  the  right  one 
for  fluorescent  tubes. 


These  fittings  can  be  supplied 
with  a  clear  “Perspex”  tube 
which  totally  encloses  the  lamp, 
thus  removing  all  possibility  of 
glass  falling  into  edible  products 
in  the  unlikely  event  of  the  lamp 
bursting. 

In  all  the  fluorescent,  spring- 
loaded  lamp  holders  allow  rapid 
insertion  or  removal  of  lamps  from 
either  end  of  the  fitting,  and  re¬ 
flector  panels  can  be  quickly  re¬ 
moved  without  tools  when  clean¬ 
ing  is  necessary. 

The  Crompton  New  Line  trunk¬ 
ing  associated  with  these  fittings 
is  described  as  self  -  aligning, 
adaptable,  speedily  installed,  and 
easily  maintained,  and  it  can  be 
suspended,  even  when  fully 
loaded,  from  points  up  to  15  ft. 
apart. 

One  of  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
wattage  lamps  intended  for  areas 
where  food  is  being  prepared  is  a 
safety  device  which  prevents  the 
possibility  of  lamp  shattering  at 
the  end  of  its  life.  A  circular  plat¬ 
form  of  transparent  material  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  lamp  during  manu¬ 
facture  and,  being  free  to  move, 
the  platform  always  assumes  a 
horizontal  position  beneath  the 
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Left:  The  Crompton  Parkinson 
vapour-proof  fitting  type  AV  1114  with 
a  reflector  of  white  PVC. 


Below:The  Benjamin  Heavy  Duty  Flur- 
olier  fitting  is  designed  for  local  or 
general  lighting  in  atmospheres  con¬ 
taining  dust,  fluff  or  other  fine  particles. 


filament.  Thus,  if  molten  metal 
falls  from  the  filament,  the  plat¬ 
form  provides  absolute  protection 
for  the  glass  bulb. 

Benjamin  Electric,  Ltd.,  manu¬ 
facture  suitable  lighting  fittings 
for  many  factory  requirements, 
the  majority  being  finished  in 
Crysteel  vitreous  enamel — an  ex¬ 
clusive  product  which  provides 
the  hard,  smooth  surface  used  for 
Benjamin  reflectors.  This  is 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  ordinary 
vitreous  enamel,  and  to  have  the 
highest  reflection  factor  of  any 
vitreous  enamel  obtainable. 

The  Flurolier  fluorescent  fitting 
is  used  in  a  great  many  lighting 
installations  for  food  manufacture, 
and  Benjamin  supply  a  complete 
range  of  these  fittings.  They  are 
available  in  single  or  continuous 
runs,  with  or  without  top  light 
facility,  and  include  a  wide  variety 
of  fixing  arrangements.  Lamp¬ 
holders  are  said  to  be  of  novel  de¬ 
sign,  and  reflectors  are  easily  de¬ 
tachable  for  cleaning.  A  variety 
of  fittings  is  thus  available  with 
which  to  plan  practically  any 
lighting  scheme. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the 
Heavy  Duty  Flurolier  fitting, 
which  has  internal  wiring,  while 
the  gear  and  contacts  are  effec¬ 
tively  sealed  off  so  that  dust  can¬ 
not  penetrate  between  the  heavy 
brass  lampholder  and  the  lamp. 
This  fitting  takes  any  standard 
Benjamin  reflector  for  single  8o  w. 
5  ft.  tube. 

In  addition  to  these  Crysteel 
vitreous  enamel  fittings,  Flurolier 
fittings  can  be  supplied  for  use 
where  conditions  are  reasonably 
clean  and  dry  in  Peropal  finish, 
which  is  obtained  by  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  in  high-temperature  stove 
enamelling. 


In  the  Benjamin  tungsten  range 
all  types  of  reflectors  are  listed,  in¬ 
cluding  dispersive,  concentrating, 
corrosion-resisting  and  angle  units. 
The  firm  also  supply  a  range  of 
visor  covers  for  most  of  their  re¬ 
flectors  which  exclude  dust  and 
dirt.  These  are  available  in  clear 
plastic,  and  are  recommended  for 
use  in  the  food  industry  in  areas 
where  the  breaking  of  a  lamp,  un¬ 
likely  as  this  might  be,  might 
cause  contamination  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Non-corrodible  fittings 

Special  fluorescent  and  tung¬ 
sten  fittings  for  applications  in 
which  a  non-corrodible  fitting  is 
essential  have  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Ltd.,  with  the  demands  of  the 
food  industry  especially  in  mind. 
They  have  been  designed  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  possibility  of  rusting,  and 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  paint  is 
avoided  so  as  to  remove  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  flakes  of  corroded  paint  fall¬ 
ing  into  foodstuffs. 

The  G.E.C.  F62107  twin  5  ft. 
fluorescent  fitting  has  a  complete 
Perspex  enclosure,  the  lower  sur¬ 
face  having  corrugations  in  which 
the  fluorescent  tubes  rest.  This 
ensures  that  the  brightest  parts  of 
the  enclosure  are  the  corrugated 
seatings,  and  that  the  maximum 


of  light  is  given  in  a  downwards 
direction.  Access  for  relamping, 
for  the  changing  of  gear  and  for 
wiring  is  from  one  end  of  the  fit¬ 
ting,  where  the  end  cover  is  fixed 
by  a  single  captive  knob.  Special 
section  gaskets  ensure  a  vapour- 
tight-closure. 

The  F64532  200  w.  and  F64533 
300  /  500  w.  tungsten  fittings  are 
also  completely  corrosion  proof. 
In  each  fitting  the  main  lamp 
housing  is  of  Perspex,  the  ceiling 
plate  is  of  rigid  P.V.C.,  and  the 
suspensions  are  of  Terylene  cord. 
There  are  no  external  metal  parts. 
The  sealed-in  cover  is  made  in 
clear  pin-spot  Perspex  to  give  the 
maximum  light  output  down¬ 
wards. 

Bi-pin  fluorescent  lighting 

A  range  of  adaptable  and 
easily  installe<l  fittings  suitable  for 
industrial  users  is  made  by 
Philips  Electrical,  Ltd.  The  units 
are  said  to  be  easily  mounted,  in 
that  the  electrical  unit  may  be  con¬ 
nected  and  mounted  first,  the  re¬ 
flector  and  other  parts  such  as  end- 
plates  and  louvres  being  added 
later  as  required.  Special  features 
are  said  to  include  a  detachable 
reflector,  spring-loaded,  shock- 
proof  lampholders,  and  the  sound 
positioning  of  the  starter,  and 
these  features  are  said  to  ensure 
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safe  and  easy  maintenance.  The 
new  Philips  totally  enclosed  Poly¬ 
ester  canned  ballast  is  fitted,  and 
this  is  claimed  to  be  silent  and  cool 
in  operation.  Lamp  holder  posi¬ 
tioning  enables  Reflectalite  lamps 
to  be  used,  and  the  fittings  can  be 
mounted  in  continuous  rows  with 
virtually  no  breaks  in  the  stream 
of  light.  Traditional  suspension 
methods — rod,  chain,  or  catenary 
wire — may  be  emjdoyed. 

The  Reflectalite  fluorescent 
lamps  are  provided  with  a  built-in 
reflector  designed  to  obviate  light 
wastage  through  the  accumulation 
of  dust  and  dirt  and  to  give  extra 
light  in  the  most  useful  direction. 
The  lamp  has  nearly  §  of  its  inner 
surface — that  segment  where  dust 
and  dirt  most  easily  settle — 
coated  with  a  special  powder  prior 
to  the  application  of  the  normal 
fluorescent  phosphor,  and  the 
majority  of  light  is  therefore  re¬ 
flected  downwards  through  a  130° 
window. 

Sheet  steel  fittings 

The  Cryselco  range  of  fittings, 
made  by  Cryselco,  Ltd.,  is  con¬ 
structed  from  high-grade  sheet 
steel  and  subjected  to  a  thorough 
rustproofing  process  before  being 
finished  in  white  stove  enamel. 
The  firm  recommend  their  trough 


Benjamin  Flurolier  fittings  installed  in  the  butchering  department  of  Hughes 
Bros.  (Manufacturers)  Ltd.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  shadow  makes  for 

easy  cutting. 


pense. 

Low  cost  of  erection  is  also 
claimed  as  one  of  the  advantages 
of  Sieline  continuous  lighting 
trunking,  made  by  Siemens  Edi¬ 
son  Swan,  Ltd.  The  trunking  is 


The  pastry  department  at  the  bakeries  of  Squires  and  Kinton  are  fitted  with 
Crompton  Parkinson  AOll  fittings  carrying  80  watt  lamps. 


reflector  as  being  the  most  suit¬ 
able  fitting  for  industrial  use.  The 
reflector  acts  as  a  cut-off  to  the 
bare  lamp  at  normal  viewing 
levels,  as  well  as  ensuring  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  light  in  a  downwards  di¬ 
rection.  Slots  can  be  provided  in 
the  reflector  to  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  upward  light,  which 
obviates  the  dark  tunnel  effect  in 
the  area  over  the  fitting.  Main¬ 
tenance  is  made  easy  by  a  simple 
method  of  removing  the  reflector 
for  cleaning  purposes. 


Cable  trunking 

Cryselco  also  manufacture  in¬ 
dustrial  trunking  for  lighting  fit¬ 
tings.  The  simple  assembly  and 
erection  methods  employed  do  not 
necessitate  the  use  of  skilled 
labour,  and  it  is  claimed  that  two 
men  can  handle  either  12  ft.  or 
18  ft.  lengths  with  ease.  A  system 
of  T,  crossover,  and  right-angle 
bends  and  risers  can  be  supplied 
where  immovable  obstacles  have  to 
be  circumvented.  The  fittings  can 
be  moved  along  the  trunking  by 
the  simple  loosening  of  two  screws, 
and  plates  carrying  socket  outlets 
can  be  fixed  to  the  underside  of  the 
trunking  by  means  of  the  standard 
support  plate. 

An  overlap  method  of  construc¬ 
tion  ensures  a  rigidity  which 
allows  the  trunking  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  fixings  up  to  18  ft. 
apart,  and  use  can  be  made  of  the 
internal  section  to  act  as  cable 
trunking  which  can  be  brought 
down  walls  from  the  overhead  sec¬ 
tion.  Other  services  can  also  be 
carried  in  the  internal  ducts,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  although  the 
trunking  may  be  greater  than  that 
of  conduit  its  adaptability  and  the 
saving  it  effects  in  labour  costs 
will  more  than  offset  the  extra  ex¬ 
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The  Preston  fluorescent  light  fitting  needs  no  fixing  as  it  can  simply  be  plugged 
into  a  standard  bayonet  socket. 


A  daylight  view  inside  a  factory 
equipped  with  Siemens  Edison  Swan 
light  trunking,  which  is  finished  with 
Epikote  enamel. 

delivered  in  an  advanced  state  of 
prefabrication,  and  a  high  degree 
of  flexibility  of  installation  is 
claimed.  The  trunking  is  finished 
with  an  epoxy  resin  enamel  known 
as  Epikote,  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  food  industry  in 
that  it  is  said  to  be  tough  and 
chemically  stable,  and  to  have  ex¬ 
cellent  adhesion  properties. 

Colour  comparison 

It  is  often  difficult  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  ensure  standardisa¬ 
tion  of  the  colour  matches  of  their 
products,  made  at  different  times 
and  sometimes  even  in  different 
factories.  Exact  colour  matching 
under  the  eye  of  a  skilled  inspector 
demands  a  suitable  illuminant, 
since  the  apparent  colour  of  an 
article  is  determined  in  part  by  the 
colour  rendering  quality  of  the 
light  falling  on  it.  Daylight  in 
this  country  varies  so  much  in  its 
intensity  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  ideal  for  the  daily  examination 
of  colours,  and  some  means  of 
providing  artificial  illumination  of 
the  right  type  is  therefore  neces¬ 


sary  for  standardised  colour  com¬ 
parisons.  A  great  deal  of  research 
on  this  question  has  been  carried 
out  by  Siemens  Edison  Swan,  and 
the  results  are  embodied  in  their 
industrial  colour  matching  unit, 
an  account  of  which  is  available 
from  the  firm  in  leaflet  form. 

Local  lighting 

Whilst  levels  of  general  lighting 
are  important  for  the  maintenance 
of  industrial  efficiency — and  they 
are  reported  to  have  increased 
throughout  British  industry  by  as 
much  as  50%  since  the  end  of  the 
war — there  are  many  instances  in 
which  the  careful  siting  of  local 
lighting  can  increase  the  efficiency 
of  certain  operations  even  further. 
Linolite,  Ltd.,  have  specialised  for 
many  years  in  this  question  of 
local  lighting,  and  they  offer  a 
range  of  fittings  for  this  purpose. 
Types  FK  and  FL  Linora  small- 
sectioned  fluorescent  reflectors  en¬ 
able  fluorescent  lamps  to  be  used 
for  local  lighting,  18  in.  15  w.  and 
24  in  20  w.  lamps  being  mainly 
employed.  A  variety  of  brackets 
can  be  fitted  for  specific  purposes. 

The  Spotline  adjustable  reflec¬ 
tor,  which  is  available  for  18  and 
24  in.  lamps,  is  also  marketed  by 
the  same  firm.  This  unit  has 
three  -  point  adjustment,  which 
allows  the  angle  of  the  light  to  be 
varied  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  operative. 

Linolite  fittings  also  find  a  wide 
application  in  the  illumination  of 
instrument  panels,  switchboards, 
etc.,  and  they  are  extensively  used 
over  wash-basins  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  a  range  of  all-insulated  fit¬ 
tings  is  available. 


Plug-in  fluorescent  lights 

A  fluorescent  light  fitting  which 
needs  no  attachments,  but  simply 
plugs  in  to  a  standard  bayonet 
socket,  has  been  developed  by 
Preston  Industrial  Research.  The 
largest  fitting  weighs  under  3  lb. 
and  can  therefore  be  hung  on 
ordinary  light  flex.  Casings  are 
of  aluminium,  stove  enamelled, 
and  there  are  no  end  plates,  so 
that  lamps  can  be  changed  with¬ 
out  trouble.  The  fitting  may  be 
taken  down  for  cleaning  simply 
by  unplugging  it  like  an  ordinary 
bulb. 

Several  fittings  are  available  in 
the  Preston  range,  including  a 
4  ft.  single  batten,  2  ft.  and  3  ft. 
twin  battens,  a  2  ft.  twin  reflector 
fitting,  and  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  single 
reflector  fittings.  As  well  as  being 
suitable  for  general  lighting  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  the  lamps  have  obvious 
applications  for  local  lighting, 
especially  when  this  may  be  of  a 
temporary  nature,  or  where  it  is 
required  to  move  lights  from  one 
point  to  another. 

Adjustable  light  fitting 

Light  fittings  with  a  variety  of 
applications  in  the  food  industry 
are  also  made  by  Trough  ton  and 
Young  (Lighting),  Ltd.  Their 
U.43H.  fitting  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  diagnostic  work,  but 
has  special  applications  in  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  meat,  as  for  instance  in 
the  examination  of  carcases  on  the 
dressing  line.  The  fitting  is  avail¬ 
able  in  two  models  with  different 
extensibilities,  maximum  exten¬ 
sion  being  4  ft.  ii  in. 

Model  T.  523/  P2,  made  by  the 
same  firm,  is  a  fluorescent  light  fit- 
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Lumenated  ceilings 

The  Lumenated  Ceiling  lighting 
system,  manufactured  by  Lumen¬ 
ated  Ceilings,  Ltd.,  is  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
introduced  in  this  country.  The 
basis  of  the  system  is  a  false  ceil¬ 
ing  of  corrugated  translucent  vinyl 
plastic  plates  supported  in  a  light- 
alloy  framework  suspended  below 
fluorescent  tubes.  The  Lumen¬ 
ated  Ceiling  diffuses  illumination 
evenly  over  a  wide  area,  without 
glare,  highspots  or  shadows,  and 
appears  in  effect  to  be  the  source 
of  light.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  natural  light 
yet  devised,  but  the  cost  is  said  to 
be  comparable  with  other  types  of 
“overall”  lighting  systems  and 
in  many  cases  to  be  considerably 
cheaper. 

The  ceilings  are  particularly 
useful  where  a  large  factory  area 
has  to  be  illuminated,  as  they  can 
provide  overall  wall-to-wall  light¬ 
ing  or,  alternatively,  they  can 
have  surrounds  of  hardboard  or 
other  panelling.  Small  panels 
can  be  used  for  suspension  under 
single  or  multiple  tubes  to  give 
localised  lighting. 

A  recent  installation  in  the 
cheese  factory  of  Aplin  and  Bar¬ 
rett,  Ltd.,  was  mentioned  in  a 
previous  issue  (Food  Manufac¬ 
ture,  IQ57,  32  (lo),  453  (Octo¬ 
ber)),  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system.  The 
is  fitted  in  addition  with  a  toggle  structural  ceilings  in  the  cheese 
mechanism  which  allows  the  glass  cleaning,  grinding  and  packing 
to  be  removed  for  cleaning  with-  rooms  are  barrel- vaulted,  and 
out  the  use  of  tools.  were  difficult  to  maintain  at  the  re- 


The  U.43.H.  light  fitting,  made  by 
Troughton  and  Young  Ltd. 


Part  of  the  factory  of  Aplin  and  Barrett 
Ltd.,  at  Westbury,  Wilt^  where  a  Lum¬ 
enated  Ceiling  has  been  installed. 

quired  high  standard  of  cleanli¬ 
ness.  The  erection  of  a  Lumenated 
Ceiling,  however,  obviated  this 
difficulty  and  also  lowered  the 
effective  ceiling  height  so  that  the 
amount  of  space  to  be  heated  in 
the  winter  was  reduced  appre¬ 
ciably.  The  false  ceiling  provides 
good  insulation,  so  that  the  treated 
rooms  are  effectively  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  The 
appearance  of  the  factory  is  en¬ 
hanced  as  all  pipework  and  other 
services  are  installed  in  the  cavity 
between  the  true  and  false  ceilings, 
so  that  they  are  not  visible  from 
the  •factory  floor. 

Lumenated  Ceilings,  Ltd.,  re¬ 
cently  introduced  a  variation  on 
the  system  known  as  the  Lumena- 
ior  Module.  The  basic  principles 
are  the  same,  but  the  false  ceiling 
consists  of  plastics  panels  each 
two-feet  square,  supported  in 
special  aluminium  tracks.  The 
system  is  extremely  flexible  as  an 
infinite  variety  of  layouts  are  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  incorporation  of  two- 
foot  square  panels  of  hardboard, 
or  acoustic  tiles,  in  combination 
with  the  plastic  diffusing  panels. 

In  both  systems  the  ceiling  units 
can  be  removed  easily  to  facilitate 
lamp  maintenance  and  for  clean¬ 
ing  purposes. 


The  Majestic 
cubicle  type  of 
switchboard 
which  is  made 
by  Bill  Switch- 
gear,  Ltd. 
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The  A.E.I.  anti¬ 
corrosion  fitting 
is  designed  for 
use  in  humid 
and  corrosive 
atmospheres. 


Moisture-proof  fittings 

A.E.I.  Lamp  and  Lighting  Co., 
Ltd.,  have  recently  made  for 
special  projects  single-lamp  five- 
foot  fluorescent  fittings  especially 
designed  for  use  in  humid  atmo¬ 
spheres  where  condensation  either 
of  water  or  more  corrosive  liquids 
may  either  occur  on  the  fitting  or 
result  in  liquid  falling  from  above. 
These  will  be  incorporated  in  their 
standard  range  in  due  course. 

Two  versions  of  the  fitting  will 
be  available — the  standard  Water¬ 
shed  fitting,  which  is  suitable  for 
use  in  all  non-corrosive  atmo¬ 
spheres  of  high  humidity,  and  the 
anti -corrosion  Watershed  fitting, 
which  will  withstand  highly  cor¬ 
rosive  conditions. 

Both  fittings  consist  of  a  Per¬ 
spex  or  PVC  combined  watershed 
and  reflector  providing  a  cut-off 
and  protection  for  the  lamp 
holders  and  the  compact  metal 
box  housing  the  auxiliary  gear. 

The  power  pack  used  with  the 
standard-type  Watershed  fitting  is 
of  heavy  gauge  sheet  steel,  bonder- 
ised  and  stove-enamelled  white. 
Switchless  starter  gear  is  used. 
The  lampholders  are  fixed  B.C.  of 
white  plastic  with  slip-over  end 
shields. 

The  anti-corrosion  W atershed 
fitting  is  basically  the  same  as  the 
standard  fitting,  but  the  power 
pack  and  the  lampholders  are 
fully  protected  against  corrosive 
agents. 

The  power  pack  is  made  of 
heavy  gauge  sheet  steel  completely 
sealed  and  coated  with  a  paint 


containing  Epikote  phenolic  resin. 

Fixings  for  both  typjes  of  fitting 
are  at  42-in.  centres,  and  either 
hook  or  I -in.  conduit  suspension 
may  be  used.  Neoprene  and  gal¬ 
vanised  steel  washers  are  used  to 
seal  the  holes  where  the  suspension 
assemblies  pass  through  the  reflec¬ 
tor  to  the  power  pack. 

Weather-proof  lights 

Outdoor  lights  and  those  ex¬ 
posed  in  particularly  wet  places 
often  present  problems,  and  Lob- 
lite.  Ltd.,  provide  an  insulated 
weather  and  dust  proof  industrial 
wiring  system  comprising  a  range 
of  non-corroding  lighting  fittings 
and  accessory  surface  wiring  with 
cable  or  plastic  conduit.  Light¬ 
ing  fittings  are  available  for  ceil¬ 
ing  and  wall  mounting  in  65/70 
and  100/ 150  w.  sizes.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  strong  plastic  gallery  and 
screw-necked  clear  or  opal  glass 
covers. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  range 
is  the  Universal  wall  glass  fitting, 
which  will  accommodate  lamps  up 
to  150  w.  and  can  be  fitted  to  a 
wall  in  either  a  straight  or  in¬ 
clined  position,  or  to  a  ceiling 
without  modification. 

The  same  firm  also  make  Pris- 
malite  bulkhead  fittings  in  sizes  up 
to  100  w.  These  are  constructed 
with  plastic  Housings  and  pris¬ 
matic  glasses  that  give  excellent 
light  distribution,  and  are  suitable 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  The 
fittings  are  said  to  be  watertight 
and  dustproof,  and  to  need  prac¬ 
tically  no  attention  once  installed. 


The  new  Loblite  universal  fitting  can 
be  fixed  to  walls  either  flush  or  at  an 
angle,  or  to  ceilings.  It  is  dust  and 
moisture  proof. 

Switch  and  distribution  boards 

For  every  scheme  of  factory 
lighting,  however  large  or  small, 
the  source  of  electric  supply  must 
inevitably  have  some  means  of 
effective  and  safe  control,  also  an 
efficient  method  of  distribution 
which  includes  protection  from 
damage  occasioned  by  overload¬ 
ing  or  short  circuits. 

For  this  purpose  Bill  Switch- 
gear,  Ltd.,  manufacture  a  com¬ 
prehensive  range  of  equipment 
from  main  incoming  control 
switchboard  panels  to  the  final 
sub  -  circuit  distribution  fuse 
boards. 

Two  types  of  main  switchboard 
panels  are  made — one  of  open 
type  which  is  suitable  for  medium 
voltage  distribution,  and  the  other 
the  Majestic  cubicle  type,  which 
is  totally  enclosed. 

From  the  main  switchboards, 
usually  located  in  the  control 
switch  room,  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  practice  is  to  distribute  the 
various  circuits  to  banks  of  fuses 
arranged  in  the  form  of  metal  clad 
distribution  fuse  boards,  conveni¬ 
ently  situated  at  various  points  in 
the  factory.  This  system  enables 
the  lighting  and  power  schemes  to 
be  economically  wired  and  cor¬ 
rectly  fuse  protected.  Bill  Switch- 
gear,  Ltd.,  also  produce  an  exten¬ 
sive  range  of  metal  clad  distribu¬ 
tion  fuse  boards.  As  with  the 
switchboards  two  distinct  types  of 
fuse  boards  are  manufactured. 
The  Vertex  fuse  boards  are  made 
in  various  sizes  from  15  amp.  to 

(Concluded  on  page  337) 
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FACTORY  LIGHTING 

and  the  Food  Industry  . 

By  W.  Robinson,  B.Sc.,  a.m.i.e.e.,  f.i.e.s  * 


The  general  level  of  factory  lighting  has  improved  considerably  in  recent  years,  but 
the  installation,  maintenance  and  operation  of  lighting  systems  still  receive  too  little 
consideration  by  many  firms.  In  this  article,  a  lighting  expert  discusses  modern 
trends  of  thought  on  this  important  aspect  of  efficient  factory  operation. 


Typical  horizontal  illumination  distribution  from  side  windows  (in  foot-candles). 
The  variation  is  masked  by  the  relatively  high  brightness  of  the  vertical  surfaces  and 
can  usually  be  detected  only  by  lightmeter  measurement  on  horizontal  working  surfaces. 


NYONE  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  cross- 
section  of  British  factories  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  enormous 
variation  in  lighting  standards  and 
also  by  the  widely  differing  out¬ 
look  of  both  management  and  exe¬ 
cutives  to  artificial  lighting.  It  will 
be  noticed  that,  whereas  there  is  a 
large  measure  of  common  accord 
on  such  matters  as  plant  layout, 
power  application,  day-lighting, 
ventilation  and  heating,  there 
seems  to  be  no  common  ground 
regarding  artificial  lighting.  In 
some  factories  the  electric  lighting 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  plant 
department,  in  others  it  is  left  to 
the  maintenance  engineer,  and 
very  often  it  is  left  to  the  works 
electrician.  Some  managements 
appear  to  be  interested  only  in 
lighting  economies,  and  often  a 
management  with  more  liberal 
ideas  receives  little  support  from 
production  executives,  who  would 
sooner  see  the  money  spent  on 
plant. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  many 
well  lighted  factories  today  and  it 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  in 
such  factories  that  management 
has  provided  the  impetus,  and  that 
the  high  standard  of  lighting  is 
apparent  in  efficiency  and  in 
labour  relations  generally.  It  is 
not  thereby  implied  that  good 
lighting  necessarily  means  high 
efficiency  and  smooth  labour  rela¬ 
tions  but  rather  that  the  standard 
of  lighting  is  closely  linked  with 
the  standard  of  management. 

The  Food  Industry  is  perhaps, 
more  dependent  than  many  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 

*  liritish  Eli-ctrical  Development  Asso- 
ciatir)n. 


lighting,  for  without  it  there  can 
be  no  assurance  of  absolute  clean¬ 
liness  and  no  certainty  that  colour 
and  appearance  standards  are 
being  maintained.  In  this  article 
it  is  proposed  to  review  the  factors 
governing  the  installation  of  light¬ 
ing,  the  equipment  available,  its 
maintenance  and  operation  and  an 
important  aspect  of  lighting  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Illumination  requirements 

The  first  job  of  factory  lighting 
is  to  let  workers  see  what  they  are 
doing.  This  may  appear  platitu¬ 
dinous  but  in  fact  the  problem  is 
not  a  simple  one  at  all  for  there 
are  relatively  few  people  in  indus¬ 
try  who  even  know  how  much 
light  their  workers  are  receiving, 
still  less  how  much  they  ought  to 
receive.  Illumination,  that  is  the 
amount  of  light  falling  on  a  given 
area,  is  more  easily  and  quickly 
measured  than  is  temperature. 
The  unit  of  illumination,  however, 
is  not  so  well  known,  being  the 


“  foot-candle."  This  term  need 
not  worry  anyone  if  it  is  used 
merely  as  a  convenient  measure 
of  illumination  just  as  degrees 
fahrenheit  or  degrees  centigrade 
are  used  as  the  measure  of  heat. 
In  the  same  way  as  we  need  a  re¬ 
latively  modest  temperature  for 
bodily  comfort  and  higher  tem¬ 
perature  for  particular  processes 
so  we  can  get  along  with  only  a 
little  light  until  faced  with  specific 
tasks  when  we  find  that  we  need 
more  and  more  light — i.e.  higher 
illumination,  as  the  visual  de¬ 
mands  of  the  task  increase. 

The  first  requirement,  therefore, 
in  planning  or  judging  any  light¬ 
ing  installation  is  to  find  out  what 
is  the  minimum  illumination  re¬ 
quired  for  the  various  parts  of  the 
factory.  This  is  quickly  and 
easily  discovered  by  reference  to 
tables  which  have  been  evolved 
by  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  giving  minimum  recom¬ 
mended  values  of  illumination  for 
a  great  variety  of  industrial  tasks. 
Table  I  summarises  the  illumina- 
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Table  I.  Recommended  illumination  values  for  food  manufacture 


tion  recommendations  covering 
the  major  requirements  of  the 
Food  Industry. 

Take  a  look  at  your  lighting 

This  is  the  starting  point  either 
for  designing  a  new  lighting  instal¬ 
lation  or  for  improving  the  present 
one.  The  artificial  lighting  of 
many  factories  was  installed  some 
considerable  time  ago,  when 
neither  lamps  nor  equipment 
offered  anything  like  the  present 
scope  and  when  far  less  was  known 
about  the  science  of  lighting  than 
is  now  the  case.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section,  therefore,  is 
to  suggest  to  works  engineers,  and 
managements,  and,  indeed,  all 
who  are  concerned  not  merely 
with  lighting  but  with  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  factory  and  the 
well-being  of  their  workers,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  they  can  judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  light¬ 
ing  of  their  plant  is  really  satis¬ 
factory  and  what  they  can  do  to 
remedy  any  defects. 

A  lighting  survey 

A  systematic  sui  vey  can  give  in¬ 
valuable  information  and  it  can 
be  carried  out  by  anyone  with  the 
aid  of  an  inexpensive  pocket  light- 
meter  such  as  the  one  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  first  step  is  to  measure  the 
average  illumination  at  working 
height  from  the  artificial  lighting 
alone  and  compare  with  recom¬ 
mended  values  (Table  i).  Make 


Work 

Inspecting  and  grading  . 

Refining,  mixing,  blending,  cleaning,  sweet  making, 

and  confectionery . 

Bottling,  canning,  packing,  flour  milling,  bake¬ 
houses,  and  cutting  benches  . 


Illumination 

(Foot-candles) 

50 

10 

10 


Laboratory 

General  .  20 

Inspection  .  50 


Machinery 

Very  small  work  .  100 

Small  work  .  50 

Fairly  small  work  .  20 

Ordinary  work  .  10 

Packing,  labelling  and  despatch  .  7 


Offices 

Typing,  Book-keeping,  and  General  Office  Work  20 

Private  Office  15 

Filing  20 

Enquiries,  Reception,  Waiting  Rooms  .  7 


Remarks 


Colour  matching  lamps 
for  blending,  etc. 


Supplementary  Local 
lighting 


a  note  of  the  variation  in  illumi¬ 
nation  when  measured  directly  be¬ 
neath  fittings  and  between  fittings. 
If  this  is  more  than  30%  the  fit¬ 
ting’s  spacing  is  too  wide. 

The  next,  and  most  important 
stage,  is  to  place  the  lightmeter  at 
typical  working  positions  and  take 
readings  (a)  with  the  operative 
out  of  range  and  (b)  with  the 
operative  at  normal  working  posi¬ 
tion.  It  often  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  find  how  little  of  the  light  avail¬ 
able  finds  its  way  to  the  right 
place,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
trace  the  trouble  to  wrongly 
placed  lighting  fittings  giving  ex¬ 
cessive  shadow. 

The  next  stage  is  to  make  a 
series  of  visual  observations  as 
follows : 


Glare 

Check  that  all  lamps  are  pro¬ 
perly  shielded.  The  Factory  Act 
calls  for  lamps  to  be  shielded  from 
view  at  an  angle  less  than  20° 
below  the  horizontal  and  reputable 
industrial  reflectors  conform  to 
this  requirement.  Fittings  which 
have  been  carefully  designed  to 
eliminate  glare  can  be  rendered 
useless  if  oversize  lamps  are 
used. 

Look  upwards  and  see  if  the 
ceiling  is  dark,  producing  a 
“  tunnel  ”  effect  and  if  the  lighting 
fittings  are  glaring  when  seen 
against  this  dark  background.  If 
so,  consider  directing  a  little  light 
on  to  the  ceiling.  This  is  not 
waste,  the  improvement  more  than 
justifies  the  cost. 

Notice  whether  there  is  reflected 


Typical  portable  lightmeters. 


glare  from  polished  surfaces  due 
to  lamps  being  reflected  in  the  sur¬ 
face.  Where  this  is  acute  either 
the  fittings  should  be  moved  or 
they  should  be  fitted  with  means 
of  diffusion.  Look  for  shadows 
under  machinery,  dark  corners 
where  dirt  accumulates  unnoticed, 
deceptive  and  dangerous  shadows 
on  gangways,  etc. 

It  is  only  where  one  deliberately 
looks  for  these  things  that  they  be¬ 
come  obvious  and  remedies  sug¬ 
gest  themselves.  Carry  the  pro¬ 
cedure  a  stage  further: 

Does  the  interior  look  cheerful 
or  depressing?  Are  the  decora¬ 
tions  light,  or  dark,  clean  or  dirty? 
Is  machinery  light  or  dark?  light 
colours  reflect  light  which  is  used 
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Vitreous  enamelled  fluorescent  reflectors  in  paste  filling  shop. 


again.  They  save  money  because 
they  give  more  illumination  from 
the  little  light  wattage  used;  they 
reduce  glare  by  providing  a 
brighter  background  to  lighting 
fittings  and  they  reduce  shadow 
by  providing  more  cross  light 
which  gets  around  obstacles.  This 
particularly  applies  to  machinery, 
which  often  is  far  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  than  the  walls. 

Then  what  about  daylight? 
Take  some  illumination  measure¬ 
ments  during  the  day  both  near 
windows  and  at  increasing  dis¬ 
tances  from  them.  The  illustration 
shows  what  can  easily  happen. 
The  roof  might  look  bright  but  the 
downward  illumination  falls  off 
deceptively  from  side  windows 
and  artificial  lighting  may  well  be 
needed  to  level  up  the  illumina¬ 
tion. 

Finally,  and  most  important, 
take  a  look  at  the  reflectors.  Are 
the  reflecting  surfaces  white  or  a 
dirty  grey  or  brown?  Are  the 
lamps  clean  or  dirty?  Can  the  fit¬ 
tings  be  easily  reached  for  clean¬ 
ing?  There  is  nothing  more  tragic 
than  waste  of  light  which  occurs 
in  industry  generally  over  the 
simple  fact  that  neglected  lighting 


fittings  can  waste  50%  or  more  of 
light  that  is  paid  for,  and  rob 
workers  of  most  of  the  benefit  that 
they  should  be  getting.  The  food 
industry  may  not  have  the  same 
problems  as  other  industries  in 
resjject  to  dust  and  dirt  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  condensation  and 
erosion  are  other  enemies  that 
need  watching. 

Lamps  and  lighting  equipment 

For  those  contemplating  new 
lighting  schemes  there  is  now 
available  a  wider  range  of  lamps 
and  equipment  than  ever  before. 
New  developments  in  the  colour 
correction  of  mercuiy^  discharge 
lamps  have  made  possible  their 
greater  use  in  food  factories,  and 
a  further  incentive  is  that  the 
colour  correction  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  luminous  effi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  higher  wattages, 
250  w.  and  upwards.  Fluorescent 
tubular  lamps  will,  however,  re¬ 
main  the  most  important  light 
source  for  factory  lighting,  and 
particularly  for  food  manufacture. 
Their  efficiency  is  continuously  in¬ 
creasing  and  is  now  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  fluorescent  lamps.  Another 


development  of  great  importance 
can  now  be  mentioned,  namely 
the  expected  introduction,  in  the 
quite  near  future,  of  high-output 
fluorescent  lamps,  i.e.  lamps  which 
retain  the  present  fluorescent  lamp 
characteristics  but  which  absorb 
at  least  a  50%  greater  wattage  for 
the  same  diameter  and  length  and 
give  a  correspondingly  greater 
light  output.  These  lamps  will 
obviously  effect  installation  sav¬ 
ings,  will  enable  higher  illumina¬ 
tion  levels  to  be  obtained,  and 
may  prove  an  inexpensive  and 
convenient  method  of  upgrading 
existing  fluorescent  installations. 
Those  who  are  planning  lighting 
for  some  time  ahead  will  do  well 
to  watch  for  news  of  these  lamps. 

There  is  now  a  wider  variety  of 
shades  of  ‘  ‘  white  ’  ’  available  from 
fluorescent  lamps  than  formerly, 
and  colour  rendering  is  continu¬ 
ously  improving.  For  those  parts 
of  food  plants  where  colour  dis¬ 
crimination  is  very  important  the 
colour-matching  fluorescent  lamp 
can  be  thoroughly  recommended, 
with  only  the  proviso  that  enough 
of  it  be  used.  When  used  spar¬ 
ingly  its  ‘  ‘  skylight  ’  ’  colour  tends 
to  give  a  cold  and  cheerless  effect, 
but  when  used  in  abundance  it 
gives  a  sparkle,  vitality  and 
naturalness  equal  to  north  sky 
daylight.  For  a  warmer  effect, 
often  preferred  by  women  workers 
in  particular,  the  De-luxe  Warm 
White  lamp  is  excellent,  with  a 
remarkably  faithful  colour  render¬ 
ing.  In  most  of  the  production 
area,  however,  the  New  Warm 
White  lamp  will  serve  admirably 
while  giving  the  maximum  light 
output  for  the  energy  consumed. 

The  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  lighting  equipment  are 
mainly  associated  with  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting.  Particularly  in¬ 
teresting  is  the  development  by 
several  manufacturers  of  ‘  ‘  fami¬ 
lies  ’ '  of  fluorescent  fittings  all 
based  on  a  standard  equipment 
channel  to  which  can  be  attached 
a  great  variety  of  shapes  and  types 
of  reflector,  diffuser  or  louvres. 
By  this  means  production  costs  are 
lowered  while  at  the  same  time 
different  parts  of  the  factory  can 
receive  individual  lighting  treat¬ 
ment,  and  variations,  such  as  the 
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The  curves  indicate  how  annual  cost  of  providing  the  unit  quantity  of  light  (in  this  case 
a  million  lumen-hours)  varies  according  to  the  conditions  of  use  and  the  type  of  lamp. 


addition  of  louvres  to  reflectors, 
changes  in  reflector  type,  or  even 
renewal  of  depreciated  reflectors 
can  be  effected  at  low  cost. 

The  trunking  system  of  lighting 
installation,  by  which  the  trunk¬ 
ing  carries  the  wiring,  control  gear 
and  light  fittings,  is  now  highly 
developed.  Its  use  reduces  the 
labour  of  installation,  ensures 
straight  lines  and  orderly  lighting 
fitting  arrays,  and  gives  consider¬ 
able  flexibility  to  the  lighting 
since  the  reflectors  can  be  mounted 
anywhere  along  the  trunking  and 
fittings  can  be  added  as  re¬ 
quired. 

Another  system,  cable  suspen¬ 
sion,  is  particularly  useful  for 
warehouses  and  large  structures 
with  widely  spaced  supporting 
points,  or  wherever  the  structure 
is  unfavourable  to  conventional 
wiring  systems. 

Lighting  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance 

The  installation  of  lighting  is  a 
job  for  a  competent  lighting  en¬ 
gineer  but  its  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  is  a  matter  for  the  user 
and  it  is  here  that  much  of  the 
thought,  work  and  expense  of  in¬ 
stalling  lighting  can  be  rendered 
abortive.  A  lighting  scheme  must 
be  judged  on  its  ability  to  provide 


the  required  standard  of  illumina¬ 
tion  not  only  immediately  after 
installation  but  after  many  years 
in  service  and  the  value  of  electric 
lighting  depends  on  whether  it 
maintains  good  seeing  conditions 
during  the  entire  production 
period,  regardless  of  whether  this 
is  before  or  after  dark. 

Operating  the  lighting  installation 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
there  are  many  workpeople  who 
suffer  from  worse  seeing  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  day  than  after 
dark  because  no  one  troubled  to 


work  out  a  sensible  switching 
routine.  The  result,  particularly  in 
shops  with  side  windows  only,  is 
that  the  lighting  is  often  switched 
on  only  when  seeing  conditions 
near  the  windows  become  unsatis¬ 
factory,  by  which  time  those  work¬ 
ing  further  away  from  the  win¬ 
dows  have  .been  working  under  a 
severe  visual  handicap  for  [)erhai)s 
an  hour  or  more,  often  without 
noticing  the  fact.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  situation,  occur¬ 
ring  as  it  does  towards  the  end  of 
the  day’s  work,  causes  a  distinct 
slowing  down  of  production  and 
can  cause  excessive  errors  and 
spoilage.  It  costs  very  little  to 
switch  on  the  artificial  lighting  in 
these  sections  an  hour  or  so  earlier 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  sujxt- 
visor's  while  to  consider  some 
scheme  which  will  ensure  that 
everyone  in  the  shop  is  propt^rly 
catered  for.  One  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  advance  lighting-up 
times  to  give  a  gcxxl  safety  mar¬ 
gin.  There  should  be  no  hesitation 
about  switching  on  before  the  day¬ 
light  starts  to  fail.  Apart  from 
everything  else  this  helj)s  greatly 
in  smoothing  over  the  changeover 
from  natural  to  artificial  lighting. 
With  good  fluorescent  lighting,  in 
particular,  the  end  of  daylight  is 
hardly  noticeable. 

The  ideal  solution,  of  course,  is 
automatic  lighting  control  by 
photo-electric  cell.  This  equip¬ 
ment  is  readily  available  and 
should  receive  particular  consider¬ 
ation  by  those  contemplating  a 
new  lighting  installation. 


Table  2.  Annual  cost  of  a  single 

Storey  factory  (£) 

Functional  group 

Fabric 

Heating 

Lighting 

Total 

Ground  floor  and  below 

.  310 

310 

— 

620 

Walls  and  structure  . 

.  490 

290 

-30* 

750 

Roof  . 

.  720 

930 

-120* 

1,530 

Ventilation  . 

.  30 

1,560 

— 

1,590 

Lighting . 

.  — 

— 

950 

950 

Other  . 

.  650 

— 

— 

650 

Total  . 

. 2,200 

3,090 

800 

6,090 

Table  3.  Comparison  of  annual  costs  with  and  without  glazing  (£) 

Roof 


Walls 


Component 


Glazed 

Unglazed 

Glazed 

Unglazed 

Fabric  . 

.  720 

520 

490 

490 

Heating  . 

.  930 

410 

290 

220 

Lighting  . 

.  -120* 

— 

-30* 

— 

Total 

.  1,530 

930 

750 

710 

*  The  minus  signs  indicate  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  due  to  glazing. 
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Fluorescent 
lighting  from 
walls  in  a  mach¬ 
ine  room  of  a 
biscuit  factory. 
This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  conveni¬ 
ent  for  cleaning 
purposes  and 
eliminates  the 
danger  of  bro¬ 
ken  glass  etc. 
from  lighting 
fittings  falling 
into  machines. 


Maintaining  the  lighting  installation 

The  problem  of  maintaining 
electric  lighting  is  different  from 
that  with  other  electrical  plant 
since  in  the  latter  case  mainten¬ 
ance  is  mainly  preventive,  i.e.  a 
means  of  keeping  the  machinery 
in  use  and  prolonging  its  life.  In 
the  case  of  lighting  equipment, 
however,  it  is  not  the  possibility 
of  failure  which  is  important  so 
much  as  the  wastage  of  light  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  dirt  deposits  on  lamps 
and  fittings.  This  waste  of  light 
increases  steadily  between  clean¬ 
ings,  resulting  in  a  fall  in  illumina¬ 
tion  which  is  seldom  noticed  until 
the  fittings  are  again  cleaned. 
The  only  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  problem  of  lighting  mainten¬ 
ance  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  re¬ 
gular  cleaning  schedule  operated 
by  a  maintenance  crew  who  arc 
versed  in  the  routine.  Spasmodic 
cleaning  of  lighting  equipment 
must  result  either  in  over-main¬ 
tenance  or  in  an  unsatisfactory 
variation  in  available  illumination 
and  reflector  surfaces  suffering 
permanent  deterioration  in  the 


event  of  an  over-long  cleaning  in¬ 
terval.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  problem  of  lighting 
maintenance  in  a  general  review 
such  as  this  but  it  cannot  be  over¬ 
stressed  that  unless  sound  main¬ 
tenance  characteristics  are  built  in 
to  a  lighting  installation  it  can 
never  give  value  for  its  cost. 
Elquipment  which  will  maintain  its 
efficiency  year  after  year  under 
average  factory  conditions  cannot 
be  cheap,  and  cheap  lighting 
equipment  is  almost  invariably 
very  expensive  in  the  long  run, 
either  because  it  fails  to  give  the 
lighting  service  required  or  be¬ 
cause  its  maintenance  cost  is  ex¬ 
cessive. 

The  economics  of  electric  lighting 
and  daylight 

Good  electric  lighting  will  nor¬ 
mally  cost  approximately  i%  of 
the  labour  cost  in  a  factory.  Elec¬ 
tric  lighting  has  to  be  installed  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  provision  made  for 
the  admission  of  daylight  and  its 
capital  cost  and  fixed  tariff 
charges,  if  any,  are  not  increased 


by  increasing  its  hours  of  opera¬ 
tion.  This  feature  of  electric 
lighting  has  a  bearing  on  a  matter 
which  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  at  the  present  time, 
namely,  the  economic  value  of 
glazed  factory  roofs.  In  the  Build¬ 
ing  Research  Station  Digest  109 
on  Building  Economics:  Cost 
Planning,  a  method  is  shown  of 
analysing  the  annual  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  factory  buildings. 
Tables  2  and  3  illustrate  the 
method  of  analysis  for  a  typical 
single-storey  factory. 

The  following  interesting  points 
emerge  from  the  analysis: 

The  roof  glazing  (in  this  case  a 
monitor-type  roof)  saved  £,120  a 
year  on  electric  lighting  but  added 
£y20  a  year  to  the  fabric  and 
heating  costs. 

The  wall  glazing  saved  ;^3o  a 
year  on  electric  lighting  but  added 
£yo  a  year  to  the  heating. 

Half  the  heating  cost  was  due  to 
air  changes,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  heat  loss  through  the 
fabric  was  via  the  roof. 

The  effect  of  using  a  solid,  flat 
roof  in  place  of  a  monitor  could, 
then,  be  as  follows: 

A  direct  saving  of  £(000  a  year, 
10%  of  the  total  annual  cost  of 
the  building,  after  allowing  for 
full-time  use  of  electric  lighting.  A 
possible  further  reduction  in  heat¬ 
ing  cost  in  cases  where  inadequate 
control  of  ventilation  from  roof 
lights  causes  an  excessive  air 
change  rate.  A  further  potential 
reduction  in  heating  cost  by  the 
ability  to  insulate  the  whole  roof, 
instead  of  only  part  of  it. 

Electric  lighting  is  a  necessity, 
roof  lighting  is  an  expensive 
luxuIy^  Strange  how  few  people 
in  industry  see  thinf,s  that  way, 
but  these  are  the  facts.  As  for 
wall  glazing,  it  can  perform  one 
really  useful  function,  namely,  to 
allow  those  inside  to  look  out. 

A  further  inducement  to  extend¬ 
ing  the  hours  of  daily  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  is  provided  by  the 
maximum  demand  type  of  electri¬ 
city  tariff  which  is  most  commonly 
applied  in  industry^. 

The  accompanying  graph  shows 
how  the  cost  of  electric  light  varies 
with  different  light  sources  and 

(Concluded  on  page  337) 
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The  Problem  of  Improving  Nutritive  Value 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Enrichment  of  Foods — 2 

By  E.  Menden  and  II.  1).  Cremer’** 


In  Part  1  of  this  series  of  articles,  the  authors  considered  the  basis  of  the  need  to  supplement 
the  nutritive  value  of  foods  in  terms  of  general  nutritional  status.  In  Part  2,  they  consider  the 
effects  of  losses  due  to  processing  on  this  need,  and  discuss  the  various  ways  in  which  improve¬ 
ments  in  nutritional  status  may  be  brought  about. 


//.  The  Influence  of 
Processing  and  Canning  on 
Nutritive  Value 

^^HERE  are  many  reasons  for 

the  technical  processing  of 
food — whether  by  heat,  by  re¬ 
frigeration  or  by  the  addition  of 
chemicals:  not  only  does  it  serve 
to  make  food  palatable,  or  to  im¬ 
prove  the  taste ;  but  also  these 
days,  when  most  foods  no  longer 
come  direct  from  the  grower  to  the 
consumer,  it  permits  distant  trans¬ 
portation,  and  prolonged  storage, 
in  order  to  assure  the  provision  of 
the  food  requirements  of  large 
urban  groups.  Without  adequate 
processing  and  canning,  intoler¬ 
able  economic  losses  would  result 
from  decay,  or  from  parasites,  or 
from  infestation.  A  report  follows 
on  the  consequent  (indeed  inevit¬ 
able)  effects  on  the  essential  nu¬ 
trients  of  the  more  important  foods 
which  appear  from  this  processing 
of  food : 

LOSSES  OF  NLTRITIVE  VALLE  IN 

PROCESSING  AND  CANNING 

1.  Flour  and  Bread 

The  path  from  grain  to  bread 
leads  through  flour.  The  vitamin, 
mineral  and  protein  contents  of 
bread  are  dependent  upon  the 
method  of  flour  production;  and 
this  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  contents  of  the  essential  nutri¬ 
ents  in  grain  vary  with  the 
species,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.®*’  **  Considering  the  import¬ 
ance  of  bread  in  nutrition — 40% 
of  all  calorie-intake  in  Germany  is 
covered  by  grain  products'^ — it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  large  number 

*  Director,  Institute  of  Nutritional 
Science,  Justus  Liebig  Cniversity,  Gies¬ 
sen. 


of  survey-reports  are  available  re¬ 
garding  the  influence  of  extraction 
rates  on  the  vitamin,  mineral  and 
protein  contents  of  bread."  ®'  ’’’ 
It  is  clear  that  the  vitamin  content, 
and  the  mineral  content,  decrease 
with  a  lowering  of  the  extraction 
rate.  For  example,  the  vitamin 
B,  content  of  an  “  80-per  cent.” 
flour  is  still  5o%-8o%  of  the 
natural  content  of  the  whole 
wheat;  in  a  ”  70-per  cent.”  flour 
it  is  only  i2%-40%.  Similar 
values  have  been  found  for  rye. 
The  corresponding  values  for  vita¬ 
min  Ba  are:  3o%-7o%,  and 
23%-5o%,  respectively;  and  for 
nicotinic  acid  i5%-50%,  and 
io%-35%,  respectively.'"  ’®  Cal¬ 
cium  is  found  in  an  amount  of  27 
mg.  in  100  g.  of  wholemeal  flour; 
20  mg.  are  still  to  be  found  in 
100  g.  of  ”  80-per  cent.”;  but 
only  16  mg.  in  100  g.  of  ”  70-per 
cent.”  flour.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  iron  are:  3-2  mg. -2-6 
mg. -1 9  mg.  respectively.  The 
contents  of  vitamin  E  and  of  vita¬ 
min  B«  are  also  reduced.""  In  ex¬ 
periments  with  rats,  feeding  with 
”  72-j>er  cent.”  extraction  flour 
led  to  significant  vitamin  Bg-defi- 
ciency  symptoms,  which  again 
disappeared  after  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  B*  (pyridoxine).^® 
Simultaneously,  a  low-extrac¬ 
tion  rate  reduces  the  quality  of  the 
protein — but  this,  of  itself,  is  not 
of  great  importance  because  of  the 
low  level  of  lysine  in  grain-pro¬ 
tein.^^  With  increases  in  the  ex¬ 
traction-rate,  the  proportion  of 
bran,  germ,  scutellum,  and  aleur- 
one  components  of  the  flour  in¬ 
creases.  However,  the  digesti¬ 
bility  and  absorption  of  organic 
matter  are,  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
duced  ;  the  assimilation  of  bread  of 


high-extraction,  as  of  wholemeal 
bread,  varies  greatly  between  in¬ 
dividuals. 

The  later  conversion  of  flour 
to  bread  results  in  further 
losses  in  the  essential  nutrients. 
Thus  reports  are  available  show¬ 
ing  loss(}s  of  vitamin  B,  during  the 
preparation  of  the  dough  (by  the 
fermentation  process),  which 
amount  to  about  20%.'"’^’*  The 
action  of  baking-powder  on  the 
/)H-value  also  leads  to  vitamin  B, 
losses."’’'"'  Vitamin  B,  losses 
during  the  actual  baking  process 
occur  primarily  in  the  crust,  which 
is  strongly  affected  by  the  heat;*' 
on  the  average,  up  to  24%  of  vita¬ 
min  B,  is  destroyed. The  loss  is 
considerably  higher  in  long  baking 
periods;*'  with  whole-rye  bread, 
for  example,  losses  are  between 
i3’5%-55%,  depending  on  the 
baking  period.  The  highest  loss 
was  established  with  ”  Pumper¬ 
nickel  ”  in  a  24-hour  baking 
period.*'  Next  in  importance  to 
the  loss  of  vitamin  B,,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
protein  is  significant:  losses  run 
parallel  with  increases  in  the 
baking  periods. "  The  “browning 
reaction  ”  between  proteins  and 
reducing  sugars  could,  in  part,  be 
re.sponsible  for  this.** 

In  addition,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  chemical  treatment  of 
flour,  particularly  with  bleaching 
agents,  partially  destroys  the  vita¬ 
mins  (io%-i7%  of  the  vitamin 
B,,  and  6%  of  the  nicotinic  acid), 
and  it  should  be  rejected  for  this 
reason.’"*® 

*  R«-cent  investigations  have  shown 
that  chlorine  dioxide  when  use<l  as  a  floui 
improver  destroys  the  vitamin  E  in 
flour. — T.  Mfxire,  I.  M.  Sharman  and 
R.  J.  Ward.  J.  Set.  Food  Agric.,  iy57' 
8,  97- 
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2.  Fats 

The  technical  treatment  of  fats 
(whether  by  refinement  or  hydro¬ 
genation)  results  in  the  extensive 
destruction  of  the  fat-soluble  vita¬ 
mins.  In  margarine,  for  example, 
the  whole  vitamin  content  is  de¬ 
stroyed  after  the  standard  “har¬ 
dening  “  process.**  This  fact, 
especially  in  the  more  civilised 
countries,  creates  a  need  for  in¬ 
creases  in  the  fat-soluble  vitamin 
A  and  vitamin  I)  intakes.'® 


3.  Milk 

It  can  be  concluded  from  the 
various  reports  on  the  effects  of 
processing  on  milk  that  neither  the 
vitamin  content  nor  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  protein  can  compare 
with  that  of  unprocessed  milk, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  highly 
heated  products  (sterilised  milk, 
condensed  milk,  and  roller-dried 
milk  solids).  Significant  losses  of 
vitamin  A,  vitamin  E,**'  and  of  py- 
ridoxine**’  have  been  established  in 
sterilised  milk;  vitamin  C  was 
completely  destroyed;"*  and  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  protein  was 
also  reduced.'*'*  '**  ”"  Vitamin  A 
could  no  longer  be  found  in  dried 
non-fat  milk  solids.”' 

Supersonic  wave  treatment  to 
sterilise  milk  results  in  a  simul¬ 
taneous  loss  of  vitamins;  it  de¬ 
stroys  up  to  46%  of  the  vitamin  C 
and  67%  of  the  vitamin  Bj;  no 
change,  however,  is  found  in  the 
vitamin  B,  content.®'^ 


4.  Other  Foods 


Home-prepared  foods  lose  little 
in  nutritive  value  and  avail¬ 
ability.”'^  Some  losses  of  vitamin 
C  and  of  some  minerals,  are  to  be 


ex|)ected,  particularly  in  vege¬ 
tables  and  potatoes.”'*  ”®  The 


custom  of  cooking  food,  which  has 
been  followed  for  generations, 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  described  as  "  Man’s  erring 
way."  It  offers  many  advantages 
and  makes  possible  the  utilisation 
of  numerous  foods  which  one 
would  not  eat  raw. 

Considerably  greater  losses  of 
the  vitamins,  the  minerals  and  the 
proteins  are  to  be  expected  under 
the  influences  both  of  long  heat¬ 
ing  [)eriods,  and  of  cooking  under 
high-pressure,  such  as  are  particu¬ 


larly  found  in  communal  kit¬ 
chens.®^  For  example,  the  usual 
restaurant  foods,  in  general,  only 
sparsely  cover  the  mineral  require¬ 
ments.*”  Of  the  vitamins,  vitamin 
C  and  vitamin  B,  are  partially 
destroyed — up  to  22%  in  vege¬ 
tables.  Later  experiments  have 
shown  that  a  short  cooking  p)eriod 
is  favourable  under  pressures  up  to 
one  atmosphere — the  losses  of  the 
vitamins  under  these  conditions 
being  no  higher  than  those  usual 
in  home-prepared  foods.**  A  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  vitamins  may 
always  be  expected  in  canned 
goods,  unless  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken  against  such 
losses  during  the  canning  pro¬ 
cess.'"”  This  is  shown  in  reports 
on  losses  of  nutritive  value  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  storage  of  “Combat- 
rations  “  for  the  U.S.  Army.""* 
Losses  particularly  appeared  in 
vitamins  A  and  C,  both  sensitive 
to  oxygen;  up  to  5o%-6o%  of 
heat-sensitive  vitamin  B,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  some  canned  goods; 
and  a  heavy  loss  of  vitamin  B,., 
(pyridoxine)  must  be  taken  for 
granted. 


OTHER  INFLUENCES  OF  FOOD 
PROCESSING  ON  NUTRITIVE 
VALUE 

The  processing  of  food  does  not, 
of  course,  produce  only  harmful 
effects;  in  a  number  of  cases,  it 
has  provided  advantages  in  the  use 
and  assimilation  of  certain  foods. 
The  utilisation  of  carotene,  in 
vegetables  containing  it,  is  much 
improved  by  cooking.””  The  B- 
complex  vitamins  contained  in  live 
yeast-cells  are  only  fully  avail¬ 
able  to  the  human  organism  after 
the  yeast  has  been  killed  by 
heat.'"'”'"®  In  some  cases,  the 
proper  utilisation  of  protein  fol¬ 
lows  only  after  pre-heating.®'” 
Similarly,  the  milling  process, 
by  its  separation  of  the  outer 
layers  of  grain,  makes  possible  a 
more  favourable  utilisation  of  cal¬ 
cium.  These  layers  are  especially 
rich  in  phytin,  an  inositol-phos¬ 
phoric  acid  compound,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium,  forms  insoluble  chemical 
combinations  which  the  human 


organism  can  no  longer  utilise; 
this  is,  indeed,  a  general  rule: 
whenever  calcium  and  phytin 
occur  together  in  the  same  food  the 
calcium  cannot  be  assimilated. 
The  higher  the  extraction  -  rate 
the  more  this  danger  is  in¬ 
creased.”'*  ®”’  There  is  some 
possibility  that  phytin  may  hinder 
the  absorption  of  iron.®* 


The  Possibility  of  Improving 
\utritive  Value 

/.  The  Influence  of  Eating 
Habits 

Man's  nourishment  no  longer 
depends,  as  does  the  so-called 
lower  animal’s,  on  “  instinct,’’ 
but  rather  on  experience  and  on 
knowledge.  Tradition,  and  deep- 
rooted  eating  habits,  regulate  the 
selection  of  food;  but  a  contribu¬ 
tory  factor — especially  in  recent 
times,  arising  from  the  advance  of 
civilisation — is  the  much  larger 
range  of  palatable  and  easily  di¬ 
gested  foods.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  average  diet  (of  large 
groups  of  people)  thus  obtained, 
shows  latent  deficiencies  in  some 
essential  nutrients,  and  this  has  led 
to  an  urgent  demand  by  nutrition¬ 
ists  and  physiologists  for  an  im¬ 
provement  in  general  nutrition  by 
supplementation  with  these  nu¬ 
trients.  One  possible  way  of  im¬ 
plementing  this  demand  is  so  to 
influence  eating  habits  that  certain 
foods  containing  vitamins,  miner¬ 
als,  and  proteins,  which  have  up 
to  now  been  neglected,  will  be 
given  greater  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  food.  Indeed,  this  has 
already  been  tried  in  a  number  of 
ways:  thus  an  experiment  was 
undertaken  in  Switzerland  in  1937 
to  increase  the  consumption  of 
wholemeal  bread,  because  the 
widespread  preference  for  bread 
made  from  low-extraction  flour 
was  leading  to  the  danger  of  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  certain  essential  nutri¬ 
ents.'"'"”  The  experiment  had 
an  economic  basis:  prices  were 
regulated  so  that  wholemeal  bread 
was  25%  cheaper  than  white 
bread.  At  the  same  time,  with 
government  support,  an  educa¬ 
tional  programme  was  begun  de- 
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tailing  the  advantages  of  whole¬ 
meal  bread.  In  a  matter  of  weeks 
the  sales  of  wholemeal  bread  actu¬ 
ally  reached  75%  of  the  total 
national  bread  sales.  But  the  re- 
v’erse  process  set  in  very  soon  after 
in  spite  of  the  price  advantage.  In 
early  1938,  the  percentage  had 
dropped  to  38%  of  consumption; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  only  11%.  It  is  significant 
that,  before  this  experiment,  10% 
of  all  the  bread  sold  was  whole¬ 
meal  bread.  In  the  United  States, 
too,  experiments  were  undertaken 
to  introduce  wholemeal  bread,  but 
these  proved  to  be  negative,  in 
spite  of  large-scale  propaganda. 

In  Germany,  a  greater  consump¬ 
tion  of  wholemeal  bread,  or  bread 
produced  from  high  extraction 
flour,  has  been  similarly  encour¬ 
aged  in  various  ways,*'’ '*'• 
no,  in  without  any  remarkable 
results.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  such  ex- 
p)eriments  depend  more  upon  pub¬ 
lic  taste  than  upon  differences  of 
assimilation  in  individuals.®’^’” 
An  alternative  way  of  influenc¬ 
ing  eating  habits — a  way  not 
limited  to  p)opularising  foods  only 
— lies  in  the  teaching  of  correct  nu¬ 
trition,  to  the  individual  consumer 
and  to  family  food  councils, 
through  the  radio  and  the 
press.'*’ The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation  of  the 
United  Nations  has  concerned  it¬ 
self  with  this  problem,  and  has 
published  suitable  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples.*®  Courses  in  nutrition 
should  be  established  in  schools; 
indeed,  the  establishment  of  a 
compulsory  “Nutrition  Course" 
in  all  schools  and  universities  is 
being  requested  in  Germany.'"* 
F'undamental  changes  in  eating 
habits,  however,  are  hardly  to  be 
exf)ected.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
course  of  time,  some  improvement 
in  the  supply  of  the  essential  nu¬ 
trients  in  the  average  diet  should 
follow.  Thus,  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  recommended  for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  vitamin  in¬ 
take  for  improvement  in  the 
mineral  intake,  particularly  of  cal¬ 
cium,  a  rise  in  the  consumption  of 
milk,  cheese  and  green  vegetables 
is  necessary.®^’”®  More  suitable 


combinations  of  the  various  pro¬ 
teins  in  different  foods  are  desir¬ 
able  in  order  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
tein  supply;  these  will  yield  pro¬ 
teins  of  full  biological  value,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  varying  contents  of 
the  essential  amino  acids.®'’  ''^  A 
reduction  in  the  consumption  of  fat 
is  recommended  to  allow  a  better 
utilisation  of  protein.  Fish,  milk, 
and  cheese  are  foods  particularly 
recommended  for  their  protein 
content.''*  Taken  together,  the 
measures  adopted  to  influence  eat¬ 
ing  habits  up  to  the  present  time 
have  proved  to  be  of  limited  and  of 
temporary  worth.  The  improve¬ 
ments  which  were  sought  in  the 
essential  nutrients  of  the  diet  of 
large  groups  of  the  population 
have  not  materialised. 


//.  Better  Nutritive  Value 
through  Improvements  in 
Processing  Methods 

Another  way  in  which  nutritive 
value  may  be  supplemented  lies  in 
improvements  in  the  processing 
methods  to  which  many  foods  are 
subjected.  Damage  to,  or  re¬ 
moval  of,  essential  nutrients  could 
be  lessened.  Only  a  limited  im¬ 
provement  in  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  usual  foods  consumed  by  the 
larger  groups  of  people  can  be 
achieved  in  this  way,  however. 
The  combination  of  foods,  and  the 
low  values  of  certain  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  nutrients  in  many  foods,  both 
remain  unaffected.  Moreover,  cor¬ 
rective  technology  is  restricted  by 
a  number  of  processing  measures 
which  are  necessary  and  unavoid¬ 
able — but  which  must  result  in 
losses  of  nutritive  value.  These 
“unavoidable  processing  meas¬ 
ures"  include  the  usual  procedures 
in  the  home,  as  well  as  certain 
preserving  procedures.  Of  late 
years,  improvements  have  been 
made  in  methods  of  preserv’ation 
particularly:  thus,  losses  of  vita¬ 
min  C  are  insignificant  during 
careful  heating  after  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  oxygen.®* 

The  first  indications  of  an  as¬ 
sured  improvement  in  the  nutritive 
value  of  flour  and  of  bread  may  be 
in  the  two  spheres  of  grain  breed¬ 
ing  and  plant  fertilisation.'^  The 
biological  value  of  grain-protein 


is  4’5%  higher  after  fertilisation 
with  super-phosphate  and  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  or  potassium  ni¬ 
trate.''*  Moreover,  better  con¬ 
servation  of  nutritive  value  may 
be  obtainable  in  the  milling  pro¬ 
cess  (so  -  called  ‘  ‘  vitamin  -  mill¬ 
ing  for  example,  in 

rice-milling,  a  process  has  been 
developed  which  carefully  removes 
the  outer  layers  without  removing 
the  germ.  Hence  the  rice  retains 
more  of  its  vitamin  B  and  mineral 
contents.'** 

Baking  also  results  in  some  loss 
of  essential  nutrients.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  various  methods  have 
been  tried  to  obtain  improvements 
in  nutritive  value — by  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  retention  of 
the  vitamins  and  the  proteins 
— by  changes  in  the  baking 
process,  especially  of  wholemeal 
breads,'**  '*®  in  general,  however, 
with  insignificant  results.'**  A  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  baking  period  is 
necessary  to  produce  an  easily  di¬ 
gestible,  and  well  -  assimilated, 
bread.'**  A  reduction  in  this 
baking  time,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
loss  of  vitamin  B,,  adversely 
affects  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
bread  by  hindering  digestion  and 
assimilation. 


Ill,  The  Enrichment  of 
Food* 

THE  ENRICHMENT  OF  FOOD  AS  A 
METHOD  OF  IMPROVING 
NUTRITIVE  VALUE 

Our  inability  permanently  to  in¬ 
fluence  eating  habits,  or  substan¬ 
tially  to  improve  processing 
methods  in  order  to  obtain  better 
nutrition  for  the  larger  groups  of 

*  By  "  f>nrichm<-nt  ”  is  meant  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  rss<-ntial  nutrients  to  ftxxls  (a) 
which  have  suffered  losses  during  pro¬ 
cessing;  (h)  the  natural  comj)ositioii  of 
which  is  not  ideal;  or  (r)  which  have 
lieen  s»*lected  as  vehicles  for  extra  quan¬ 
tities  of  some  nutrients  already  pres«‘nt. 
but  only  in  insufficient  quantity,  in  the 
rest  of  the  diet.  The  terms  “  fortifica¬ 
tion  ”  ami  “  restoration  ”  are  sometimes 
used.  "  F'nrichment,”  in  a  narrower 
sense,  is  use<l  to  indicate  the  aildition  of 
nutrients  which  have  lieen  destroyed 
during  processing,  or  which  do  not  occur 
naturally  in  a  seheted  focul  in  optimal 
.amounts. 

When  "  enrichment  ”  consists  wholly 
or  principally  of  an  addition  of  the  vita¬ 
mins  the  term  "  vitaminisation  ”  is  also 
u.sed. 
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people  has  already  been  discussed. 
Compared  with  this,  the  system¬ 
atic  addition  (or  replacement)  of 
food  factors  missing  from  staple 
foods  seems  a  much  simpler  and 
more  effective  method  of  raising 
health  standards  and  of  improving 
the  diet  of  those  who  are  economic¬ 
ally  poor — who  constitute  the 
larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. '  As  long  ago  as 

1936,  this  criterion  led  a  commit¬ 
tee  for  nutrition  of  “  The  Council 
on  Foods  and  Nutrition  "  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  to 
examine  the  question  whether  cer¬ 
tain  foods  can  be  improved  by 
supplementing  them  with  vitamins 
and  minerals.  It  recommended 
the  addition  of  vitamin  I)  to  milk 
and  of  iodine  to  table  salt."*’’’” 
Thus  began  the  movement  towards 
the  enrichment  of  foods  with  se¬ 
lected  essential  food  factors;  this 
has  since  led  to  extensive  enrich¬ 
ment  measures,  either  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis  or  enforced  by  law,  in 
many  countries  of  the  world.'”’ 

The  fundamental  principles  of 
enrichment  can  be  summarised  as 
follows:  a  comprehensive  supple¬ 
mentation  of  food  with  vitamins, 
minerals  and  proteins  is  possible 
only  if  these  nutrients  are  added  to 
staple  foods  which  are  both  cheap 
and  often  eaten;  this  generalisa¬ 
tion  excludes  enrichment  measures 
for  particular  purposes — as,  for 
instance,  for  military  rations. 
First  to  be  considered  in  Germany, 
as  in  most  of  the  other  civilised 
countries,  come  bread,  margarine 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  milk  and 
canned  vegetables.  In  many 
countries  overseas,  rice  takes  the 
place  of  bread.  The  proper  nutri¬ 
ents  should  be  added  to  individual 
foods:  to  cereals,  the  B-vitamins, 
calcium,  iron,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  high-value  protein;  to 
oils  and  fats,  vitamins  A  and  D ;  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  products,  vita¬ 
min  C.”"  The  choice  of  foodstuffs 
intended  for  enrichment  must  be 
based  upon  any  reports  of  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiencies  which  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  extent  of  the  supple¬ 
mentation  should  be  determined 
first  according  to  the  natural  con¬ 
tent  of  the  food ;  and  also  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  daily  requirement  of  the 
particular  food  factor.'”  How¬ 


ever,  the  diet  must  be  considered 
as  a  whole;  addition  limited  to  the 
normal  content  of  the  natural  pro¬ 
duct  is  too  narrow  and  unneces¬ 
sary  a  restriction  for  individual 
foods. The  form  in  which  en¬ 
riching  materials  are  added  to 
foods — whether  as  pure  chemical 
substances  or  jlis  natural  products 
consisting  of  a  combination  of 
various  elements — is  of  secondary 
importance;  the  deciding  factor 
may  be  merely  convenience  of 
use;  but  nutrition,  economics  and 
psychology  all  play  a  f)art.  If  the 
food  which  is  to  be  enriched  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lose  nutritional  value 
during  prolonged  storage,  or 
during  processing,  then  this  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  the 
amount  of  the  supplementation  is 
determined ;  otherwise,  supple¬ 
mentation  will  be  useless. 

The  actual  introduction  —  or 
even  the  proposed  introduction — 
of  food  enrichment  has  occasion¬ 
ally  given  rise  to  violent  arguments, 
h'or  example,  in  certain  circles, 
the  addition  of  essential  nutrients 
to  food  is  rejected  on  the  emotional 
grounds  that  the  “natural  har¬ 
mony  “  of  the  food  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed.'*'  This  kind  of  opposition 
rests  on  the  anthropocentric  idea 
that  the  entire  world  was  made  to 
serve  man.'”  F'rom  the  accumu¬ 
lated  ex{x?rience  of  many  years, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  enrichment  has  had  only  a 
favourable  influence  on  public 
health.'"'"'  Equally  meaning¬ 
less  is  the  objection  that  it  is  a 
‘ '  waste  ’  ’  to  supply  the  popula¬ 
tion  indirectly  with  vitamin  B,  in 
bread,  because  losses  during  stor¬ 
age  and  processing  are  economic¬ 
ally  insupportable:  an  ample 
supplement  of  vitamin  B,  in 
bread,  in  which  the  exp)ected 
manufacturing  losses  have  also 
been  taken  into  account,  means  a 
rise  in  cost  (from  1952  accounts) 
of  0*4  pfg.,''*’"^  and  from  later 
accounts  (1957),  of  only  0  2  pfg., 
per  kg.  of  flour. ' ' ' 

These  cost  estimates  are  based 
on  the  enrichment  formula  adopted 
in  the  U.S.A.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  enrichment  of  flour  on  the 
basis  of  the  prevailing  prices  for 
the  enrichment  mixtures  (1958) 
costs  o  oi2d.  per  lb.  of  flour. 


An  undeniable  weakness  in  the 
current  practice  of  enriching  foods 
lies  in  the  fact  that  (even  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  present  knowledge)  not 
all  the  substances  which  may  be 
necessary  are  being  added ;  hence, 
enrichment  is  not  the  ideal  solu¬ 
tion — yet.  Nevertheless,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  substances  already 
known  to  be  necessary  guarantees 
a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
nutritive  value  of  food."”’ 

The  enrichment  of  foods  may  be 
included  as  a  recognised  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  to 
questions  of  public  health;  it  may 
be  regarded  as  equal  in  rank  to 
other  hygienic  measures  such  as 
vaccination,  insect  control,  water- 
purification,  and  the  pasteurisation 
of  milk.'*' 

In  subsequent  articles  in  this  series, 
the  authors  consider  the  actual  enrich¬ 
ment  of  particular  foods  with  specific 
dietary  essentials. 
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The  Elimination  of  Pathogens  from 
Frozen  Whole  Egg-2 

By  C.  L  Heller,  It.  Knowles  and  K.  Bryee-Jones  * 

In  Part  1  of  this  article,  which  appeared  in  our  June  issue,  the  authors  dealt  with  the  incidence 
of  pathogenic  organisms  in  frozen  whole  egg,  and  with  the  effects  of  pasteurisation.  In  this 
second  part  they  discuss  the  production  of  pasteurised  frozen  egg. 


Whole  egg  pasteurising  plant,  made  by  A.P.V.  Ltd. 


The  production  of  pasteurised  egg 

In  the  production  of  pasteurised 
frozen  egg  blended  pulp  is  made 
as  described  above  and  a  pasteur¬ 
ising  unit  is  incorporated  at  the 
chilling  stage.  In  addition,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
f)lies  of  hot  water  for  heating  the 
raw  pulp  and  chilled  water  for 
cooling  the  pasteurised  pulp. 

Raw  pulp,  filtered  and  chilled, 
is  led  to  an  insulated  storage  tank 
and  from  there  passes  through  an 
homogeniser  to  the  pasteurising 
unit,  which  can  be  of  the  plate 
heat-exchanger  type  commonly 
used  for  the  pasteurisation  of  milk. 
In  the  pasteuriser  the  pulp  is  pre¬ 
heated,  subjected  for  the  required 
time  to  the  pasteurisation  tempera¬ 
ture  and  then  cooled  before  pass¬ 
ing  to  a  holding  tank  which  feeds 
the  filling  unit.  For  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  salmonellae  likely  to 
occur  in  egg  pulp,  temperatures  of 
I44-5°F.  to  i46°F.  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  5  min.  are  adequate  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  strict  control  of  the 
process.  It  is  essential  that  the 
pasteuriser  be  fitted  with  a  flow 
diversion  valve  which  will  auto¬ 
matically  return  any  pulp  which  is 
not  subjected  to  the  full  pasteur¬ 
isation  treatment.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  unit  to  incorporate  a 
control  which  varies  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  hot  water  automatically 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  heat¬ 
ing  efficiency  which  would  occur  if 

•  C.  I..  Heller,  Hritish  Egg  Marketing 
Board,  lately  of  Scientific  Adviser's 
Division  {Fo<xl),  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  FcxkI.  N.  R.  Knowles, 
British  Egg  Marketing  Board,  lately  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Northern 
Ireland.  K.  Bryce  Jones,  Scientific  Ad¬ 
viser’s  Division  (Fo^),  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Food. 


a  film  of  egg  solids  forms  on  the 
heating  plates,  and  also  operates 
a  warning  device. 

Physical  effects  of  pasteurisation 
of  liquid  whole  egg 

Hanson,  Lowe  and  Stewart^" 
found  that  pasteurisation  below 
160° F.  had  no  harmful  effects  on 
liquid  whole  egg  when  used  for 
making  custards,  but  the  texture 
and  shape  of  sponge  cakes  was 
adversely  affected.  Stewart^*  found 
that  laboratory  baking  tests  on 
egg  pasteurised  at  I42°F.  for  3 
min.  showed  a  small  but  consistent 
loss  of  quality  in  the  making  of 
sponge  cakes,  but  this  loss  was  not 
evident  in  commercial  baking  tests. 
Miller  and  Winter,’’*'  in  a 

series  of  publications,  reported  that 
temperatures  of  i4o°F.-i46°F. 
for  up  to  4  min.  had  little,  if  any. 


deleterious  effect  on  commercial 
quality  when  pasteurised  egg  was 
used  for  making  mayonnaise, 
baked  custards  or  scrambled  eggs. 
The  volume  of  sponge  cakes  was 
lessened,  but  not  appreciably. 
Goresline  et  al.*'  reported  that 
flash  heating  at  I40°F.  for  3  min. 
did  not  seriously  affect  the  func¬ 
tional  qualities  of  the  products 
they  studied.  Knowles**  found 
that  time-temperature  combina¬ 
tions  slightly  in  excess  of  2  min. 
at  146°  F.  did  not  appear  to  lead 
to  any  significant  functional  de¬ 
terioration  except  for  a  slight  loss 
in  raising  quality. 

In  recent  years  the  bakery  trade 
has  used  considerable  quantities 
of  U.K.  and  imported  pasteurised 
frozen  egg  which  have  given  com¬ 
mercially  acceptable  products.  A 
partial  separation  sometimes  occurs 
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on  thawing  pasteurised  frozen  egg, 
but  if  the  egg  is  homogenised  be¬ 
fore  use  it  can  then  be  processed 
in  the  same  way  as  raw  egg. 

Farrand^'  has  discussed  the  use 
of  pasteurised  frozen  egg  on  a 
commercial  scale,  and  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  obstacle  to  its  use  in  trade 
circles.  After  using  some  500 
tons  of  pasteurised  egg  prepared 
in  N.  Ireland  to  a  definite  specifi¬ 
cation,  Farrand  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  homogenisation  prior 
to  heat  treatment  may  cause  low 
initial  viscosity,  but  suggested  that 
considerable  improvement  could 
be  brought  about  by  allowing 
sufficient  time  for  maturation  to 
occur  during  cold  storage. 

The  pasteurisation  process,  in 
addition  to  being  lethal  for  salmon- 
ellae,  kills  most  of  the  spoilage 
bacteria.  Consequently  the  pas¬ 
teurised  product  has  a  much  im¬ 
proved  keeping  quality — it  does 
not  sour  on  defrosting  and  unused 
quantities  can  be  left  in  a  refrigera¬ 
tor  overnight  without  sf)oilage 
occurring.  Knowles,^'*'  Miller 
and  Winter*®’  have  reported  an 
improved  keeping  quality  as  one 
of  the  results  of  pasteurisation. 

In  some  sections  of  the  baking 
trade  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  pasteurised  whole  egg. 
This  prejudice  has  been  maintained 
over  the  past  ten  years  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  early  experience  with 
imported  pasteurised  whole  egg 
which  had  been  batch  pasteurised 
and  into  which  sodium  citrate  had 
been  added  as  an  anticoagulant. 
The  sodium  citrate  gave  the  egg  a 
brownish  colour,  and  as  the  de¬ 
frosted  egg  lacked  the  viscous 
texture  normally  associated  with 
the  unpasteurised  product  it  was 
assumed  to  be  lacking  in  "  body." 
These  objections  were  almost  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  complaints 
of  mustiness  in  pasteurised  egg, 
which  were  well  founded,  since  the 
product  in  question  had  been  con¬ 
taminated  with  musty  eggs  before 
pasteurisation,  and  the  heating 
process  had  not  removed  the 
mustiness  although  it  had  killed 
the  responsible  bacteria.  Pasteur¬ 
isation  does  not  reduce  the  need  to 
use  first  quality  eggs  to  obtain  a 
first  quality  product. 


Tests  of  pasteurisation 

It  is  desirable  that  simple  tests 
should  be  available  to  check  the 
efficiency  of  pasteurisation.  The 
most  obvious  test  would  be  a 
direct  one  for  the  absence  of  sal- 
monellae,  but  such  a  test  would  be 
slow,  require  quite  large  samples, 
and  would  be  expensive.  Similar 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the 
testing  of  pasteurised  milk  has  led, 
in  many  countries,  to  the  adoption 
of  methods  which  test  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  enzymes  which  occur 
naturally  in  raw  milk  (phospha¬ 
tase  and  peroxidase)  and  which 
are  inactivated  by  pasteurisation 
treatments.  Egg  is  pasteurised  at 
temperatures  lower  than  those 
used  for  milk,  and  this  reduces  the 
possibility  of  using  a  test  similar 
to  the  phosphatase  or  peroxidase 
tests.  Other  tests  (resazurin  and 
methylene  blue)  for  pasteurised 
milk  depend  on  the  colour  changes 
which  occur  when  a  sample  of  milk 
is  incubated  with  one  of  these 
dyes.  The  colour  changes  give  an 
indication  of  the  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination  in  the  sample.  Scott 
and  Gillespie®®  have  described  a 
resazurin  test  which  is  used  for 
raw  frozen  egg  in  Australia,  and 
possibly  this  method  could  be 
adapted  for  pasteurised  egg. 

The  microflora  of  raw  liquid  egg 
consists  largely  of  Gram  negative 
rod-shaped  spoilage  bacteria  which 
have  heat  sensitivities  similar  to 
those  of  salmonellae,  and  conse¬ 
quently  one  effect  of  pasteurisa¬ 
tion  (in  addition  to  the  killing  of 
salmonellae)  is  a  large  reduction  in 
the  number  of  viable  bacteria  with 
a  corresponding  elimination  of  one 
type  of  bacteria — the  Gram  nega¬ 
tive  rods.  Knowles,  *'*’  report¬ 
ing  commercial  trials,  has  shown 
that  pasteurisation  kills  more  than 
99%  of  the  total  living  bacterial 
flora  in  liquid  egg,  and  that  the 
surviving  microflora  consists 
mainly  of  Gram  positive  cocci 
which  are  not  active  in  producing 
spoilage.  Our  laboratory  tests 
have  shown  that  a  temperature  of 
I43-6°F.  for  4  min.  is  sufficient  to 
kill  80  salmonella  strains®  and  61 
strains  of  Gram  negative  spoilage 
bacteria  (principally  pseudomonas 
and  proteus  strains). 

If  a  sample  of  commercially 


pasteurised  egg  is  re-pasteurised 
in  the  laboratory  the  numbers  and 
types  of  bacteria  then  found  should 
be  much  the  same  as  before  labora¬ 
tory  pasteurisation.  If  this  is  not 
so,  either  inadequate  pasteurisa¬ 
tion  or  contamination  after  pas¬ 
teurisation  can  be  suspected,  pro¬ 
vided  there  has  been  no  alteration 
in  heat  sensitivity.  A  test  for 
pasteurisation  along  these  lines 
would  require  comparatively  small 
samples  and  would  be  less  expen¬ 
sive  to  operate  than  a  direct  test 
for  salmonellae.  It  would  also  be 
more  reliable  than  a  direct  test, 
since  salmonellae  usually  occur  in 
such  small  numbers  in  the  frozen 
product  that  however  large  the 
sample  may  be  there  is  always  a 
doubt  attached  to  a  negative  find¬ 
ing. 

Pasteurisation  of  egg  already 
frozen 

Stocks  of  frozen  egg  in  which 
the  presence  of  pathogenic  salmon¬ 
ellae  is  suspected  may  be  a  financial 
liability.  We  have  therefore  in¬ 
vestigated  the  practicability  of 
thawing,  pasteurising  and  refreez- 
ing  such  egg,  and  in  spite  of  initial 
doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
such  an  operation,  Knowles'®  has 
found  it  to  be  feasible  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  It  was  also  shown 
in  this  way  that  egg  artificially 
inoculated  with  salmonellae  could 
be  made  safe  by  a  pasteurisation 
process  without  untoward  loss  of 
baking  quality. 

Some  35  tons  of  Chinese  frozen 
whole  egg,  including  a  number  of 
infected  cans,  were  shipped  to 
Northern  Ireland  in  a  frozen  con¬ 
dition  and  there  defrosted  by  hold¬ 
ing  for  36-48  hr.  in  running  cold 
water. 

A  preliminary  trial  was  carried 
out  in  which  the  pasteurisation 
arrangements  used  were  similar  to 
those  normally  adopted  for  pro¬ 
cessing  home  produced  liquid  egg, 
namely,  a  temperature  of  147° F. 
and  a  holding  time  of  not  less  than 
2  min.  Approximately  600  gal.  of 
defrosted  liquid  were  thoroughly 
homogenised  at  3,000  lb.  p.s.i. 
and  passed  through  the  plant  at 
a  throughput  rate  of  200  gal. /hr. 
During  this  trial  it  was  noted  that 
the  defrosted  and  homogenised  egg 
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was  much  more  viscous  and 
thicker  than  home  produced 
liquid,  and  it  was  realised  that 
heat  penetration  and  heat  transfer 
was  likely  to  be  less  efficient.  The 
rate  of  flow  through  the  plant  was 
also  reduced  because  of  the  denser 
nature  of  the  liquid.  Samples  of 
heat-treated  egg  taken  at  15-min. 
intervals  during  the  3-hr.  run  con¬ 
tained  Saint,  thompson  in  50%  of 
the  samples  taken,  thereby  con¬ 
firming  the  decreased  heating  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  plant  when  dealing 
with  the  thicker  product. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  results  obtained  from 
this  preliminary  trial,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  heating  plates  in  the 
heat-exchange  section  of  the  pas¬ 
teuriser  and  also  to  increase  the 
time  of  holding  in  the  holding  sec¬ 
tion  by  the  addition  of  6  extra 
holding  tubes,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  24  tubes.  These  modifica¬ 
tions  ensured  that  the  plant  could 
be  operated  with  a  holding  period 
of  5  min.  instead  of  2  min.,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  greater  certainty 
that  more  uniform  heat  penetra¬ 
tion  would  occur  during  operation. 

A  further  trial  was  carried  out 
incorporating  these  modified  pro¬ 
cessing  arrangements.  In  this 
trial,  defrosted  Chinese  whole  egg 
artificially  inoculated  with  Saint, 
thompson  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  viable  organisms  per 
ml.  of  egg  was  used.  The  culture 
of  Salm.  thompson  used  for  inocu¬ 
lating  purposes  was  one  originally 
isolated  from  the  heat-treated  egg 
in  the  previous  trial.  Approxi¬ 
mately  500  gal.  of  infected  egg 
were  passed  through  the  plant  at 
a  temperature  of  147° h'.,  a  holding 
time  equivalent  to  5  min.  and  a 
throughput  rate  of  150-180  gal.^ 
hr.  Samples  of  heat-treated  egg 
taken  at  15-min.  intervals 
throughout  the  2|-hr.  run  were 
found  to  be  free  from  Salm. 
thompson  or  any  other  species  of 
salmonella. 

More  trials  were  carried  out,  us¬ 
ing  some  9  tons  of  naturally  in¬ 
fected  Chinese  egg  and  the  same 
processing  arrangements.  A  run 
of  approximately  6  hr.  was  made, 
during  which  samples  of  heat- 
treated  egg  taken  every  30  min. 


were  free  from  salmonella  infec¬ 
tion,  although  viable  Salm.  thomp¬ 
son  organisms  were  recovered 
from  4%  of  the  raw  samples 
taken.  A  further  run  of  3I  hr. 
was  made,  and  again  heat-treated 
samples  were  free  from  salmonella 
organisms,  although  Salm.  thomp¬ 
son  was  recovered  in  10%  of  the 
raw  samples  taken. 

These  results  confirm  that  pas¬ 
teurisation  can  be  used  to  destroy 
organisms  of  the  salmonella  group 
in  infected  frozen  whole  egg.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the 
increased  viscosity  and  thickness 
of  the  egg  liquid  resulting  from 
maturation  changes  during  cold 
storage,  before  deciding  upon  the 
requisite  time /temperature  pro¬ 
cessing  arrangements.  In  the  case 
of  unfrozen  home  produced  liquid 
egg,  the  holding  time  during  heat- 
treatment  can  be  reduced  and  the 
throughput  rate  increased,  in  view 
of  the  greater  fluidity  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  and  the  more  efficient  heat 
exchanges  taking  place.  Baking 
tests  on  the  pasteurised  Chinese 
egg  showed  that  it  had  a  normal 
aeration  time  and  was  of  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  baking  quality  as  judged 
by  a  sponge  test.  It  gave  a  fairly 
satisfactory  baked  custard  but  a 
poor  madeira  cake. 

Summary 

It  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
that  eggs  used  in  the  production  of 
frozen  whole  egg  are  free  from 
pathogenic  salmonellae,  although 
the  proportion  of  eggs  so  affected 
appears  to  be  very  small.  Never¬ 
theless,  one  infected  egg  will  con¬ 
taminate  a  batch  derived  from 
many  thousands  of  eggs,  and  may 
render  the  batch  suspect. 

Pasteurisation  of  pulp  before 
freezing  greatly  reduces  this  risk 
and,  with  adequate  control,  can  be 
done  without  significant  detriment 
to  the  technical  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct.  Good  results  have  been 
achieved  when  the  pulp  is  held  at 
a  temperature  between  I44-5®F. 
and  i46°F.  for  a  period  of  2\  min. 

Pasteurisation  does  not  reduce 
either  the  desirability  of  using  first 
quality  eggs,  or  the  need  for  a 
most  careful  hygienic  practice 
during  processing. 


It  is  possible,  with  adequate  pre¬ 
caution,  to  pasteurise  egg  which 
has  previously  been  frozen,  al¬ 
though  such  a  process  must  be 
considered  abnormal. 
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Li^htin^  Equipment 

{Coneluded  from  page  324) 

300  amp.  fuse  rating,  each  in 
single,  double  and  triple  pole  with 
neutral  busbars.  Apart  from  this 
standard  range,  the  Vertex  distri¬ 
bution  boards  are  also  available  in 
a  variety  of  special  designs  and 
can  be  made  to  suit  engineers’  and 
consultants’  individual  require¬ 
ments. 

A  standard  range  of  combined 
switch-fuse  boards  is  listed  for 
group  lighting  control,  where  for 
convenience  and  easy  mainten¬ 
ance  individual  switching  and 
fusing  are  required  as  complete 
units. 

Faetory  Li^htin^ 

(Coneluded  from  page  329) 

with  either  a  flat  rate  tariff  or  a 
tariff  based  on  maximum  load  de¬ 
mand,  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
cost  of  a  unit  quantity  of  light  de¬ 
creases  with  either  method  of 
charge  but  on  a  maximum  demand 
basis  the  lighting  is  obtained  at  a 
relatively  high  cost  when  it  is  used 
less  than  2,000  hours  a  year  and 
at  a  successively  lower  cost  the 
more  it  is  used. 

All  the  considerations  outlined 
in  this  section  support  very 
strongly  the  view  that  anyone  con¬ 
templating  a  new  lighting  instal¬ 
lation  should  base  his  planning  on 
the  premise  that  electric  lighting 
will  be  the  major  source  of  light 
and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  in  vir¬ 
tually  full  time  operation  when  the 
factory  is  working. 
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NEW  TYPE  DUTCH  FILTER 

Trials  in  European  Sugar  Factories 

By  John  Grindrod 


Flow-sheet  of  an  installation  consisting  of  4  Immedium  filters. 


rhURING  the  1955-56  sugar 
-•--^campaign,  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  with  a  new 
type  Dutch  filter  in  various  sugar 
factories  in  Holland,  France  and 
Germany,  which  have  shown  how 
juices  whose  filtration  has  hitherto 
proved  next  to  impxjssible  by 
ordinary  sand  filters  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  filtered. 

Developed  for  the  filtration  of 
liquids  other  than  water  by  Indus- 
trielle  Maatschappij  Activit  N.V. 
(IMACTI),  of  Amsterdam,  this 
Immedium  Filter,  for  which  pa¬ 
tents  have  been  granted  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  countries,  can  also  be  used 
for  the  filtration  of  raw  glucose 
juices  prepared  from  maize  and 
potato  starch,  oils,  solvents,  pec¬ 
tins,  alginates  and  similar  fluids. 
For  the  filtration  of  water  it  has 
been  specially  developed  by  Duper 
Waterreiniging  N.V.,  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  Both  companies  are  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Koninklijke  Zwavel- 
zuurfabrieken  v.h.  Ketjen  N.V., 
also  of  Amsterdam. 

When  filtering  takes  place  by 
traditional  sand  filter  the  liquid  to 
be  purified  is  introduced  at  the 
top,  filtration  being  effected  in 
a  downward  direction.  During 
backwashing  the  grains  come 


adrift  and  subsequently  arrange 
themselves  according  to  size  in 
such  a  way  that  the  finest  particles 
lie  at  the  top  of  the  filter-bed  and 
the  coarser  grains  at  the  bottom. 
The  impure  liquid  therefore  passes 
first  through  the  finest  particles, 
thus  increasing  the  risk  of  rapid 
clogging  of  the  filter-bed,  so  that 
the  coarse  filter  material  takes  less 
part  in  the  filtration  process.  The 
liquid  cannot  normally  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  upflow  through  the 
coarser  material  first  because  it 
would  create  a  similar  situation  to 
backwashing  and  the  finer  top 
particles  of  the  filter  would  come 
adrift. 

Because  of  its  special  construc¬ 
tion,  however,  the  Immedium 
filter  makes  upflow  filtration  pos¬ 
sible.  By  this  method,  the  liquid 
to  be  filtered  is  divided  and  enters 
the  filter  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  the  purified  liquid  being 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  drainage 
element  in  the  fine  material  at  the 
top  of  the  filter  layer.  That  part 
of  the  liquid  which  flows  from  top 
to  bottom  passes  through  a  thin 
layer  of  sand  only,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  this  liquid  on  the  sand 
layer  prevents  any  displacement  in 
the  filter-bed  caused  by  the  up¬ 


ward  pressure  of  the  liquid  which 
enters  the  filter  from  the  bottom. 
Passing  through  the  largest 
column  of  material,  the  latter  re¬ 
presents  the  bulk  of  the  liquid 
filtered  since  the  downward 
stream  rapidly  decreases  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  clogging  of  the  top 
layer. 

The  period  capacity  of  this  new 
type  filter  {i.e.,  the  quantity  of 
liquid  that  can  be  filtered  between 
two  cleanings  of  the  filter)  is  many 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  con¬ 
ventional  sand  filter.  The  linear 
filtration  rate  varies  with  the  type 
of  liquid  to  be  filtered.  The  new 
filter  is  considered  preferable  to  a 
filter-press,  since  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess,  including  backwashing, 
takes  place  in  an  enclosed  system. 
Moreover,  ‘  ‘  sweetening  on  ’ '  and 
“  sweetening  off  "  pass  off  easily. 
The  composition  of  the  filter  ma¬ 
terial  depends  on  the  liquid  to  be 
filtered  and  is  carefully  selected  for 
each  case  separately. 

Several  types  of  sugar  juices 
were  experimentally  treated  in  the 
continental  factories  during  the 
1955-56  beet  sugar  campaign. 
These  included  raw  sugar  juice, 
Werquin's  pre-limed  juice,  first- 
carbonatation  juice  after  its  filtra- 
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A  B 


DiaKram  A  shows  the  course  of  filtration  by  the  old  type  of  sand-filter.  The  liquid 
enters  the  filter  at  a,  passing  first  through  the  finest  grains  of  the  filter-hed  at  b  and 

is  evacuated  at  c. 

Diagram  B  shows  the  principle  of  the  filtration  by  means  of  the  Immedium  filter.  The 
liquid  to  be  filtered  is  divided  and  enters  the  filter  both  at  J  and  e.  So  the  liquid  flows 
two  ways,  viz.  from  d  to /  (principle  of  the  ordinary  sand-filter)  and  from  e  to/;  /  is  a 
draining  body  through  which  the  liquid  is  evacuated  from  the  Immedium  filter;  this  drain 
is  placed  in  the  top-layer  of  the  filter-bed.  The  filtration  in  the  downward  direction, 
from  d  to  /,  will  soon  come  to  an  end  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  top-layer  of  the 
filter-bed  gets  clogged.  However,  the  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  does  not 
cease  but  is  maintained,  thus  preventing  the  grains  of  sand  from  getting  adrift  and 
filtration  continues  from  e  to  f. 


tion  through  the  hlter  presses,  and 
thick  juices  and  syrups. 

In  the  case  of  the  filtration  of 
14°  Brix  raw  juice  from  the  diffu¬ 
sion  battery  at  a  temperature  of 
75°r.,  the  results  shown  in  Table  i 
were  recorded. 

During  the  filtration,  the  pW  of 
the  juice  remained  unchanged  at 
6-6,  while  filtration  carried  out  at 
a  doubled  rate  of  flow  gave  the 
same  capacity.  The  filtered  juice 
was  much  less  coloured  than  when 
in  its  raw  state  and  appeared  to  be 
transparent  in  a  column  of  5  cm. 
thickness,  the  unfiltered  raw  juice 
being  completely  opaque. 

A  considerable  advantage  of 
this  upflow  filtration  of  raw  juice 
was  that  removal  of  small  pulp 
fibres,  suspended  in  the  liquid, 
was  obtained  simultaneously.  This 
pulp  removal  has  always  been 
rather  difficult,  even  with  the  aid 
of  special  pulp  filters. 

In  the  laboratory  some  tests 
were  carried  out  using  limed  and 
carbonatation  juice.  Although  the 
end  of  the  beet  sugar  campaign 
prevented  the  company  from 
carrying  out  a  sufficient  number 
of  experiments  to  draw  all  the 
desired  conclusions,  they  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  advantages  may  be  ex¬ 


Table  I.  Filtration  of  14'"  Brix 
raw  juice  at  75''c. 


Duration  of 
filtration 

Filtered  volume  in 
Pressure  per  m’  of  sand  con¬ 
tained  in  the  filter 

IS  min. 

0-6  kc  cm’ 

1  56 

30  .. 

08  .. 

3  11 

45  .. 

— 

467 

60 

20  .. 

622 

75  .. 

_ 

777 

90  .. 

38  .. 

932 

105  .. 

40  .. 

10  87 

120  .. 

48  .. 

12  44 

135  .. 

51 

1388 

150 

5  6 

15  22 

165 

60  .. 

1646 

pected  from  the  Immedium  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  known,  for  instance, 
that  suspended  pulp  is  decom¬ 
posed  by  lime.  Probably  the  dose 
of  lime  may  be  reduced  when  us¬ 
ing  the  new  Dutch  filter,  and  the 
absence  of  suspended  pulp  will  re¬ 
duce  the  calcium  salts  in  the  juice. 
The  filtrcation  of  raw  juice,  neu¬ 
tralised  with  milk  of  lime  at  />H  = 
7  0  and  subsequently  boiled,  gave 
the  same  filtration  results  as  far  as 
both  capacity  and  limpidity  were 
concerned. 

The  volume  of  water  introduced 
into  the  juice  by  “sweetening  on” 
and  “sweetening  off"  has  also 
been  determined.  It  has  been 
found  that  when  ‘  ‘  sweetening  off ' ' 


the  filter  at  a  rather  high  rate  of 
flow,  the  quantity  of  water 
amounts  to  0-5  volume,  calculated 
on  the  volume  of  the  sand  bed. 
If  the  liquid  to  be  treated  contains 
few  impurities,  so  that  the  filter 
has  a  large  total  capacity,  this 
volume  is  of  little  importance,  but 
if  the  liquid  contains  many  im¬ 
purities  {e.g.,  pre-limed  juice) 
this  volume  of  “sweetening  off" 
water  plays  an  important  part, 
since  the  total  capacity  of  the  filter 
will  then  be  reduced.  In  this  case, 
say  the  company,  the  “sweeten¬ 
ing  off  “  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  reduced  fiow-rate  and 
the  volume  of  water  obtained  by 
this  operation  will  be  considerably 
reduced.  Figures  of  even  o-i5-o-2 
times  the  volume  of  sand  have 
been  found. 

Determination  of  colloidal  matter 
has  been  made  on  the  filtered  raw 
juice  along  the  lines  of  the  Duman- 
skil  alcohol  method,  and  a  re¬ 
moval  of  30%  to  40%  of  colloidal 
matter  was  found. 

In  the  Werquin  method  of  pre¬ 
liming  juice  a  small  quantity  of 
CaO  is  added  to  the  juice.  The 
quantity  is  generally  a  little  more 
than  the  dose  for  ordinary  pre¬ 
liming  and  varies  with  the  purity 
of  the  juice,  being  determined  by 
measuring  the  difference  between 
the  alkalinity  before  and  after  fil¬ 
tration  of  the  juices  while  adding 
increasing  doses  of  lime.  The 
Werquin  point  represents  the  first 
maximum  difference  between  the 
alkalinities. 

The  ideal  application  of  the 
VV’erquin  process  would  be  to 
filter  the  juice  after  it  had  been 
mixed  with  the  correct  dose  of  lime 
determined  in  this  way.  Since 
such  filtration  after  heating  is  not 
technically  possible,  more  CaO  is 
added,  together  with  CO,,  the  /)H 
value  being  kept  at  a  constant 
figure  (synchronous  -  carbonata¬ 
tion).  The  CaCOj  thus  formed 
acts  as  a  filter  aid.  After  one  fil¬ 
tration  the  effluent  is  given  another 
small  dose  of  lime  and  undergoes 
a  second  carbonatation.  Were  it 
possible  to  filter  the  juice  as  dosed 
at  the  Werquin  point,  the  second 
carbonatation  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary,  the  filtered  juice  being  given 
a  slight  quantity  of  lime  and  then 
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A  bank  of  4  Immedium  filters  installed  in  a  Dutch  factory  for  the  filtration  of  water. 


carbonated.  This  woirld  result  in 
a  saving  of  process  time  and  in 
considerable  quantities  of  lime. 

Attempts  were  made,  therefore, 
to  filter  juice  limed  at  the  Werquin 
point  through  the  Immedium  filter. 
Per  volume  of  sand,  seven  to  eight 
volumes  of  juice  could  be  treated 
and  the  effluent  was  perfectly  lim¬ 
pid.  The  capacity  per  hour 
amounted  to  two  to  three  times  the 
volume  of  sand,  while  the  quantity 
of  water  added  for  ‘  ‘  sweetening 
off”  amounted  to  02  times  the 
volume  of  sand.  It  was  thus  estab¬ 
lished  that  Werquin  juice  could  be 
successfully  treated. 

It  often  happens  that  first  car- 
bonatation  juice,  after  passage 
through  the  filter-presses,  does  not 
show  the  desired  limpidity,  and 
an  attempt  is  often  made  to  obtain 
a  limpid  juice  by  a  second  filtra¬ 
tion  through  bag  filters.  It  was 
found  in  the  IMACTI  experiments 
that  slightly  turbid  juices  could  be 
very  successfully  treated  with  the 
Immedium  filter,  the  results  be¬ 
ing:  capacities  of  up  to  400 
volumes  of  juice  per  volume  of 


sand  per  cycle;  rate  of  flow,  20  to 
25  volumes  hour;  quantity  of 
water  for  “sweetening  off”  and 
“sweetening  on,”  05  to  o-6 
volume  per  volume  of  sand. 

Promising  results  were  also  ob¬ 
tained  in  dealing  with  syrups,  the 
experiments  being  all  the  more 
interesting  because  the  thick  juice 
to  be  filtered  was  obtained  from 
frozen  beet  in  a  state  of  fermenta¬ 
tion.  The  Brix  varied  between 
50°  and  65°,  and  the  temperature 
between  6o°C.  and  8o°C.  Per 
volume  of  sand  160  volumes  of 
syrup  per  cycle  could  be  filtered 
at  a  flow  rate  of  6  volumes  hour. 
The  filtered  thick  juice  was  quite 
limpid. 

Further  tests  on  pre-limed  juice 
and  first  carbonatation  juice  are  to 
be  carried  out. 

Not  only  is  the  Immedium  filter 
considered  valuable  for  the  filtra¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  juices,  but  for 
the  filtration  of  water  used  in  the 
sugar  factory  processes,  since  the 
quality  of  the  juice  will  be  at  its 
highest  if  the  water  to  be  used  or 
re-used  has  been  properly  filtered. 


►  Two  booklets  have  been  issued 
lecently  by  Cooper,  McDougall  and 
Robertson,  Ltd.  One  of  them  de¬ 
scribes  the  uses  of  the  non-poisonous 
insecticide  Pybuthrin  while  the  other 
gives  details  of  the  remainder  of  the 
firm’s  products  in  this  line.  Hints  are 
also  given  on  the  application  of  their 
insecticides. 


►  J.  I  vyons  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet  entitled  Ice  Cream 
from  the  beginning.  It  explains 
simply  but  comprehensively  how  ice 
cream  is  made  and  the  history  of  the 
product.  It  is  intended  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  booklet  for  school  children,  for 
distribution  at  exhibitions  and  to  be 
given  away  to  visitors  at  the  factories. 


Improving  \utritive  Value 

(Concluded  from  page  334) 
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►  A  recent  addition  of  Goodyear  In¬ 
dustrial  Rubber  News  contains  an 
article  on  helping  to  feed  the  nation. 
The  article  refers  to  the  use  of  the 
firm’s  prtKlucts  in  a  freezing  and  can¬ 
ning  plant. 

►  The  Norway  Sild  Bureau  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  attractive  12-page  booklet  in 
colour  giving  recipes  for  appetisers, 
cocktails,  sandwiches,  salads  and  hot 
dishes  to  be  made  with  Norway  sild. 
The  booklet  also  gives  details  on  the 
fishing  and  prtKessing  of  sild  and  the 
methods  used  to  ensure  its  distinctive 
flavour. 
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\ew  Press  for  Food  Materials 


The  new  press  for  food  and  other  materials  which  was  demonstrated  recently. 


4N  effective  demonstration  was 
-^given  recently  of  a  new  auto¬ 
matic  press  which  will  quite 
clearly  find  many  apjdications  in 
the  food  industry.  Developed 
originally  for  the  extraction  of  pro¬ 
teins  from  green  leaves,  the  press 
was  used  as  part  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  project  at  the  Rothamstead 
Experimental  Station,  where  it 
was  quickly  and  affectionately 
named  the  “  Mechanical  Cow.” 
A  report  of  some  of  the  work  car¬ 
ried  out  at  Rothamstead  with  the 
prototype  press  appeared  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  issue  (”  Leaf  Protein  as 
Human  Food,”  by  N.  W.  Pirie, 
Food  Manufacture,  1957,  32, 
416  (September)). 

The  manufacturers  of  the  press. 
Modern  Mechanisation,  Ltd.,  soon 
realised,  however,  that  the  press 
had  many  more  immediate  appli¬ 
cations  in  industry,  and  the  proto¬ 
type  machine  was  therefore  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  stage  at  which  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  commercial  scale 
could  be  contemplated.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  it  is  now  being  placed  on  the 
market  in  a  more  versatile  form. 

The  press  is  described  as  being 
“intermittently  continuous”  in 
operation,  material  being  fed  into 
it  by  means  of  a  conveyor  belt 
which  also  acts  as  a  filter  cloth. 
Succeeding  quantities  of  material 
are  isolated  by  means  of  gates  and 
then  subjected  to  accurately  con¬ 
trolled  j)ressure  for  a  pre-deter- 
mined  length  of  time.  In  this  way, 
although  the  actual  pressing  action 
is  discontinuous,  the  machine  as  a 
whole  functions  as  a  continuous 
unit,  and  once  it  is  set  in  opera¬ 
tion  it  will  continue  to  work  auto¬ 
matically  until  stopped. 

Design 

The  machine  consists  of  a  hy¬ 
draulically  operated  down  stroke 
platen-type  press,  the  bed  of 
which  is  trough  shaped.  A  con¬ 
veyor  belt  passes  through  this 
trough,  which  is  8  in.  deep  and 
wh'ch  fits  the  platen  closely.  The 
belt,  made  from  a  filter-type  cloth 
of  any  suitable  textile  material 
(belts  of  woven  plastic  have 


proved  very  suitable),  is  arranged 
to  move  intermittently  under  the 
press  platen  by  means  of  a  hy¬ 
draulic  ram. 

The  open  ends  of  the  trough  are 
closed  by  means  of  two  hydraulic¬ 
ally  operated  gates.  When  the 
gates  are  closed,  the  bed  of  the 
press  forms  an  open-topped  box  in 
which  the  platen  fits  like  a  move- 
able  square  plug  and  on  its  down 
stroke  will  compress  the  contents. 

The  conveyor  belt  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  is  supported  by  a 
wedge-wire  grid  which  in  turn 
rests  on  a  heavy  cast  grid  designed 
to  take  the  full  load  of  the  press. 
When  the  platen  descends  into  the 
box,  liquid  is  forced  out  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  through  the  belt  and  wedge- 
wire  grid  into  a  collecting  tray, 
and  then  via  a  short  pipe  to  a  suit¬ 
able  receptacle  or  process  pipe 
lines. 

The  press  is  preceded  by  a 
troughed  feed  section  in  which  the 
conveyor  belt  runs,  and  material 
to  be  processed  is  levelled  prior  to 
entering  the  press. 

The  platen  pressure  is  approxi¬ 
mately  300  lb.  p.s.i.,  but  this  can 
be  increased  to  450  lb.  p.s.i.  Any 
pressure  up  to  this  maximum  can 
be  automatically  maintained  for 
periods  of  time  up  to  five  minutes 
by  means  of  an  electric  timer.  A 


range  of  machines  for  materials  re¬ 
quiring  much  higher  pressures  has 
also  been  developed. 

Advantages 

The  press  is  claimed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  type  in  the  world,  and 
to  have  several  advantages  over 
existing  types  of  roller,  screw  ex- 
pellor,  batch-type  and  multi-plate 
presses.  Pressing  time  can  be 
much  longer  than  with  a  roller 
press,  and  considerably  wetter 
material  can  be  handled  than  can 
be  effectively  pressed  in  a  screw- 
type  machine.  Another  advantage 
when  foodstuffs  are  being  handled 
is  that  no  frictional  heat  is  gener¬ 
ated  during  the  pressing  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Again,  the  press  is  self¬ 
feeding  and  emptying,  and  thus 
eliminates  the  need  for  much  of  the 
labour  force  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  batch  and  multi-plate 
presses. 

As  well  as  expressing  water 
from  foodstuffs  and  intermediary 
products,  the  press  has  been  used 
for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  a 
number  of  seeds,  including  cotton 
seed,  rape,  ground  nuts,  coconuts, 
palm  fruits  and  olives.  Other 
visualised  uses  for  the  machine  are 
in  the  juicing  of  various  fruits,  in¬ 
cluding  citrus  fruit,  pineapples, 
grapes,  and  blackcurrants. 
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Advances  in  Food  Technology 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Ultra  H.T.S.T,  Sterilisation 

The  introduction  of  ultra-high- 
temperature  short-time  sterilisa¬ 
tion  represents  an  important  inno¬ 
vation  in  the  dairy  industry.  But 
the  method  can  only  be  said  to 
have  been  perfected  when  it  has 
become  possible  to  fill  the  steril¬ 
ised  milk  or  cream  under  sterile 
conditions  into  sterile  containers 
in  a  continuous  process.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  carry  out  exact  re¬ 
search  on  the  effect  of  the  different 
types  of  sterilisation  plant  on  the 
quality  of  the  sterilised  milk  or 
cream  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
any  special  advantages  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  particular  type  of 
apparatus.  In  principle,  all  steril¬ 
isation  plants  are  suitable  for  the 
treatment  of  thickened  milk  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  there  are  certain  mis¬ 
givings  against  such  treatment  of 
certain  non-thickened,  sterilised 
milk  products. — W.  Mohr,  Fette, 
Seifen,  Anstrichmittel,  1958,  60, 
293- 

wheat  FLOUR 

Effect  of  Oxidised 
Polysaccharides 

Oxidised  polysaccharides  ob¬ 
tained  by  periodate  oxidation 
showed  marked  improving  action 
on  dough  and  on  the  baking  char¬ 
acteristics  of  wheat  flour.  The 
materials  used  in  these  studies 
were  oxidised  wheat  starch  and 
oxidised  locust  bean  gum,  the 
former  being  100%  oxidised  while 
the  latter  was  from  10%  to  100% 
oxidised. 

The  addition  of  these  materials 
increased  the  resistance  to  exten¬ 
sion  and  decreased  the  extensi¬ 
bility  of  the  non-yeasted  dough  as 
measured  on  the  Brabender  Ex- 
tensograph.  The  wheat  starch  pro¬ 
duct  had  an  optimal  effect  when 
added  at  a  concentration  level  of 
003-0-1%. 


It  was  assumed  from  these 
studies  that  the  improving  effect 
was  caused  by  a  reaction  of  the 
aldehyde  groups  of  the  oxidised 
polysaccharides  with  flour  protein. 
— H.  Neukom  and  H.  Deuel, 
Cereal  Chent.,  1958,  35  (3),  220. 


MEAT  PRODUCTS 
Effect  of  Phosphates  on  Micro¬ 
organisms 

German  food  regulations  still 
prohibit  the  use  of  phosphate  ad¬ 
mixtures  to  meat  products  such  as 
boiling  sausages,  although  in  the 
opinion  of  many  scientists  such 
admixtures,  so  far  from  being 
harmful,  improve  the  quality  of 
the  product.  The  German  Meat 
Research  Institute  at  Kulmbach 
has  carried  out  investigations  in 
order  to  determine  the  influence  of 
certain  commercial  phosphate 
preparations  on  micro-organisms. 
At  high  temperatures,  these  phos¬ 
phates  were  found  to  have  the 
effect  of  inhibiting  or  destroying 
certain  micro-organisms.  Others 
were  destroyed  even  at  normal 
temperatures.  It  was  also  found 
possible  to  suppress,  by  means  of 
a  phosphate  admixture,  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  certain  anaerobic 
micro-organisms. — F.  Kelch  and 
X.  Buehlmann,  Die  Fleischwirt- 
schaft,  1958,  10,  325. 


ANTIOXIDANTS 

Effect  on  Biscuit  Stability 

Baked  products  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  oxidative  rancidity  by 
making  use  of  antioxidants  in  one 
of  three  ways;  by  direct  incor¬ 
poration  into  the  product;  by 
using  antioxidant  -  impregnated 
papers;  and  by  spraying  the  anti¬ 
oxidant  direct  on  to  the  product. 

Some  difficulty  was  found  in 
assessing  the  result  of  experiments 
designed  to  test  the  effect  of  anti¬ 
oxidants  in  biscuits,  since  the  oxi¬ 


dative  stability  of  the  products 
was  considerably  influenced  by 
factors  such  as  raising  agent  resi¬ 
dues,  flour  extraction  rate,  mois¬ 
ture  content  and  trace  metal  con¬ 
tent.  In  general,  it  was  found 
that  dodecyl  gallate  used  alone 
and  B.H.C.  used  with  synergists 
had  approximately  similar  anti¬ 
oxidant  properties  when  used  at 
the  maximum  levels  recommended 
by  the  Preservatives  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee. — F.  J.  H.  Ottaway  and 
J.  B.  M.  Cop|X)ck,  /.  Sci.  Food 
Agric.,  1958.9(5),  294. 


VEGETABLES 

Storage  of  Frozen  Peas 

Raw  and  blanched  peas  of  the 
variety  Thomas  Laxton,  which 
had  been  stored  at  -  i7-8°C.  for 
5A  yr.  were  used  to  study  the 
effects  of  cold  storage  on  the  lipids 
of  the  peas.  P'resh  peas  of  un¬ 
known  variety  were  used  in  the 
blanched  and  the  raw  state  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  The  jx'as 
were  dried  by  lyophilisation  and 
the  liquid  material  was  extracted 
with  anhydrous,  peroxide-free  die¬ 
thyl  ether. 

The  unblanched  stored  peas 
yielded  crude  lipids  containing 
appreciable  amounts  of  unsatur¬ 
ated  carbonyl  compounds.  Un¬ 
saturated  carbonyl  compounds 
were  not  found  in  the  peas  which 
had  been  blanched  before  stor¬ 
age,  and  these  had  a  higher  con¬ 
tent  of  saturated  carbonyl  com¬ 
pounds  than  the  stored  unblanched 
peas. 

Unsaturated  carbonyl  com¬ 
pounds  were  also  absent  from  the 
lipids  of  fresh  peas,  whether 
blanched  or  raw.  These  had  a 
higher  content  of  saturated  car¬ 
bonyl  compounds  than  the  stored 
peas,  the  blanched  peas  having 
a  considerably  higher  content  of 
these  compounds  than  those  which 
were  extracted  raw. — F.  A.  Lee, 
Food  Research,  1958,  23  (i),  85. 
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Naehinery  and  Equipment 


A  range  of  Hyster  trucks  fitted  with  a  liquefied  petroleum  gas  fuel  system  is  now  avail* 
able  from  the  Hyster  Co.  The  fuel  system  is  illustrated  diagrammatically  above. 


GAS  POWERED  LIFT  TRUCKS 

While  the  petrol-  or  diesel-powered 
fork-lift  truck  is  stated  to  have  an  in¬ 
variably  superior  performance  to  its 
battery  -  operated  counterpart,  the 
fumes  emitted  by  either  of  the  former 
have  made  them  unsuitable  for  use  in 
food  factories. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  problem  has 
now  been  solved  by  making  use  of 
Bottogas.  butane  in  liquid  form,  as  a 
fuel  for  trucks.  A  range  of  trucks 
making  use  of  this  fuel  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Hyster  Co.  The  gas 
is  said  to  give  very  nearly  complete 
combustion,  the  percentage  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  exhaust  being  prac¬ 
tically  negligible  and  only  light  carbon 
deposits  being  formed  in  the  engine. 

The  principle  of  operation  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Instead  of  a  petrol-  or  diesel-fuel 
tank,  a  cylinder  containing  40  lb.  of 
Bottogas  butane  is  mounted  at  the 
rear  of  the  truck.  This  is  equipped 
with  a  fuel  gauge,  and  can  be  discon¬ 
nected  and  replaced  by  a  full  cylinder 
wnen  it  is  empty. 

The  cylinder  is  so  designed  as  to  en¬ 
sure  a  free  supply  of  fuel  in  the  form 
of  liquefied  gas.  A  screw  shut-ofi 
valve  allows  the  liquid  to  flow  under 
its  own  pressure  trough  the  liquid 
fuel  lines,  from  which  it  passes  through 
a  filter  to  the  vaporiser  regulator. 
There  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  dry 
vapour  which  passes  through  the  vap¬ 
our  line  to  reach  the  carburettor,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  air  in  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions  and  fed  to  the  engine. 


Other  features  of  the  system  include 
a  solenoid  safety  valve,  which  allows 
fuel  to  pass  only  when  the  ignition  is 
switched  on  and  when  there  is  also  a 
vacuum  in  the  inlet  manifold,  and  a 
hydrostatic  pressure  relief  valve,  which 
guards  against  build  up  of  pressure 
when  fuel  is  trapped  between  the 
cylinder  valve  and  the  solenoid  safety 
valve. 

PUMPING  CHOCOLATE 

Transferring  liquid  milk  chocolate 
from  conche  to  storage  at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  factory  of  C.  Kunzle,  Ltd., 
formerly  a  messy  job  employing  two 
men  for  go  min.  with  frequent  spill¬ 


ages.  has  become  a  fully  automatic, 
clean  process  taking  40  min.  by  the 
use  of  a  Megator  M^o  pump  made  by 
Megator  Pumps  and  Compressors,  Ltd. 

Now  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
valve  to  the  pump  to  be  operated, 
and  the  pump  switched  on;  the  job 
may  be  left  completely  unattended  if 
necessary,  since  the  sliding  shoe  prin¬ 
ciple  employed  allows  the  pump  to 
continue  to  run  without  harm  upon 
completion  of  its  task. 

The  pump  on  this  particular  process 
has  a  6  ft.  suction  and  delivers  at  a 
rate  of  6  tons  per  hr.,  a  distance  of 
60  ft.  through  2^  in.  dia.  stainless 
steel  tube,  temporated  by  Isotape. 

Kunzle,  Ltd.,  are  now  installing  a 
similar  pump  on  another  chocolate  set 
to  deliver  140  ft.  to  storage. 

A  smaller,  Mi6  Megator  pump,  of 
similar  design,  is  also  used  at  Kunzles 
as  a  portable  unit.  Mounted  on  a  cas- 
tored  base,  it  can  pump  from  trolleys 
or  tanks  to  storage  at  various  points 
as  required. 

BAND  CONVEYORS 

A  new  range  of  stainless  steel  band 
conveyors  incorporating  the  Jru- 
Track  feature  has  been  introduced  for 
the  food  and  confectionery  industries 
by  Sandvik  Steel  Band  Conveyors, 
Ltd. 

Basically  the  conveyors  which  range 
from  4  to  32  in.  wide,  are  built  up  of 
a  series  of  standard  items  and  imits  to 
give  a  light  construction  free  from 
crevices  which  might  cause  dust  col¬ 
lection  and  the  build  up  of  waste 
material.  Use  of  the  Tru-Track  feature 
is  said  to  maintain  positive  tracking 
despite  any  misalignment,  make  in- 
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The  Semi'Micromantle  heating  unit, 
made  by  Isopad,  Ltd.,  is  designed  for 
use  in  micro-  and  semUmicroanalysis. 

stallation  quick  and  easy,  arid  elimin¬ 
ate  the  danger  of  wear  or  damage  to 
the  edges  of  the  band  caused  by  con¬ 
tact  with  adjacent  structures,  -\djus- 
table  feet  allow  a  variation  in  height 
of  up  to  6  in.,  taking  care  of  any  fall  in 
the  floor  level. 

The  stainless  steel  surface  of  the 
band  is  smooth  and  free  from  any 
crevices  and  it  is  unaffected  by  hot 
water  and  washing  down  liquids. 


ELECTRIC  SURFACE  HEATER 

The  recent  introduction  of  semi¬ 
micro  techniques  of  chemical  analysis 
has  given  rise  to  a  demand  for  minia¬ 
turised  glassware.  To  provide  the  heat 
usually  required,  a  range  of  Micro¬ 
mantle  electric  surface  heaters  for 
flasks  from  5  to  50  c.c.  capacity  was 
introduced  some  time  ago. 

Refinement  of  semi-micro  techniques 
has,  however,  called  for  an  accurately 
controllable  source  of  heat,  and  with 
this  in  mind  a  new  electric  surface 
heating  unit,  known  as  the  Type 
MIC  I V AR  Semi-Micromantle,  has  now 
been  marketed  by  Isopad,  Ltd.  The 
new  unit  has  been  designed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Mr.  M.  A.  F'ill, 
F.R.I.C.,  senior  lecturer  in  chemistry  at 
the  Norwood  Technical  College  and 
Dr.  J.  T.  Stock,  associate  profesvsor  in 
chemistry.  University  of  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  micro-chemistry.  The 
flasks  are  cradled  in  a  shaped  pliable 
heating  surface  made  of  glass  fibre 
yam  interwoven  with  insulated  elec- 
-tric  resistance  wire.  The  grey  stove- 
enamelled  metal  casing  protecting  the 
heater  incorporates  a  variable  resistor 
for  the  stepless  adjustment  of  the 


operating  temperature.  A  supporting 
rod  may  be  mounted  to  which  top- 
heavy  glass  assemblies  can  l)e  clamped. 

The  Semi-Micromantle  has  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  30  W.  from  a  200/250  V. 
A.C.  or  D.C.  supply.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  range  is  from  ambient  up  to 
27o®C.  and  is  infinitely  variable.  I'he 
pliable  heating  surface  ensures  such  a 
high  rate  of  heat  transfer  that  a  liquid 
temperature  of  240°C.  can  be  attained 
in  6  min.  Unlike  open  flames,  this 
heater  is  said  to  Ik*  unaffected  by 
draughts  or  the  spilling  of  liquids  on 
it. 

GLUEING  AND  CRIMPING 
MACHINE 

A  machine  of  Continental  design 
which  may  be  used  for  glueing  and 
crimping  bags  in  one  opt*ration  at  a 
speed  of  30-50  per  min.  is  now  Ix-ing 
marketed  by  VV.  J.  Hart  atul  Sons 
(London),  Ltd. 

The  machine  is  known  as  the  Fer- 
mator  and  it  may  l)e  used  on  bags  from 
1-5J  in.  wide  and  from  2-8  in.  long. 

The  filled  b;igs  are  stacked  on  an 
adjustable  plate  and  are  then  easily  fed 
by  hand  into  the  miichine.  From  that 
point  operation  is  automatic.  First 
the  still-unsealed  bag  passes  over  a 
small  wheel  which  deposits  a  thin  film 
of  glue  approximately  in.  wide  right 
across  the  bag.  Shaped  guides  turn 
the  flap  over,  and  press  it  on  to  the 
glued  strip.  The  bag  then  passes 
through  the  crimping  mechanism. 

Only  I  operator  is  needed  for  this 
machine,  which  is  powered  by  a  7(5 
h.p.  motor.  The  base  of  the  machine 
is  9  in.  X  12  in.,  with  an  additional  pro¬ 
jection  of  an  adjustable  plate.  The 
machine  weighs  28  lb.  without  the 
motor  and  it  may  be  placed  on  any 
table. 


The  Sureseal  dust-tight  valve,  made  by 
W.  S.  Barron  and  Son,  Ltd.  The  unit 
is  shown  connected  to  the  mouth  of  a 
bag  which  is  to  be  tilled. 


The  new  Premier  Mark  11  Dispersion  Mill 
is  a  bench  unit  for  either  batch  or  contin¬ 
uous  production  at  up  to  30  gal.  per  hr.  A 
larger  model  with  an  output  capacity  of  up 

to  150  gal.  per  hr.  is  also  available. 

DISPERSION  MILL 

Premier  Colloid  Mills,  Ltd.,  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  dispersion  mill  which  is 
initially  being  made  in  two  mcxlels,  a 
bench  unit  and  a  pnxluction  unit. 

The  mills  have  only  one  moving 
part,  the  rotor,  and  this,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  contact 
between  the  shear  plates,  is  claimed 
to  keep  wear,  maintenance  and  re¬ 
placements  to  the  minimum. 

The  rotor  of  the  liench  unit  has  a  3 
in.  diameter  and  the  machine  may  be 
powered  by  either  a  2^  or  a  5  h.p. 
motor.  The  capacity  of  the  hopper  is 
3  gal.  and  the  unit  has  an  output  of  be¬ 
tween  5  and  30  gal.  per  hr. 

The  production  unit  has  a  6  in.  rotor 
and  may  use  either  a  5  or  10  h.p. 
motor.  Its  hopper  capacity  is  5  gal. 
and  its  output  25-150  gal.  per  hr. 

Both  are  free-standing  units  requir¬ 
ing  only  the  connection  of  electrical 
and  water  supplies.  They  are  jacketed 
for  temperature  control. 


DUST-TIGHT  VALVE 

A  dust-tight  valve,  which  may  be 
remote-controlled  either  manually  or 
by  electrically  operated  air  valves  is 
now  t>eing  produced  by  W,  S.  Barron 
and  Son,  Ltd. 

Immediate  reaction  is  claimed  for 
this  valve,  known  as  the  Sureseal, 
since  it  has  2  pneumatically  operated 
cylinders  sealing  or  opening  the  6  in. 
diameter  flow  line.  The  valve  is  totally 
enclosed,  ensuring  that  dust  nuisance 
and  spillage  are  eliminated.  Opening 
and  closing  may  be  effected  by  hand 
where  compressed  air  is  not  available. 

The  makers  consider  that  the  valve 
provides  full  bore  passage  without  im¬ 
pediment. 

The  valve  is  2  ft.  wide  and  i  ft. 
2  in.  in  height.  An  air  pressure  of  80  lb. 
is  n(x:essary  for  operation. 
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News  Digest 


The  Food  Fair 


Plans  are  now  well  advanced  for  the 
British  Food  Fair,  which  opens  at 
Olympia  on  August  28.  A  determined 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Food 
Manufacturers’  Federation  to  brighten 
the  interior  of  the  hall  by  giving  it  the 
atmosphere  of  a  typical  English  fair¬ 
ground,  and  many  exhibitors  are  co¬ 
operating  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
motif.  Enquiries  for  exhibition  details 
have  been  received  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  stands  have  been  bcxiked  by 
exhibitors  from  Great  Britain,  Austra¬ 
lia,  S.  Africa,  New  Zealand,  the 
U.S.A.,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Western  Germany,  Hungary, 
Holland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Sweden. 

The  French  contribution  will  in¬ 
clude  an  exhibit  by  I’Association  pour 
la  Propagande  des  Produits  Agricoles, 
the  equivalent  of  our  own  National 
Farmers’  Union,  which  is  being  de¬ 
signed  to  represent  markets  from  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Brittany  and  Provence.  The 
National  P'armers’  Union  itself  will 
sponsor  the  exhibit  "  Fresh  Food  from 
British  Farms,”  which  will  lx*  one  of 
the  biggest  at  the  fair.  It  will  include 
a  display  of  cheeses,  a  milk  bar,  and  a 
repnxluction  of  an  egg  packing  station. 

The  Institute  of  British  bakers  is 
also  putting  on  an  ambitious  show, 
with  a  complete  model  bakery  mak¬ 
ing  bread,  cakes  and  confectionery, 
manned  by  individual  craftsmen  and 


students  from  several  bakery  schools. 

The  theme  of  a  ”  Fair  ”  will  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  the  U.S.  exhibit,  which 
against  a  background  of  country 
scenes  will  depict  an  American  State 
Fair,  with  lavish  displays  of  foods 
which  have  been  chosen  especially  to 
appeal  in  Britain,  who  are  the  biggest 
overseas  buyers  of  American  agricul¬ 
tural  produce.  A  wide  range  of  pre¬ 
cooked  and  frozen  fovxls  will  be  shown, 
and  demonstrators  will  prepare  apptTis- 
ing  dishes  using  some  of  the  world’s 
most  up-to-date  kitchen  equipment. 

A  further  fair-ground  touch  will  be 
provided  by  the  stand  of  the  Collap¬ 
sible  Tube  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  centre  piece  will  be  a  rota¬ 
ting  Maypole. 

Of  all  the  many  delicacies  which 
will  be  on  show,  none  sound  more 
tempting  than  those  which  will  come 
from  the  tiny  village  of  Fochabers  in 
north-east  Scotland.  Grouse  which  will 
have  been  shot  for  only  a  few  days 
when  the  fair  opens,  packed  in  port 
wine  jelly,  pheasant  and  partridge, 
also  in  appropriate  wine  jellies,  will 
vie  for  favour  with  the  firm’s  pride, 
Cock-a-leekie  soup,  in  the  stand  of  the 
House  of  Baxter.  Not  least  this  firm 
will  exhibit  vintage  marmalade,  mat¬ 
ured  in  whisky  casks  for  five  years. 

The  fair  as  a  whole  promises  to  be 
the  most  lavish  yet  staged,  and  a 
record  attendance  is  expected. 


Texture  in  foods  symposium 

A  symposium  on  ”  Texture  in 
Foods  ’  ’  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Food  Group  of  the  Scxriety  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Industry.  It  will  be  held  on 
Octolx-r  13  and  14,  1958,  at  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  Wimpole  Street. 
London,  W.i.  At  least  14  papers  will 
lx?  read. 

Fuller  details  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  14.  Belgrave 
Square,  London,  S.W.i. 


Microbiology  courses 

Courses  in  microbiology  are  to  lx* 
held  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  an  introductory 
course  given  by  Mr.  A.  Fox,  b.sc., 
while  an  advanced  course  in  fixxi 
microbiology  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
L.  D.  Galloway,  m.a.  Both  courses 
will  be  held  on  Tue.sday  at  6.0  p.m., 
commencing  September  30,  1958. 


A  laboratory  course  in  microbiology 
techniques  will  be  given  by  Mr.  L.  D. 
Galloway,  on  Mondays.  2.0  to  5.0 
p.m.  commencing  September  29,  1958. 

Application  forms  and  further  de¬ 
tails  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Ftxxl  Technology,  B<irough  Polytech¬ 
nic,  London,  S.E.i. 


Fish  flown  from  Shetland 

Fish  being  caught  in  Shetland  in  the 
morning  are  now  arriving  at  South¬ 
ampton  in  the  evening.  This  stepping 
up  in  delivery  pace  has  been  achieved 
by  Scalloway  brothers,  John  and  Joe 
VVatt,  who  have  their  early  morning 
lobster  catch  at  Sumburgh  airpt)rt  by 
noon  every  day.  The  fish  are  in  South¬ 
ampton  10  h's.  later,  fetching  prices 
which  more  than  justify  the  increased 
freight  charges.  The  brothers  are  said 
to  be  servicing  their  south  of  England 
customers  quicker  than  mainland- 
based  fishermen. 


Another  season  begins.  The  first  of  the 
new  crop  of  strawberries  being  received 
at  Birds  Eye’s  quick-freezing  factory  at 
Lowestoft. 

New  coffee  market  opens 

The  new  coffee  futures  market 
opened  in  London  with  a  seller’s  offer 
of  292s.  per  cwt.  for  coffee  for  Novem¬ 
ber  delivery.  Dealers  were  neither 
surprised  or  disappointed  that  business 
on  the  first  day  was  not  heavy :  trade 
amounted  to  57  lots  of  5  tons  each. 

The  market  closed  steady  with 
sellers  at  282s.  6d.  and  buyers  at  282s. 
for  November  delivery. 

The  general  feeling  among  dealers 
was  that  it  will  take  up  to  6  months 
before  the  market  is  really  under  way. 
Nevertheless  it  is  felt  thcit  the  London 
market  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  hedging  against  robusta  coffee  price 
fluctuations  and  that  therefore  its  suc¬ 
cess  is  almost  assured. 


British  packaging  firm 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  and  Vacuum  Research  (Cam¬ 
bridge),  Ltd.,  a  British  firm,  have 
formed  a  company  Vacuum  Metallis¬ 
ing  Processes,  Ltd.,  registered  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
licensing  in  all  territories  outside  North 
and  South  America  their  jointly 
developed  and  patented  process  for  the 
metallising  in  vacuum  of  plastic  films 
and  paper,  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Vacuum  Research  (Cambridge), 
Ltd.,  has  been  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
sign,  construction  and  installation  of 
pnxluction  metallising  facilities  now 
operated  by  Continental  Can  Co., 
Inc.,  and  their  licensees  in  the  U.S. A. 
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OBITER  DICTA 

^  Trade’s  that  bad  even  them 
that  don’t  pay  aren’t  ordering. 
— Bradford  manufacturer,  quoted 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  Ministry 
of  Supply. 

•What — poured  whisky  away? 
I  think  you  should  bring  an¬ 
other  charge!  It’s  a  shocking 
thing  to  steal  such  stuff  to 
throw  it  away. — Chairman  of 
Juvenile  Court. 

•  Gary  Cooper  caught  the  fish¬ 
ing  eye  of  a  solitary  matron  in 
a  flowerpot  hat.  She  fluttered 
a  hopeful  hand  and  dropped  a 
spoonful  of  raspberries  in  her 
lap. — Daily  Express. 

•  The  fact  that  we  like  a  par¬ 
ticular  food  is  three  parts  to¬ 
wards  the  ample  and  profitable 
digestion  of  it.  A  little  bit  of 
what  you  fancy  does  you  good, 
and  to  hell  with  the  calories  and 
protein  content  of  it. — Dr. 
Charles  Hill,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

•  The  construction  of  the  Ka- 
riba  Hydro-electric  project  in 
Rhodesia  has  stimulated  a  social 
revolution  among  the  Batonka 
People,  the  most  primitive  tribe 
hereabouts.  A  year  ago  the  ex¬ 
change  rate  for  a  hen  was  a  jam 
jar  full  of  salt.  The  price  is  now 
7s.  fid. — hard  cash. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

•  A  piece  of  skin-like  material 
found  in  a  tin  of  Japanese  man¬ 
darin  oranges  was  submitted  by 
a  distressed  housewife  haunted  by 
the  possibility  of  it  being  a  shred 
of  skin  from  a  human  hand.  We 
were  able  to  dispose  of  any 
theory  relating  to  a  Japanese 
Bluel^rd  by  identifying  the 
fragment  as  part  of  the  inner 
layer  of  the  orange  skin. — Re¬ 
port  of  the  Birmingham  Public 
Analyst. 

•  Now  we  appear  to  be  wit¬ 
nessing  another  such  craze,  that 
of  the  home-made  ginger  beer. 
Readers  who  were  young  enough 
to  have  been  bitten  by  the 
diabolo  craize  years  ago,  will  re¬ 
call  the  slogan  that  was  on  the 
lips  of  everyone  about  that 
time.  Ginger  you’re  balmy. 
They  will  wonder  whether 
modem  youth  will  make  as  free 
with  Ginger  beer  you’re  crazy. 
— Travers’  Circular. 


PEOPLE 


R.  D.  Mason 


B.  D.  Aldridge,  formerly  works 
manager /buyer  with  Monkhouse  and 
Glasscock,  Ltd.,  has  been  appointed  i 
director  of  Glenville’s,  Ltd.,  custard 
powder  manufacturers. 

* 

Mr.  G.  H.  Gunson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  the  British  Sugar 
Corporation.  He  is  a  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Helbert  Wagg  and  Co.,  and  a 
director  of  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
panies. 

• 

Mr.  Christie  Nichol  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  sales  manager  of  the  Food 
and  Beverage  Division  of  A.  Boake, 
Roberts  and  Co.,  Ltd.  He  joined 
Abrac  in  1951  and,  until  this  new  ap¬ 
pointment,  served  as  special  represen¬ 
tative  in  Europe. 

* 

Mr.  H.  W.  Palmer,  managing 
director,  Glaxo  Laboratories,  Ltd.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  board  of  Allen 
and  Hanburys,  Ltd.,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Maplethorpe,  managing  director, 
Allen  and  Hanburys,  Ltd.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  Glaxo.  The 
two  Companies  merged  on  May  30  this 
year. 

* 

Mr.  R.  D.  Mason,  m.sc.,  f.r.i.c., 

F. R.A.C.I.,  M.iNST.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  an  executive  member  of 
the  technical  staff  of  W.  J.  Bush  and 
Co.,  and  in  association  with  Mr. 

G.  R.  A.  Short  will  act  as  consultant 
in  the  application  and  development  of 
flavouring  materials  for  food  product®. 

Mr.  Mason  began  his  career  with  J. 
Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  during  that 
period,  by  evening  study,  gained  B.sc. 
and  M.sc.  degrees  at  London  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  also  by  examination  became 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Chemistry. 

Later  he  joined  W.  J.  Barton,  Ltd., 
at  Dagenham,  Essex,  and  became  a 
director  and  general  manaiger.  In  1939 
Bartons  merged  with  the  Weston  Or¬ 
ganisation  and  Mr.  Mason  continued  as 
a  director  and  general  manager  of  a 
group  of  bakeries  in  the  London  area. 


During  the  war  he  was  seconded  to 
the  War  Office  in  charge  of  emergency 
bread  supplies  to  heavily  blitzed  areas 
and  to  British  and  Canadian  troops  of 
Southern  Command.  After  the  war, 
he  organised  the  Weston  Research 
Laboratories  at  Chessington  and  until 
recently  continued  as  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  this  formation. 

* 

Mr.  F.  j.  H.  Ottaway,  senior  scien¬ 
tific  oflScer  at  the  British  Baking  In¬ 
dustries  Research  Station,  is  leaving 
Chorleywood  this  month  to  take  up  an 
appointment  with  the  Bread  Institute 
of  Australia.  He  has  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Research  Associa¬ 
tion’s  programme  of  research  on  bis¬ 
cuit  production  problems  and  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  baked  products,  and  is  co¬ 
author  of  a  number  of  publications  in 
these  fields. 

* 

Dr.  John  Hawthorn,  f.r.i.c.,  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Glasgow,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Chair  of  Food  Science 
which  has  just  been  established  in  the 
college.  He  has  been  principal  lecturer 
on  this  subject  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  Food  Science  section  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Pharmacy,  but  from  next  session  it 
will  be  an  independent  department. 
The  development  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  growing  importance  of  the 
food  industry  and  the  increasing  appli 
cation  of  scientific  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  control. 

* 

Mr.  G.  N.  Pilgrim  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  representative  for  W.  J.  Bush 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Warwickshire,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  Worcestershire,  Shropshire 
and  North  Wales. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1954 
from  Switzerland,  where  he  lived  from 
1947,  take  up  the  appointment  as 
deputy  general  manager  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  section  of  the  British  Indus¬ 
tries  Fair,  and  held  this  position  until 
the  fair  was  discontinued. 


Obituary 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  F.  G. 
Andreae  at  the  age  of  71.  He  joined 
the  Triplex  Safety  Glass  Company  in 
1929;  in  1935,  on  the  formation  of 
Quickfit  and  Quartz,  he  was  appointed 
sales  director  of  the  company,  and 
held  this  position  until  his  retirement 
in  1950. 

* 

The  death  occurred  recently  of  Mr. 
George  Lingard,  aged  54,  who  was 
managing  director  of  N.  Kilvert  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  lard  manufacturers.  He 
joined  the  firm  as  an  office  boy  in 
1917.  He  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
personality  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  company  and  all  who 
knew  him. 
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COMPANY  PROFITS 

Virol  dividend  unchanged 

Virol  are  paying  an  unchanged  divi¬ 
dend  of  30%.  The  group  profit  after 
a  lower  tax  charge  shows  a  fall  at 
compared  with 

* 

Same  dividend  for  millers 

White,  Tomkins,  and  Courage  are 
paying  a  10%  final  dividend  making 
a  total  of  15%  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1958.  Their  net  profit  rose 
from  18,640  to  ^172,623. 

• 

British  Sugar  Corporation  raises 
dividend 

The  British  Sugar  Corporation  has 
announced  a  dividend  of  6%  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1958.  This 
compares  with  5^%  for  the  previous 
year  and  5%  for  the  year  before  that. 
The  net  profit  for  the  year  amounted 
to  ;^774,640.  The  profits  for  1957 
comparable  with  those  of  1058  were 
/:632,278. 

J.  Lyons  increase  profits 

According  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  directors  of  J.  Lyons  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  the  net  profit  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1958,  amounted  to 
/i, 143, III  compared  with  ^871,767 
for  the  previous  year. 

It  was  proposed  to  pay  a  final  divi¬ 
dend  of  IS.  lod.  per  £  unit,  making  a 
total  of  2S.  lod.  per  £  unit  for  the 
year,  on  the  ordinary  and  "  A  ”  or¬ 
dinary  stock,  and  a  final  dividend  of 
4-4d.  per  £  unit  on  the  proportional 
profit  stock  or  '*  B  ”  proportional  pro¬ 
fit  shares,  making  a  total  of  9-2d.  per 
unit. 

* 

Combating  the  continual  rise 
in  costs 

Cerebos,  Ltd.,  are  proud  of  the 
measure  of  success  which  they  have 
achieved  in  their  efforts  to  combat  the 
continual  rise  in  costs,  according  to 
the  annual  statement  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  W.  Arnold  Innes.  His  issued 
statement  is  accompanied  by  a  chart 
which  shows  that  the  average  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  prices  of  the  group’s  pro¬ 
ducts  amounted  to  7%  in  the  past  6 
years,  while  the  average  increase  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  products  of  the  food 
manufacturing  industries  amounted  to 
32%  in  the  same  period. 

The  net  profit  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1957,  after  providing  for 
taxation  and  making  allowances  for 
outside  interests  in  the  profits  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies,  amounted  to 
;{822,i8o  not  counting  profits  brought 
forward  from  1956.  The  trading  profit 
for  the  group  amounted  to  ;^i,894,572, 
an  increase  of  ;{i93.232  over  the  1956 
figures. 

A  dividend  of  32^%  for  the  year  was 
recommended. 


AND  PROSPECTS 

Bovril  group  profits  expand 

The  group  profit  of  Bovril  rose 
sharply  during  1957  to  ^864, 536  in¬ 
cluding  £^2,2^0  in  respect  of  previous 
years  against  in  the  previous 

year.  The  net  profit  rose  from 
£298,596  to  £386,125. 

The  dividend  on  the  Deferred  capi¬ 
tal  was  maintained  at  16%  with  a 
final  dividend  of  13!%  as  before. 

The  parent  company  made  a  profit 
of  £342,292  against  £277,765. 

• 

APV  lose  on  Canadian  subsidiary 

Dr.  R.  J.  S.  Seligman,  chairman  of 
the  A.P.V.  Co.,  Ltd.,  reported  that  it 
had  been  found  neces.sary  to  write 
down  the  investment  in  the  Canadian 
subsidiary  by  £43,191  out  of  the  parent 
company’s  profits.  Taxation  on  the 
group’s  profits  was  also  considered  to 
be  disproportionately  high  since  it  had 
not  yet  bwn  possible  to  obtain  tax  re¬ 
lief  on  the  loss  incurred  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  firm. 

The  group  profit  before  taxation  was 
£222,255  (234,817)7  A  dividend  was 
not  recommended  on  the  Ordinary 
shares. 

• 

Co-op  trade 

The  half-yearly  report  of  the  United 
Co-operative  Baking  Society,  Glas¬ 
gow,  states  that  net  sales  for  the  half- 
year  amounted  to  £3.995.057,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  £20,015  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year. 

After  meeting  all  expenses,  the  sur¬ 
plus,  including  the  balance  of  £4,275 
brought  forward,  amounts  to  £371,446. 
This  permits  of  a  dividend  of  is.  8d. 
per  £  of  sales — an  increa.se  of  2d.  per 
£  over  the  previous  and  corresponding 
half-years. 

For  the  full  year  the  net  sales  to¬ 
talled  £7,868,473,  an  increase  of 
£6,074. 

New  factories  completed 

Mr.  Reginald  H.  Palmer,  chairman 
of  the  Associated  Biscuit  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Ltd.,  stated  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  that  the  two  new  factories  at 
Avonmouth  and  Huyton  were  now 
completed  a-s  far  as  any  factory  in  this 
era  of  change  and  improvement  can 
be  called  finished.  Both  companies 
were  not  only  producing  a  large  ton¬ 
nage,  but  were  also  contributing  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  profits  of  the  two 
main  subsidiaries.  Both  were  able  to 
command  an  adequate  supply  of 
workers. 

The  profit  of  the  group  before  charg¬ 
ing  taxation  amounted  to  £i,56o,4<)9 
a  decrease  of  £68,421  on  the  previous 
year.  A  final  dividend  of  8%  less  tax 
making  a  total  of  12%  less  tax,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1957,  was  re¬ 
commended. 


Freetions  aod  ExteosioDS 

The  Drambuie  Liqueur  Co.. 
Ltd.,  are  enlarging  their  bonded 
warehouse  at  Leith,  Scotland. 


Burdetts.  Ltd.,  bakers,  are  ex¬ 
tending  their  bakery  at  Farmside 
Place,  Levenshulme,  Manchester, 
19. 

M.  A.  Craven  and  Son,  I.td., 
are  planning  to  extend  their  French 
Almond  Works,  in  Foss  Islands 
Road,  York. 

« 

Schweppes,  Ltd.,  mineral  water 
manufacturers,  are  having  a  stor¬ 
age  depot  built  in  Mitcham  Road, 
Blackpool,  Lancs. 

« 

Four  Elms  Packers.  Ltd.,  Eden- 
bridge,  Kent,  have  opened  a  new 
packing  station  at  Model  Farm, 
Crockham  Hill,  Edenbridge. 

* 

J.  and  A.  Ferguson.  Ltd.,  bak¬ 
ers,  are  having  an  extension 
built  at  their  bakery  in  Merrylee 
Road,  Glasgow,  S.4,  Scotland. 

* 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  Ltd.,  are  having  a  bottle 
sterilising  works  erected  at  Broom¬ 
field  Street,  London,  E.14. 

« 

South-Western  Mineral  Water 
Co..  Ltd.,  are  extending  their  fac¬ 
tory  at  1 24- 130,  Malmesbury  Park 
Road,  Bournemouth,  Hampshire. 

« 

John  Mackintosh  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
are  having  an  extension  constructed 
to  their  factory  at  Albion  Mills, 
Halifax.  Yorks. 

• 

Weston  Biscuit  Co..  Ltd.,  have 
been  granted  planning  permission 
to  build  a  £50,000  extension  to 
their  factory  at  Sighthill,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland. 

« 

William  Sword.  Ltd.,  bakers,  of 
Airdrie,  have  had  plans  approved 
to  erect  a  bakery  on  a  site  at  Kep- 
tie  Road,  Arbroath,  Angus,  Scot¬ 
land. 


The  Crolla  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  had  plans  drawn  up  for  the 
construction  of  an  ice  cream  factory 
at  Pilkington  Street,  Newcastle- 
-on-Tyne. 

• 

Carlsberg  Sales.  Ltd.,  have  had 
plans  approved  for  the  erection  of 
a  lager  bottling  factory  on  the  Rad- 
cliffe  Road  Industrial  Estate, 
Goole,  Yorks. 
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Food  News  Overseas 


Australian  cane  harvesting 

Indications  have  been  given  that  the 
harvesting  of  sugar  in  Australia  may 
soon  be  carried  out  mechanically. 

Answering  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Mr.  William  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Minister  for  Primary  Industry 
stated  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  with  the  industry  that  the 
Government  should  contribute  on  a 
basis  towards  the  cost  of  importing 
and  developing  mechanical  equipment 
for  this  purpose. 

One  Louisiana  harvester  had  been 
imported  and  although  tests  with  this 
machine  had  proved  successful  some  of 
its  parts  had  had  to  be  adapted  for  the 
Australian  conditions.  An  alternative 
type  of  mechanical  harvester  is  being 
develoi>ed  by  the  Department  of  Pri¬ 
mary  Industry. 

Shortage  of  Australian  dried  fruit 

Heavy  Continental  buying  is  cutting 
down  total  shipments  of  Australian 
dried  fruits  to  Britain  this  season. 
Elstimated  supplies  of  38,000  tons  of 
sultanas  and  6,(xx)  tons  of  currants  for 
the  British  market  are  now  reduced 
to  30,0(X)  and  4,000  respectively.  There 
may  be  a  slightly  better  supply  of 
seeded  raisins  than  hitherto. 

Chief  reasons  for  the  increased 
European  interest  are  stated  to  l>e  the 
exceptional  high  quality  of  the  crop, 
and  the  general  shortage  of  supplies  on 
the  Continent. 

The  quality  .shown  in  sultana  ship¬ 
ments  is  equalled  by  the  parcels  of 
currants  coming  forward.  The  cur¬ 
rants  which  have  already  arrived  have 
been  quickly  taken  up  because  of  their 
excellent  appearance  and  taste. 

Australian  wine  report 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  one  for  Australian  wines,  stated 
Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Stokes,  at  the  a.g.m. 
of  the  Australian  Wine  and  Spirit  As¬ 
sociation  (Great  Britain)  in  London 
recently.  Mr.  Stokes,  the  retiring 
chairman,  said  in  his  report  that  their 
trade  had  continued  to  expand  during 
the  past  12  months  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  for  this  revival  could  be 
attributed  to  the  publicity  campaign 
organised  by  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

At  the  same  time  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  substantial  contribution  of  the 
leading  proprietors  of  various  brands 
of  Australian  wines  on  this  market 
who  have  done  so  much  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  trade  generally  in 
their  expenditure  on  advertising  their 
own  brands  and  in  other  directions. 


South  African  agents 

Following  the  tour  recently  carried 
out  in  Rhc^esia  and  South  Africa  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  W.  Proctor,  sales  director 
of  Follsain  Wycliffe  Foundries,  Ltd., 
they  announce  the  appointment  of  the 
following  agents:  Union  of  South 
Africa — H.  Incledon  and  Co.  (South 
Africa),  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  3620,  Johan¬ 
nesburg;  Northern  Rh(xlesia  (except 
Livingstone) — J.  L.  Curtis,  Ltd.,  P.O. 
Box  140,  N’Dola;  and  Southern  Rho¬ 
desia  and  Livingstone — Mine  -  Elect 
(Pvt.),  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  316,  Bula¬ 
wayo. 

These  :»gents  will  handle  all  Foll¬ 
sain  W'ycliffe  prixlucts  including  the 
Puhfiac  range  of  pulverisers. 

South  African  lucerne  meal 

An  existing  firm  of  millers  has 
opt*ned  a  new  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  lucerne  meal  at  Moddel  River,  CajH* 
Province,  South  Africa,  and  has  also 
taken  over  a  dehydrated  lucerne  plant 
at  Pokwani  in  the  Vaal-Hartz  Settle¬ 
ment.  The  plant  has  been  shut  down 
for  several  months.  According  to  the 
manufacturers,  dehydrated  lucerne 
has  a  very  low  fibre  content,  a  pro¬ 
tein  value  of  approximately  23%  and 
contains  about  ioo,(xx)  International 
Units  of  vitamin  A  per  lb.  It  is, 
therefore,  claimed  to  be  a  vastly 
superior  product  to  sun-dried  lucerne. 
The  colour  of  the  dehydrated  meal  is 
stated  to  remain  the  same  dark  green 
as  that  of  growing  lucerne  since  it  is 
processed  and  bagged  within  hours  of 
cutting.  The  company  is  also  erecting 
a  new  mill  for  general  milling  pur¬ 
poses  at  Howick,  to  which  it  will 
transfer  its  Natal  activities  from  Pie¬ 
termaritzburg  shortly. 

Coffee  in  Dominican  Republic 

The  Dominican  Republic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  established 
nurseries  for  135,000  Arabian  coffee 
plants  in  the  western  area  of  Aguas 
Negras.  This  will  enable  i0,ooo  acres 
of  newly  settled  land  to  start  coffee- 
production  in  1959-60. 

Last  year’s  coffee  crop  in  the  Re¬ 
public  was  disappointing  due  to 
drought,  the  value  ot  coffee  exports 
dropping  from  ;^ii-9  million  in  1956 
to  £8  5  m.  last  year.  However,  the 
total  figure  for  f(x>d  crop  exports  rose 
from  m.  to  ;^44  m.  in  1957.  This 
year’s  coffee  crop  is  expected  to  reach 
the  1956  level,  and  the  government’s 
steps  to  encourage  coffee  growing 
show  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
industry. 


Dominican  meat  products 
exports 

The  Dominican  Republic  meat  pro¬ 
cessing  firm  of  Ganadera  Industrial 
Dominicana  is  entering  the  interna¬ 
tional  market  to  an  increased  extent 
following  a  very  successful  display  at 
the  recent  New  York  Fair  which  was 
seen  by  70,000  people.  The  firm’s  pro¬ 
ducts  include  ham,  frankfurters  and 
bacon.  Increased  production  by 
Ganadera  Industrial,  leaving  a  greater 
surplus  for  export,  has  followed  gov¬ 
ernment  encouragement  of  stock- 
breeding  and  the  elimination  of  live- 
st(x:k  disease. 

Norwegian  seaweed  drink 

A  health  drink,  made  in  Norway 
from  seaweed  and  fortified  with  vita¬ 
mins  from  fruit  concentrates  is  being 
marketed  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  known 
as  Viatnin,  and  it  is  prmluced  in  Kris- 
tiansund.  Developed  by  two  doctors 
from  Oslo,  the  drink  has  been  tested 
clinically  for  3  years  with  gtxxl  results. 

Sea  plants  are  said  to  be  generally 
richer  than  land  plants  in  vitamins, 
amino  acids  and  minerals  and  are  find¬ 
ing  increasing  use  in  the  production 
of  foods  and  fodders. 


Israel  rice-growing  experiment 

The  growing  of  rice  in  the  recently 
reclaimed  Lake  Hula  area  of  Israel 
has  proved  successful,  according  to 
Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.  The  yield  last 
season  was  400  kg.  per  dunam  and  it 
is  planned  to  increase  the  area  under 
rice  to  750  acres  this  year. 

Experimental  rice  growing  com¬ 
menced  four  years  ago,  and  it  has 
been  proved,  adds  the  bank,  that 
better  results  are  obtainable  by  the 
sprinkler  method  of  irrigation  than  by 
flooding. 

Ice-cream  factory 

Plans  for  a  fourth  ice-cream  factory, 
to  be  built  at  Gloucester,  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  T.  Wall  and  Sons  (Ice 
Cream),  Ltd.,  and  are  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  Gloucester  City  Council.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  construction  will  begin 
this  autumn,  in  which  event  the  fac¬ 
tory  will  be  in  production  in  iqfif). 

The  new  factory,  with  an  initial 
manufacturing  capacity  of  about  10 
million  gal.  of  ice  cream  and  fruit  ices 
each  year,  is  expected  to  employ  at 
least  400  people.  Adjoining  the  fac¬ 
tory  will  be  a  large  cold  store  holding 
about  750,000  gal.  of  ice  cream. 
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Packaging 


Outer  >vrapping  for  biscuit  pack 

The  outer  wrapping  for  the  pack  of 
Orange  Coconut  Royal  biscuits  made 
by  Carr’s  of  Carlisle  is  made  from 
multi-coloure<l,  printed  Diolam. 

The  company’s  name,  the  name  of 
the  biscuits,  and  the  half-tone  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  biscuits  give  the  pack  a 
strong  point  of  sale  impact. 

These  wrappers  are  manufactured  and 
printed  by  Transparent  Paper,  Ltd. 

Packaging  machinery  agents 

The  Italian  firm  of  Sarsa,  S.p.A., 
have  concluded  an  agreement  with 
Packiiging  Machinery  (Peters),  Ltd., 
whereby  the  British  firm  will  act  as 
sales  agents  for  the  Z.350  series  of 
automatic  unit  packaging  machines. 

The  countries  covered  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  are;  United  Kingdom  and 
Northern  Ireland,  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  Canada,  U.S.A.,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 

The  machines  are  designed  to  pack 
a  wide  range  of  products  in  either  strip 
or  sachet  form. 

Export  pack  for  biscuits 

With  Penguin  chocolate  biscuits 
firmly  established  as  a  selling  line  in 
Britain,  Wm.  Macdonald  and  Sons 
(Biscuits),  Ltd.,  have  for  some  months 
pa.st  been  sounding  out  the  American 
market  for  this  product.  The  U.S. 
version  is  called  Kiltie.  It  sells  at  10 
cents  and  the  packaging  and  presenta¬ 
tion  emphasise  its  Scottish  origin. 

So  far,  it  is  stated,  test-marketing  in 
the  eastern  States  has  produced  en¬ 
couraging  results.  Macdonalds’  plan 
is  to  widen  distribution  gradually  until 
the  major  part  of  the  U.S.  is  covered 
and  then,  if  the  situation  warrants  it, 
to  begin  adverti-sing  to  step  up  sales. 


Canned  mineral  waters 

A  French  firm,  the  Evian  Water 
Co,,  has  l)egun  to  supply  its  mineral 
waters  in  cans.  This  technical  achieve¬ 
ment  is  brought  alK)ut  as  the  result  of 
experiments  carried  out  by  Boxal,  a 
French  aluminium  company,  who 
claim  to  have  developed  an  oxidised 
aluminium  can  which  does  not  make 
the  water  taste. 

The  new  container  may  find  rapid 
favour  with  firms  who  export  their 
produce.  According  to  the  Financial 
Times,  the  contents  of  3  normal 
mineral  water  bottles  which  weigh  4^ 
lb.  can  be  put  into  a  can  weighing  less 
than  half  a  pound.  An  example 
quoted  is  saving  of  6<x)  tons  for  every 
I  million  of  bottles  transported. 


Netlon,  the  new  thermoplastic  net  used 
as  a  packaging  material. 


The  outer  wrapping  of  the 
Orange  Coconut  Royal 
biscuits,  produced  by 
Carr’s  of  Carlisle,  is  made 
from  Diolam. 


The  Diophane  wrappers  on  these  cakes 
made  by  Howell  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  are 
printed  to  match  the  colour  of  the 
cake. 

Cake  wrappers 

Cut  cakes,  made  by  Howell  and 
Hall,  Ltd.,  are  now  being  wrapped  in 
a  range  of  transparent  Diophane 
wrappers  made  by  Transparent  Paper, 
Ltd. 

The  wrappers  are  printed  in  2  col¬ 
ours — white  and  one  other  colour — the 
other  colour  changing  with  the  cake. 
The  company’s  flash  is  easily  recog¬ 
nisable  throughout. 

New  packaging  material 

The  British  selling  rights  of  Netlon 
for  packaging  and  allied  fields  have 
been  acquired  by  Spicers,  Ltd.,  from 
the  manufacturers,  Blackburn  Pioneer 
Mill,  Ltd. 

Netlon  is  made  of  thermoplastic 
materials  by  a  process  in  which  the 
filaments  are  fused,  instead  of  woven. 
In  appearance  it  is  like  an  endless  tube 
made  of  netting.  It  can  be  cut  to  any 
required  length  and,  when  sealed  at 
both  ends,  securely  contains  any  arti¬ 
cles  put  into  it  which  are  large  enough 
to  be  retained  by  the  mesh.  The 
thickness  of  the  filaments,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  tube  and  the  mesh  size 
can  be  varied  to  suit  a  wide  variety 
of  purposes.  The  prepacking  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  the  protection  of 
delicate  surfaces  during  transit  are 
applications  for  which  Netlon  has  al¬ 
ready  proved  most  suitable. 


Recent  Patents 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED 
797,613.  E.  Valente:  Apparatus  for 
making  beverages. 

797.638  R.  Parisi:  Apparatus  for  the 
freezing  and  delivery  of  portions  of  ice 
cream. 

797,848.  S.  J.  Popeil:  Food  chopper. 
797,858.  N.  S.  Dennis;  Fruit  juice  ex¬ 
tracting  device. 

797,879.  A.  GCnther  :  Machines  for  mak¬ 
ing  s;.<usages. 

798,769.  VV.  L.  Morrison:  Chilling,  stor¬ 
ing  and  transport  of  foodstuffs  and  the 
like. 

798,791.  Soc.  G.D.  In  Accomanuita 
Semplice:  Apparatus  for  feeding  articles 
such  as  caramels  into  a  machine. 

798,863.  National  Research  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation:  Treatment  of  milk. 
798.881,  Magnetrit  Akt.-Ges.:  Methcnl 
of  purifying  sugar-containing  juices. 
798,887.  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.:  Pack¬ 
ing  of  cheese  curd  into  moulds. 

799,086.  Baker  Perkins,  Ltd.  :  Baking 
or  like  ovens. 

799,121.  Commonwealth  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  Organisation  ; 
Production  of  Cheddar-type  cheeses. 
799,166.  Unilever,  Ltd.:  Extruded  pro¬ 
tein  products. 

799,240.  American  Cyanamid  Co.  :  Treat¬ 
ment  of  dressed  poultry  with  antibiotic 
compositions  to  prolong  the  shelf  life 
thereof. 

799,254.  Toledo  Scale  Co.:  Meat  minc¬ 
ing  device  with  improved  mincer  barrel. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  BRITISH  PATENTS 
Ice  cream  manufacture 

This  invention  is  concerned  with  im¬ 
proving  the  manufacture  of  wrapped 
portions  of  ice  cream. 

A  method  is  provided  for  preparing  a 
wrapped  portion  of  ice  cream  in  which  a 
receptacle  with  a  blank  carton  inside  is 
charged  with  ice  cream,  thereby  forming 
an  outer  wrapping  for  the  ice  cream. 
Carriers  are  inserted  into  apertures  in  the 
carton  so  that  upon  severing  the  loaded 
receptacle  between  the  apertures  there  is 
provided  a  number  of  wrapped  portions, 
each  of  which  has  a  carrier. 

A  blank  carton  and  a  method  for  in¬ 
serting  the  blank  are  provided. — 794.437- 
/.  Lyons  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Flavouring  margarine 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  give 
a  butter-like  flavour  to  foodstuffs,  such 
as  margarine  and  so  on  which  are  made 
from  or  contain  animal  or  vegetable  oils 
or  fats,  by  a  method  which  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  incorporation  of  butter  or 
any  other  milk-fat  product  for  the  butter 
flavour. 

It  is  known  that  this  can  be  attained 
by  the  incorporation  of  a  lactone  of  an 
aliphatic  delta-hydroxy,  gamma-hydroxy 
or  episilon-hydroxycarlxjxylic  acid.  The 
present  invention  is  stated  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement  on  this  process  in  that  a  small 
proportion  of  an  ester  of  aliphatic 
gamma-,  delta-  or  episilon-hydroxy 
C,  — C,4  carboxylic  acid  is  added  to  the 
foodstuff. 

An  example  of  the  process  is  given  in 
which  a  mixture  of  50  g.  of  the  lactone 
of  delta-hydroxy  decauoic  acid,  238  g.  of 
glycerol  and  2-5  g.  of  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  was  heated  under  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  on  a  steam  bath  for  4  hr.  and  cooled 


at  izo^C.  for  i  hr.  The  product  was 
cooled,  diluted  with  water  containing  free 
sodium  bicarbonate  in  slight  excess  over 
the  free  acid  and  the  solution  extracted 
several  times  with  ethyl  acetate.  The 
combined  extracts  were  washed  5  times 
with  brine  to  remove  the  excess  glycerol, 
dried  over  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate 
and  the  solvent  removed  at  a  reduced 
pressure  at  a  temperature  of  40*C.  The 
resulting  viscous  oil  was  then  waished  3 
times  with  light  petroleum,  after  which 
traces  of  the  solvent  were  removed  care¬ 
fully  at  room  temmrature.  The  final  pro¬ 
duct  had  the  following  characteristics: 
refractive  index  at  25'C.,  1*4706;  acid 
value,  5-6;  saponification  value,  214;  and 
net  monoglyceride  content  determined  by 
periodic  acid  titration,  72%. — 797.134. 
Unilever,  Ltd. 


Technical  Press  Review 

August 

Manufacturing  Chemist.  —  Safety 
in  the  Chemical  Industry;  Review 
of  Safety  Equipment  and  Services; 
Wetting  Agents  for  Agricultural 
Sprays;  Perfumes  for  C^metics — 
2:  Face  Creams;  Silicone  Polishes; 
Lemongrass  Oil  from  Ceylon;  Pro¬ 
gress  Reports :  Cosmetics  and 
Toilet  Preparations;  Disinfectants 
and  Disinfection;  Detergents  and 
Detergency. 

World  Crops. — Weed  Control : 
How  a  Herbicide  Works;  Scrub 
Clearance  by  Chemical  Means;  The 
Eradication  of  Water  Hyacinth; 
The  Risks  of  Pesticides  to  Fish; 
Review  of  the  Royal  Show. 

Dairy  Flngineering. — Glass  fur 
Pipelines;  Pipes  and  Pipe  Fittings; 
Advanced  Mechanisation :  Towards 
Automation;  Notes  on  Rinsing 
Techniques — i;  "  Tailor-Made  ”  In¬ 
stant  Milk;  Large-Scale  Processed 
Cheese  Production. 

Atomics  and  Nuclear  Fmergy. 
— American  Civilian  Power  Reactor 
Programme;  America  Prospects 
for  Economic  Nuclear  Power;  Des¬ 
cription  of  the  Sodium  Graphite 
Reactor;  Thermo-Nuclear  Fusion 
Power;  Ceramics  in  Nuclear 
Energy;  The  Effect  of  Heavy 
Radiation  on  Metals;  Poland’s  Nu¬ 
clear  Power  Programme. 

Automation  Progress. — Automa¬ 
tic  Programming  and  Magnetic 
Amplifiers  in  Rolling  Mills;  Progress 
in  the  Automation  of  Steel  Making; 
Low  Cost  Data  Logging;  Modern 
Foundry  Doubles  Output;  Continu¬ 
ous  Heat  Treatment  with  Automa¬ 
tic  Control;  The  Design  of  Electric¬ 
ally  Controlled  Machine  Tools; 
Semi-Conductors  and  their  Uses. 

Corrosion  Technology. — Propel¬ 
ler  Corrosion  and  Cavitation  Ero¬ 
sion;  Cathodic  Protection  of  Ballast 
Tanks;  New  System  to  Beat  Hull 
Corrosion. 


Trade  Marks 

BAIBTOLEN. — 766,280.  All  goods  in 
Class  29.  London  Grocers,  Ltd.,  Dairy- 
glen  House,  Crossbrook  Street,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts. 

SKIP. — 766,568.  Milk  powder.  Golden 
Glow,  Ltd.,  Central  Buildings,  North 
Street,  Guildford. 

OOITNTBY  TOWN.— 766,678.  All  goods 
in  Class  29.  Ruddln  and  Son,  Ltd., 
"  Colonial  House,”  63,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester,  4. 

DANEFSOST. — B766,904.  Edible  cream, 
milk  and  vegetables,  all  being  frozen. 
Danefrost  Trading  Go.,  Maelkecentral 
A/S,  Nyborg,  Fyn,  Denmark. 
PBIMEBAVERA  TELE  -  OANDTS.— 
755,241.  Candu  being  non-medicated 
confectionery.  W.  E.  M.  Townsend,  47, 
Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.2. 

DAIBTGLEN. — 766,281.  All  goods  in 
Class  30.  London  Grocers,  Ltd.,  Dairy- 
glen  House,  Crossbrook  Street,  Waltham 
Cross,  Herts. 

DISC  JOCKEY. — 768,505.  Non-medi¬ 
cated  sweets  and  bubble  gum.  Madison 
Confectionery  Products,  Ltd.,  45.  Latimer 
Road,  London,  W.ii. 

SUNGBOFT. — 768,749.  Flavourings  for 
food  and  beverages  (other  than  essential 
oils).  0.  W.  Field,  Ltd.,  Edwards  Lane, 
SjM-ke,  Liverpool,  19. 

MIN-SKELS. — 768,840.  All  goods  in  Class 
30.  Smith  Kendon,  Ltd.,  132,  Borough 
High  Street,  Ixmdon,  S.E.i. 
MADAMOISELLE. — 769,355.  Chocolate, 
chocolates;  and  chocolate  and  sugar  con¬ 
fectionery,  none  being  medicated.  The 
Nestld  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hayes,  Middlesex. 
SPBINGWATEB. — 766,023.  Fresh  fruits 
and  fresh  vegetables  (other  than  water¬ 
cress).  Erith  Meat  Products,  Ltd.,  44, 
South  Road,  Erith,  Kent. 

PBEEN. — 767,597.  Foodstuffs  for  birds. 
Petfoods,  Ltd.,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leics. 
SUNGBOFT. — 768,750.  Fruit  juices  and 
non-alcoholic  fruit  extracts  (not  being 
essential  oils.  0.  W.  Field,  Ltd.,  Ed¬ 
wards  Lane,  Speke,  Liverpool,  19. 
DUTCH  GLOBY. — B763,i75.  Poultry, 
poultry  products  (for  footl),  fruits  and 
vegetables,  all  being  preserved,  dried, 
bottled,  cooked  or  canned.  Struik's  Oon- 
servenfabtieken  Naamlooze  Vennootschap, 
Voorthuizerstraat  No.  9,  Voorthuizen, 
Holland. 

ALFONA. — 767,026.  Milk  products  and 
dairy  products,  all  for  food.  Alfonal, 
Ltd.,  12,  Grosvenor  Place,  London, 
S.W.i. 

FOBTIMEL. — 767,695.  All  goo<ls  in 
Class  29.  Van  Den  Berghs  (Export), 
Ltd.,  Unilever  House,  Blackfriars.  I.,on- 
don,  E.C.  j. 

REXIES  BBAND. — 767,808.  Non-medi¬ 
cated  confectionery.  G.  F.  Lovell  and 
Go.,  Ltd.,  "  Rexville,”  Albany  Street, 
Crindau,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
TECHNI.  —  7^,023  Non  -  medicated 
sugar  confectionery  and  chocolates. 
Robertson  and  Woodcock,  Ltd.,  Trelxir 
House,  Woodford  Avenue,  Ilford.  Essex. 
BUSTEB. — 749.688.  Food  for  animals. 
Chappie,  Ltd.,  Melton  Mowbray,  Leics. 

New  patents  are  from  the  Journal  0} 
Patents  and  new  trade  marks  are  from 
the  Trade  Marks  Journal.  In  each  case 
permission  to  publish  has  been  given  by 
the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office.  Each  of  the  publications  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  the  Patents  Office,  25. 
Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.2. 
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A  DVITA  specialise  in  the  preparation  of  solutions  of  synthetic  vitamins  A  and 
^  ^  in  groundnut  oil  which  have  a  reputation  for  the  highest  stability  and  chemical 
purity  among  a  large  proportion  of  margarine  and  other  foodstuff  manufacturers, 
both  in  this  country  and  overseas. 

To  meet  varied  demands  ADVITA  vitamins  are  available  in  bulk  or  in  individual 
containers  which  provide  sufficient  for  the  exaa  vitaminisation  {and  colouring  if 
necessary)  of  a  specific  batch  of  material.  This  unique  service  is  available  to  all  users 
of  oil  soluble  vitamins. 


LIMITED 


2  •  KINGSCOTE  ST  •  LONDON  EC4  TEL.  CEN  7474 


AOL  IMMS6 
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LVE^  .'^■1 


3 deal  S'cte^  for  Tleur  Sndu^tries 
adjoining  the  Docks  at 


INVEST  IN  THE  BEST  ! 

“JUNIOR” 

The  Purdy  “Junior”  —  in  extensive  use  throughout 
industry  —  is  the  smallest  of  the  large  Purdy  family.  It 
is  an  automatic  hand-fed  machine  designed  to  apply  one 
or  two  labels  to  round  or  rounded  containers  such  as 
bottles,  jars,  cans,  etc.  The  illustration  shows  a  bottle 
having  just  a  simple  BODY  LABEL  applied.  This  model 
can  also  be  fitted  to  apply  a  TOP  STRAP  to  any  bottle, 
or  a  Sealing  Strip  to  any  carton  within  its  range.  Maximum 
output  up  to  40  per  minute  dependent  to  some  extent  upon 
the  work  handled,  estimates  being  given  when  samples  of 
such  are  submitted  to  us. 


'lAr  Higher  Outputs 

Reduced  Running  Costs 
-lAr  Built-in  Magnetic  Protection 
'dr  Available  with  100%  Automatic  Feed  Control 


COMPLEMENTARY  LOCAL  INDUSTRIES  include 
Agricultural  and  Dairy  Produce,  Boxes,  Canisters  and 
Conuiners,  Cocoa,  Cocoa  butter.  Colours  and  Flavours, 
Fish,  Fruit,  Glucose  and  Malt  products.  Oils — edible,  tech¬ 
nical  and  medicinal — Non-ferrous  Metal  Founders  and 
Engineers. 


•  LABOUR.  CHEAP  TRANSPORT  &  ESSENTIAL 
SERVICES 


W.  S.  BARRON  &  SON  LTD. 


Technological  and  Scientific  resources. 


GLOUCESTER 


For  further  m Formation  write  to 
TOWN  CLERK  ’  GUILDHALL  ‘  KINGSTON  UPON  HULL 


Cable:  BARROW,  GLOUCESTER 


Phone:  21055  6,7 


•  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES  for  FOOD  PROCESSING 
SUPPLY  OF  BASIC  MATERIALS  AND  EXPORT  OF 
PRODUCTS  via  World-wide  Shipping  Services  and  Inland 
Water  Transport. 


Us6 

PURDEX  GUM 
in  all  your 
Labellins  Machines 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


*P6oet  ey  'Grams: 


PURDY  MACHINERY  CO.  LTD. 

(ASSOCIATED  WITH  FARROW  A  JACKSON  LTD.)  KOYa!  840 1 

41-42  PRESCOT  STREET,  LONDON,  E.l  — — 

JACW/FM/I 
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YOU  JUST  PLUG-IN  A 

PORTABLE  FLUORESCENT  FIHING 


No  ceiling  attach¬ 

Installation  costs 

ments 

nil 

Plugs  in  like  ordinary 

Fully  guaranteed 

bulb 

for  two  years 

WRITE,  ’PHONE  OR  CALL 
FOR  FREE  DEMONSTRATION: 

PRESTON  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

TELEPHONES:  GROSVENOR  2805  &  2806 

lUOLD  BOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.l 


- 


‘4-a- 
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TGA  CA  I2A 


[Oj] 


Plant  and  Equipment 
for  the  Food 
and  Dairy 
Industries 


AT  A  PUSH, 

WE  HAVE  A  PULL 


I 


Wheeled  trucks 

in  stainless  steel 

BENNETT,  SONS  &  SHEARS,  LTD., 


9-13  GEORGE  STREET, 

MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.I.  TELEPHONE :  WELBECK  8201  (6  LINES).  WORKS :  BIRMINGHAM,  LEEDS,  LONDON 
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Never  trust  to  luck 
witti  woven  win 


of  woavins  wiro  clollt 


BEGG.  COUSLAND  A  CO  LTD 


SPRINGFIELD  WIRE  WORKS  GLASGOW  SB 


‘TRUSOY’ 

the  processed  soya  floor 

‘Trusoy’,  an  entirely  natural  food  astonishingly 
rich  in  protein  and  fat.  will  give  you  higher  quality 
products  with  longer  keeping  qualities— and  will 
reduce  your  production  costs.  Ask  for  test 
samples  of  ‘Trusoy*,  the  processed  Soya  flour. 

% 

Moisture  .  '  9.42 

Protein  .  39.94 

Oil  .  19.02 

>.  Phosphatides  .  1.90 

^  Non-reducing  sugars  .  10.33 

<  Reducing  sugars .  Trace 

2  Other  carbohydrates  (not  starch)  13.14 

Fibre .  1.80 

Ash  .  4.45 


BRITISH  SOYA  PRODUCTS  LTD 

150/152  Fenchurch  Street,  London  E.C.3 

Tel:  MANsion  House  8891-3 

Also  manufacturers  of  ‘bredsoy’,  b.s.p.  improver, 
‘ooldcrum’,  ‘bunkum’  and  ‘bespro*. 


CANNING  TOWN  GLASS  WORKS  LTD., 
30-34  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  E.C.4 

Telephone;  CENTfOU.  5342-S  Telegrams:  DRYAD,  LUD,  LONDON 

WORKS:  CANNiNS  TOWN,  E.1S  Mf  QUEENBOROU8H,  KENT 


BOWL 

BOGIE.. 


H  I  f  ★  Perfect  for  carrying 

ll  I  I  anything 

|l  I  I  ^  Ball-bearing  easy 

I  swivel  castors 

■  j-,  it  Heavy  gauge  steel 

■  I  I  tubing 

I  L  ★  Galvanised  or  stove- 

enamelled 

F' .  ^  ^  Overall  height  3'  0' 

B  with  plastic  bowl  2'  10' 

J|L  J  it  Bowls  or  bogies 

supplied  separately 

As  illustrated  with  10  SWG  Seamless  Aluminium  Bowl  22'  dia. 

12  gal.  capacity 

BOGIE  75/-  BOWL  70/- 

With  24'  dia.  Rigid  Polythene  Bowl  1 1  ^al.  capacity 
BOGIE  75/-  BOWL  40/- 

can  be  supplied  with  any  size  bowl 

send  for  leaflet  to  manufacturers: — 


R.  W.  BOLLANS  &  CO. 

(EQUIPMENT)  LTD. 
12  BEYINGTON  BUSH.  LIVERPOOL  3 

Telephone:  NORth  1097 


Write  NOW  for  Illustrated  brochure. 
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THE  AUTOMATIC 

WEIGHING 


Illustration  shows 
two  model  S.l. 
machines  fed  t  y 
oneSpiral  Elerator. 


Model  s.l.  Vibratory  type  Automatic  Weighing  Machine 
with  Vibratory  Spiral  Elevator  Feed. 

Ideal  for  awkward  or  lumpy  commodities.  A  wide  variety 
of  materials  can  be  handled  on  one  machine  and  the  mach¬ 
ine  will  not  damage  the  most  fragile  materials.  For  fullest 
particulars  send  for  leaflet  170. 

Spiral  Elevator  can  also  be  arranged  to  operate  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  bulk  feed  hopper  at  floor  level. 

The  Elevator  is  available  as  a  separate  unit  for  feeding 
existing  machines. 

Manufacturers  of  a  wide  range  of  Vibratory  Feeding  and 
Elevating  Equipment. 


VALLEY  PRODUCTS  (lye)  LTD. 

HANUfACTURERS  OE  VALCO  AUTOMATIC  WEIGHING  A  FILLING  MACHINES 

VALLEY  ROAD  •  LYE  •  STOURBRIDGE  •  WORCS. 

TELEPHONE  LYE  2S24 


CHOICE  FORMOSAN  PINEAPPLE 

TAI-YU 

104  OZ.  TINS  (and  SOLID  PACK)  in 
9  DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  CUT 


WHOLE  SLICES 
SPIRAL  SLICES 
HALF  SLICES 


QUARTER  SLICES 
TIDBITS  (ith  Slice) 
PIECES  (iVth  Slice) 


CUBES  (15  mm.) 

COCKTAIL  CUBES  (10  mm.) 
CRUSHED 


0  Crown  from  Hawaiian  seed  in  modern  hygienic  conditions. 

0  Shipments  to  all  main  United  Kingdom  ports. 

0  For  samples  and  prices  please  write  to  sole  importers. 

S.  DANIELS  &  CO.  LTD 

15  CROSSWALL,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

Telepone:  ROYAL  3386  (5  lines) 
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See  ALBRO  for  Fillers  &  Cappers 


Speed  your  output  with  this  ALBRO  4-head  semi-automatic 
Vacuum  Filler — it  fills  sauces,  essences,  cordials^  squashes,  olive  oil 
and  other  liquids  at  a  rate  of  80 — 200  dozen  per  hour,  depending  on 
bottle  size  and  nature  of  product.  Filling  is  fast,  accurate  and 
completely  free  from  spill,  drip  or  soiling  of  the  bottle.  Damaged 
bonles  are  automatically  rejected. 

Machines  for  handling  squashes  are  fitted  with  a  vacuum- 
operated  agitator  in  the  filler  tank. 

Ask  for  further  details  of  these  simple,  valveless  fillers  or,  better 
still,  a  demonstration. 


"  Filling  Machines 

for  Liquids,  Powders  and  Pastes 


ALBRO  FILLERS  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  LTD.,  WHARF  ROAD,  PONDERS  END.  MIDDX.  Tel:  Howard  2622.  Grams:  Albromach,  Enfield 


Acclaimed  by  the  press,  two  new  editions  for  the  student,  baker, 
and  confectioner  .  .  . 

Cake 
Making 

by  E.  B.  Bennion  and  J.  Stewart 

Demy  Svo.  3rd  edition.  305  pages.  Illustrated.  305.  net. 

Hostage  Is.  (>d.  Home,  2s.  Id.  Abroad. 

For  this  edition  Cake  Making  has  been  rewritten  and 
much  additional  has  been  included.  New  chapters 
on  gums,  refrigeration  in  flour  confectionery  work, 
pastes  of  various  types,  and  the  nutritional  value 
of  flour  confectionery  together  with  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  all  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 
confectionery-bakery  makes  this  the  most  up-to-date 
book  of  the  technology  of  cake  making. 

For  the  student  the  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to 
cover  the  syllabus  of  work  for  those  taking  the  National 
Bakery  Diploma  Examination  and  the  final  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  examination  in  Flour 
Confectionery,  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  the  full 
Technological  Certificate  of  that  Institute. 


Published  by 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED, 


Creative 

Cake 

Deeoration 

by  Joan  Russell 

Imperial  8  vo.  1  st  ed.  Profusely  illustrated  (black  and  white, 
and  colour).  425.  net.  Postage  1 5. 9d.  Home,  2s.  9d.  Abroad. 
Miss  Joan  Russell  is  known  to  professional  bakers  and 
to  many  lecture  audiences  as  the  foremost  exponent 
of  modern  cake  design  in  this  country.  She  teaches 
cake  design  and  decoration  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic, 
London,  and  has  lectured  throughout  England  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  book 
will  be  especially  useful  for  students  taking  the  City 
and  Guilds  examination  in  cake  design.  It  is  also 
aimed  to  enlarge  the  repertory  of  design  of  every 
confectioner,  first  by  clarifying  the  principles  of  good 
design  in  relation  to  cakes,  and  then  by  fully  illustrated 
and  described  examples.  As  many  of  these  as  possible 
have  been  shown  in  colour.  Diagrams  and  details,  as 
well  as  many  working  drawings  and  photographs  of 
finished  cakes,  are  presented  to  help  the  decorator  to 
do  more  creative  and  varied  work. 

EDEN  STREET,  LONDON,  N.W.l 

Obtainable  through  your  usual  bookseller. 


•A 
•A 
» 
B 
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use  a  British  designed  and  built 

‘STEAMPACKET’ 
PACKAGE  BOILER 

i  Oil-fired  and  smokeless 


1954.  "It  has  provsd  so 
reliable  that  although  we 

Smoke  fouls  the  atmosphere  and  it  a  sign  of  dependent  on  steam 

INEFFICIENCY  in  a  boiler!  The  best 


any  form  of  stand-by 
equipment  is  warranted." 
—R.B.S.  Ltd.,  Water- 
foot,  Lancs. 


Combustion  Chamber  overheating  and  rapid 
wear  of  rear  Are  bricks  cannot  occur  owing  to 
special  semi-wet  back  construction.  To 
evaporate  1,010  lbs.  to  10,500  per  hour  from 
and  at  212  deg.  F. 


CRAOLEY  HEATH 


answer  to  smoke  pollution  is  a  Cradley 


JOT  our  munujuciursng 

processes,  we  do  not  feel 


STAFFORDSHIRE.  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  Cradley  <6003 


BOILER  CO.  LTD. 


:]^i/  can  have  jam  on  it! 


Or  milk  ...  or  beer  ...  in  fact,  wherever  food  and  drink  are 
handled.  The  Coventry  Slat  Band  Chains  will  provide  a  uniformly 
flat  and  smoothly  moving  platform,  easy  to  clean  and  absolutely 
reliable.  Supplied  in  a  variety  of  widths,  from  3.0*  to  7.5'  in 
both  stainless  and  mild  steel  case-hardened  material. 


THE  COVENTRY 


slat  band  chains  and  wheels 


Write  for  leaflet  Ref:  320/46  for  full  details  of  dimensions  and  prices. 


30  RENOLD  CHAINS  LIMITED  *  MANCHESTER 
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INSTRUMENTS 


_ _  Kwording 

^  .  c  Q  giving  indU*niion 

j  y  tfflCT- continuous  indication  of  refractive  index  or  function 

li&LBlBSSI^k  1  thereof,  over  a  span  of  between  0*015  and  0*025  refractive  index, 
X  e  V  P  I  1  of  transparent  materials  flowing  in  a  pipeline. 

'-•  Chart  recording  can  be  easily  accommodated  and,  in  many 

applications,  control  to  the  plant  may  be  achieved.  The  pipeline 
'  carrying  the  material  is  of  F.M.B.  grade  stainless  steel,  1 1' nominal 

diameter,  fitted  at  either  end  with  A.P.V.  couplings,  male  part. 

Bviiinghnm  4k  Sinnivg  M^id*  DEPT.  FM,  71  HORNSEY  RISE.  LONDON,  N.I9 

PHONE:  ARCHWAY  2270 


THE  COMPLETE  CAN\I\G  MACHINE 


Vacuum  seamers  combine  the 
dual  functions  of  exhausters 
and  closing  machines  in  one 
unit.  The  cold  vacuum  pro¬ 
cess  reduces  costs  and  produces 
a  better  product.  The  only 
processing  required  is  steril¬ 
isation  after  closure. 

The  machine  illustrated  is  half¬ 
automatic  with  fully-autcmatic 
vacuumising  and  stat  ionary  can 
closing  head.  It  is  designed  to 
be  quickly  interchangeable 
between  a  wide  range  of  can 
sizes,  i.e.  2K'-6,**fl'  (54  157 
mm.)  diameter  and  li'-8'(44 
203  mm.)  high.  It  is  also  avail¬ 
able  as  a  vacuumising  and  gas 
charging  machine. 

In  addition  to  all  meat  packs, 
vacuum  seamers  can  be  used 
for  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
cheese,  tobacco,  pharmaceut¬ 
ical  products,  etc. 


ELECTRIC  TILTING  HEATING  PANS 


STABILAG  electric  jacketed  lilting  heating  pans  are  extremely 
portable  in  use.  There  are  no  permanent  connections  and 
consequently  the  high  cost  of  immobile  pipework  and  other 
structures  experienced  with  say,  gas  heated  pans,  is  avoided. 
Space,  therefore,  is  not  unnecessarily  wasted.  It  is  this  com¬ 
bination  of  portability,  “no-cost"  installation  and  space 
economy  which  makes  STABILAG  TILTING  HEATING 
PANS  such  a  first-class  investment  for  so  many  applications 
in  food  and  confectionery  manufacture.  Additionally  the  heat 
application  can  be  much  more  closely  controlled  than  is  the 
case  with  other  types  of  equipment ;  the  correct  heat  for  the  job 
can  be  ensured. 

Literature  and  further  information  available  on  request  to: 

THE  STABILAG  COMPANY  LIMITED 

(Dept.  J8),  Mark  Road,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 
Telephone:  BOXmoor  4481 


IVrite  for  details  of  our  machines  which  include  high  speed, 
fuUy-automatic  seamers,  with  and  without  liquid  fillers. 


PREMIER  FILTERPRESS  COMPANY  LTD. 

Dept.  GN, 

GROSVENOR  CHAMBERS  •  WALLINGTON  •  SURREY 


Cables : 

Filtering,  London 


Telephone: 
Wallington  SS72/3 


Telegrams: 

Filtering,  Souphone,  London 


valrecchio 


ASK  FOR  SAMPLES 
AND  QUOTATIONS 
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Perfect 


That’s  it — game  and  set! 

Now,  who’s  ready  for 
a  refreshing  fruit  squash? 

Who  isn't! — especially  when  it’s 
one’s  favourite  thirst-quencher. 
‘Squash’  manufacturers 
depend  on  Sturge  pure  citric  acid 
to  give  added  piquancy  of 
flavour  to  their  products. 

Good  reputations  are  enhanced 
by  Sturge — makers  of 
flne  chemicals  since  1823. 


First  name  in  CITRIC  ACID 


TGA  CAI] 
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CITRIC  ACID  BP 

CITRIC  ACID  ANHYDROUS 

TRISODIUM  CITRATE  BP 
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Citric  acid  for  jams  and  preserves,  fruit 
'•lC5  i'  *9“***^^*  carbonated  drinks,  ice 
1*1]^  '*  cream,  confectionery,  processed  cheeses 
and  other  food  products. 


JOHN  &  E.  STURGE  LIMITED 
Wheeleys  Rd.,  Birmingham  IS.Tel:  Midland  1236 


V 


iC^ 


RKS.  Telephone:  BEVERLEY  11 


The  illmtration  ihowt  a  bogia  with  itainlau  ataal 
containar  in  mild  ttaal  cradia  which  it  typical  of 
our  largo  ranga  of  hygianic  aquipmont  tpacially 
mado  for  fo^  manufactura  and  procatsing. 


STAINLESS 

STEEL 

Jam  Bogie 


SAUVEN 


PERFORATING 
MACHINE  CO 


GENERAL 

ENGINEERS 


Specialists  in  Fabricated  Metal  in 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  MONEL  METAL.  COPPER 
and  ALUMINIUM 


ISssociatcl)  i-llctal  S^ilorUs 

<ciAScowi  iro. 


]0  ST.  ANDREWS  SQUARE.  GLASGOW.  Cl 


AND  AT  EDINBURGH 

Phone;  BELL  2004/6  Crams:  “STAINLESS,  GLASGOW” 

newcasVle'^  LONDON:  7,  GROSVENOR  GDNS.,  S.W.I 

BELFASTand  DUBLIN  Phone:  VICTORIA  1977/3 


13  Holton  Woll,  London,  E.C.1  Tal.i  Chaneory  3413 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  “CODEDGE"  LABEL  COOING  MACHINES 
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ALMONDS -HAZELNUTS -WALNUTS  ETC.-GUM  ARABIC -COCOANUT  FLOUR 

GELATINES 

GLUES 


AGAR-AGAR  •  EGG  PRODUCTS  •  ‘PROTAN’  ALGINATES  •  ‘GENU’  PECTIN 

...... 


MUSr  BE  SJAINLESS  SIEEL 
FOR  DELICAJE  MAIERIALS 

MUSI  NOr  ziGIMfE 

SrRONG  CONSrRUCnON 
NO  CORROSION 

NO  CONIAMINAJION 
HIGH  OR  LOW  V.l.  MAIERIALS  QUICK  SfRIPPING  E-ASV  CLEANING 
WORK  AGAINSI  PRESSURE  OF  IS  P.S.I. 


IS  THIS 


YOUR 


PROBLEM  7 


The  Howard  *M’  Type  All  Stainless  Steel  Positive  Rotary  Pump  is  a  robustly 
constructed  piece  of  machinery  especially  designed  to  solve  difficult  pumping 
problems.  It  handles  delicate  materials — even  those  with  a  high  V.l. — without  any 
agitation  or  contamination.  The  pump  can,  when  necessary,  be  jacketted  for 
heating,  or  cooling  if  required.  MANY  USES:  The  ‘M’  Type  Rotary  Pump  is 
exceptionally  versatile.  It  is  available  in  seven  sizes,  giving  from  i  j  to  1 5,000  g.p.h. 
for  heads  up  to  200  ft.  It  has  found  wide  and  varied  use  throughout  the  food  and 
chemical  industries. 


Howard 


If  so  —  tlie  answer  is  a 


*M*  TYPE  ROTARY  PUMP 


41.SO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  HOWARD  TRIPLEX.  CENTRIFUGAL  AND  PROPORTIOMETER  PUMPS 
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For  furtbtr  informatioH,  pkase  write  to: 
HOWARD  PNEUMATIC  ENGINEERING  CO. 
LTD.,  FORT  ROAD,  EASTBOURNE. 
tel:  EASTBOURNE  II79. 

GRAMS  &  cables:  HOWMATIC.  EASTBOURNR 


METABISULPHITE 
OF  POTASH 

Effective  Preservative  for  aU  kinds  of  Foods  and  Drinks 
Maximum  SOi  Content 

GRADED  CRYSTALS,  POWDER  AND  TABLET  FORM 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  analysis  to: 

F.  KENDALL  &  SON  LTD. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

telephone:  stratford-on-avon  2031 


CALEB  DUCKWORTH  FRUIT  CLEANER 

Write  for  details  to  the  makers: 

COLNE,  LANCASHIRE.  Telephone  Colne  S77 


FULLER  HORSEY 

SONS  41  CASSELL 


Specialists  in  the  Sale  &  Valuation  of 


FOOD  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


10  LLOYD^S  AVK.M’K  •  LOAUO.Y  • 
TELEPHOSF.  .  ROYAL  4  8  6  1 


LC  CABARET  G.  H.  RABU 


RESTAURANT.  AMERICAN  BAR 


4  AVENUE  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  4.  PARIS  >7 

TELEPHONE:  ELY  18-52—20-98  -20-76  \ 

^  PARKING  GUARANTEED  A 

A  OPEN  EVERY  DAY  A 

^  FLOWERED  TERRACE  A 


CHOCOLATE  and 
CONFECTIONERY 

by  C.  TREVOR  WILLIAMS 

The  object  of  this  book  Is  to  supply  a  much-needed  modern  survey  of  the 
production  of  chocolate  and  confectionery.  It  Is  also  Intended  to  act  as  a 
guide  not  only  to  technical  students  and  those  already  engnged  In  the  Industry, 
but  to  confectionery  plant  engineers  who  wish  to  at  quire  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  production  technique  Involved. 

Demy  8vo.  240  pages.  Illustrated.  2Ss.  net. 

Postage  Is.  6d.  Home;  2s.  5d.  Abroad. 

Obtainable  throuch  your  usual  bookseller 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED 

Eden  Street  -  -  London,  N.W.I 


*  ^  Send  your  enquiries 

lo  the  Producers 

TNi  NiyiT  S  C©.  HTP. 


HIGHLANDS  HILL,  SWANLEY,  KENT 

Telephone:  Swanley  Junction  2304/7 
Telegraphic  Address:  **  Namsoluc,. Swanley,  Orpington 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 


assistant  Works  Manager  (London  Area). 
Progr<-ssive  Food  Canners  with  National 
Distrihution  of  Canned  Meats,  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,  have  vaeancy  for  and)itious  and 
capable  young  man  with  sound  knowledge  of 
Canning  I’roeesses  (all  l’r«Kluets);  Production; 
Engagement  and  Control  of  Staff.  (Ireat 
opportunity  for  man  with  creative  ability  and 
drive. — Write  giving  full  details  to  Box 
U5732,  Fo(}d  Manufacture,  Leonard  Hill 
House,  9,  Kden  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 

the  C.W.S.  Preserve  Croup  requires  a 
Chemist  (age  20-30)  for  its  Group  Central 
l.al)oratory  at  Middleton,  near  Manchester. 
Higher  National  Certificate.  I’revious  ex- 
perienc<‘  in  the  Food  Industry,  while  not 
essential,  will  Ik-  an  advantage.  Salary  accord¬ 
ing  to  age,  academic  status  and  experience. 
Contributory  Pension  Fund,  canteen,  sports 
club,  etc.  Forty-one  hour,  five-day  week. — 
Applications,  with  full  details  of  age,  education 
and  previous  experience  to  the  C.W.S.  Ltd., 
Group  .Manager’s  Office,  Reserves  Works, 
Middleton,  near  Manchester. 

CHEMIST  required  to  take  charge  of  lalxira- 
tories  in  N.W.  FIngland  factory  producing 
margarine  and  edible  oils.  The  laboratories 
are  responsible  for  chemical  and  bacteriological 
control  and  the  candidates  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  in  these  fields  to  undertake 
development  work  in  collaboration  with  the 
Central  Research  Laboratories.  For  the  right 
man  there  would  be  prospects  of  promotion 
to  technical  management. — Write  giving  age 
and  details  of  qualifications  and  experience  to 
Box  B3738,  Food  Manufacture,  Leonard  Hill 
House,  9,  F-den  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 

FACTORY  Manager  required  by  large  Food 
Manufacturers  to  control  two  adjacent 
Factories,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
General  Manager.  Holders  of  the  Diploma  of 
the  National  College  of  Food  Technology  or 
similar  qualifications,  together  with  previous 
Factory  experience  desirable.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  carries  with  it  an  attractive  salary, 
superannuation  scheme,  and  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development.  Age  30/40,  but 
applicants  outside  this  age  limit  will  b<‘  con¬ 
sidered  if  their  experience  justifies  it. — Write 
full  details,  in  confidence,  to  Box  B5739, 
Food  Manufacture,  Leonard  Hill  House,  q, 
Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 


CLAfSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wtll-known,  old  Mtablithtd,  Midlands  Bacon 
Curing  Company  teaks  the  services  of  a  first- 
class  Factory  Manager,  whose  duties  would 
embrace  the  production  and  presentation  of 
bacon,  sausages,  plat,  cooked  meats  etc. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Managing  Director.  The  post 
it  a  permanent  and  progressiva  one  for  a  man 
who  has  the  necessary  experience  in  controlled 
factory  production  and  organisation  of  labour 
and  who  can  contribute  to  considerable  re¬ 
planning  for  a  realistic  future  expansion 
programme.  Thera  are  very  contidarablo 
prospects.  The  salary  will  be  a  high  one  and 
a  pension  scheme  Is  In  operation. 

The  Company  will  reimburse  all  applicants  for 
interview  expenses  and  It  will  pay  removal 
expenses  to  the  man  appointed.  Age  bracket 
3S-50  years.  Replies  In  strictest  confidence 
to  Box  B5727,  Food  Atonufocture  Leonard  Hill 
House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.I. 


FACTORIES  FOR  SALE 

BERMONDSEY,  S.E.i.  Substantial  threr- 
floor  mixliTn  factory,  part  newly  constructotl. 
Lofty  (l(K>rs  (concreted).  Steam  heating. 
Sprinklers.  32,300  so.  ft.  Yards.  Immediate 
possession.  Freehohl.  Low  price  f«)r  early 
sale.  £67,000. — Chamberl.^in  and  Willows, 
23,  Mixirgate,  H.C.a.  Tel.:  MET  8001. 
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in  FOOD  MANUFACTURE 

MUST  BE 
PREPAID 

6d.  a  word,  minimum  I  Os. 

Bok  numbers.  Is.  extra. 

RepHea  to 

BOX  NUMBERS 

should  bo  addressed  to 
Food  Manufaeturt,  Leonard  IHill  House, 
f  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.I 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BELFAST.  Northern  Ireland.  Wellestablisheel 
and  equipped  Bakers  Sundriesmen.  Neglecteel 
but  can  be  develop«-d  by  competent  man,  gooel 
potential,  excellent  opportunity  for  anyone 
able  to  give  personal  supervision.  Lease 
available.  Further  particubars  on  application. 
— Box  B5733,  Fo^  Manufacture,  Leonard 
Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London,  N.W.i. 

PACKING  or  other  jobs  wanted,  especially 
hand  and  semi-automatic.  Free  storage. 
Despatch. — Church  Farm  Apiaries,  Honey  and 
General  Packers,  Little  Thetford,  Cambs. 

“  FRIOIDAIRE  ”  Low  Temperature  Refri¬ 
gerators,  49  in.  w.  by  28  in.  d.  by  34  in.  h.  ext. 
Ex  large  National  user,  suitable  A.C.  or  D.C. 
deep  freezing,  storage  of  ice  cream,  frozen 
foods,  etc.  Price  £40  each.  Domestic  Re¬ 
frigerators,  Service  Cabinets  and  Cold  Rooms 
also  available. — A.R.C.,  134,  Great  Portland 
Street,  London,  W.i.  Tel.:  MUSeum  4480. 

TIME  RECORDER  RENTALS  LTD.,  157-1 59: 
Borough  High  Street,  London,  S.E.i.  Tel.: 
HOP  2230. 

DAMAGED  or  redundant  stocks  of  food,  resi¬ 
dues  or  by-products  in  large  or  small  quantities 
required. — Send  your  offers  to  Rotunda  Foods 
Co.,  London  Office:  50/52,  Blandford  Street, 
W.I.  Tel.:  Welbeck  8465. 


WANTED 

DIE.SEL  GENERATING  SETS, 
DIESEL  ENGINES  AND  MARINE 
ENGINES 

from  .30-2,000  h^.  Immediate  cash  settlement. 
Particulars  to: 

D.  ARNOLD. 

Eeltham  Road.  Ashford. 

Middlesex. 

Telephone:  Ashford  3349. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

CHEBQCAL  Engineer  retjuires  progressive 
situation  in  FVxhI  Engineering  and/or  lYo- 
cessing  Industry.  .Age  28,  H.N.C.  and 
Endorsements,  and  professional  qualification 
in  Chemical  Fmgineering;  considerable  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  technical  food  p.ackaging 
problems  esjH'cially  spoilage  and  new  tech- 
ni()ues. — Box  B5728,  Food  Manufacture, 
Leonard  Hill  Htntse,  9,  Etlen  Street,  London, 
N.W.I. 


DRIED  VECETABLES 
DRIED  HERBS 
SEEDS  &  SPICES 
(iROEND  PAPRIKA 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
(  HEMICAL  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

51  ft  52  BARBICAN.  LONDON.  E.C.I 
Telephone:  Monarch  6124-6  (3  lines) 
Telex:  London  23596 


PLANT  FOR  SALE 

250-gal.  stainless  steel  Tanks,  Benhil  Butter 
and  .Margarine  Packer,  stainless  steel  in¬ 
terior  .Milk  Cooling  or  Cream  Ripening  Vat, 
Pasteuriser,  Southall  and  Smith  2  lb.  Auto¬ 
matic  Flour  Weighing  Machine,  Mixers, 
Kneaders,  Racks,  lYovers,  Baking  Sheets, 
etc.  Your  enejuiries  welcomed. — Sorensen 
Bakery  Equipment  Ltd.,  42,  Raby  Street, 
.Manchester,  16.  Tel.:  Moss  Side  2054/4054. 
’Grams:  Rahliek. 

“  CREAM-MASTER  ”  Cream  Whipping 
.M.nchines.  Unsurpassed  for  quality  of  whipped 
product  and  economies  effected. — Sorensen’s, 
42,  Raby  Street,  M.anchester,  16. 

EMULSIFIERS.  Pasteuriser-coolers,  Sterilising 
Chests,  Giusti  Freezers,  Insulated  Containers; 
shownx)m  soiled,  low  prices  to  clear,  inspec¬ 
tion  here.  Further  details  on  request. — 
Crowthorn  Engineering  Co.  Ltd.,  Reddish, 
Stockp<jrt.  Tel.:  Stockport  7271. 

STAINLESS.  One  500-gal.  (with  mixer) 
stainless  steel  V’essel,  water  jacketed,  electric¬ 
ally  heated,  excel,  cond. — Abietsan  .Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  Ltd.,  Concordia  Works,  Carmichael 
Road,  London,  S.E.25.  Tel.:  .Addiscombe 
2261. 

MIXERS  and  Blenders.  Usually  a  varied 
selection  available  for  quick  delivery.  En¬ 
quiries  welcome. — Winkworth  Machinery  Ltd., 
65,  High  Street,  Staines,  Middlesex. 

DE-GREASING  and  Cleaning  Down.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  five  with  B.  and  A. 
steam  -  cleaning  -  with  -  detergent  equipment ; 
ready  for  use  from  your  own  steam  supply. 
“  Speedyjet  ”  high-efficiency  steam  lance; 
30  ft.  steam  hose;  15  ft.  detergent  hose;  £44 
complete.  Ideal  for  the  Fo^  industry. — 
Leaflet  L125  Hyzone  Ltd.,  2  Rosslyn 
Crescent,  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

COCHRAN  Vertical  Boiler,  i6|  ft.  by  7|  ft., 
100  lb.  pressure,  4,800  lb.  evaporation, 
excellent  condition.  .Also  io|  ft.  by  4I  ft. 
Farrar  Vertical  Crosstube  Boiler.  Several 
galvanised  Tanks  up  to  2,800  gal.  Copper 
steam  jacketed  Tilting  Pans,  50  gal.  Gravity 
roller  Conveyors  14  in.  and  18  in.  wide,  also 
Mitchell  18  in.  portable  wood  slat  Elevator, 
26  ft.  long. — A.  H.  Kimmins  and  Sons  Ltd., 
Lyndhurst  Ro.ad,  Worthing. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  WANTED 

FULLY  .Automatic  Tea  Packing  .Machine 
required  (bag  making,  filling  and  closing). 
Please  state  year  of  manufficture  and  if 
possible  a  sample  packet  that  has  been  m.ide 
and  filled  by  the  maehine.  Please  state  priee 
required  and  where  lying. — Box  B5734, 
F(^  Manufaelure,  Leonard  Hill  House, 
9,  Eden  Street,  Lond«>n,  N.W.i. 

WANTED.  I.orker  Rotex  Screen,  approx. 
8  sq.  ft.  screening  area,  single  or  double  tier. 
— liox  B5731,  Food  Manufacture,  Leonard 
Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Stri'ct,  London,  N.W.i. 

WANTED.  Set  of  quadruple  weighers  for 
al>out  4  oz.  quantities.  Please  send  particulars 
and  priee  to  Box  B5712,  Food  Manufacture, 
Leonard  Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London, 
N.W.I. 

KELLIE  Orange  Quartering,  Peeling,  Separat¬ 
ing  and  Ihilping  .Machine.  B.C.H.  Speedy 
Peel  Cutting  .Machine.  Metalfilter  of  stainless 
steel  construction,  2|  and  5  sq.  ft.  filtering 
area.  .Alite,  type  L.F.,  loose  Powder  Filling 
.Maehine.  These  machines  are  reijuired  for 
export  and  machines  requiring  attention 
would  be  suitable. — Please  send  full  details 
and  price  required  to  Box  B5740,  Food 
Manufacture,  I.eonard  Hill  House,  q,  Eden 
Street,  London  N.W.i. 

WANTED:  Exhaust  Box  for  .A.  10  cans. — Box 
U5735.  Food  Manufacture,  Leonard  Hill 
House,  9.  Eden  Street,  I.omlon,  N.W.i. 


WANTID 

OiMtl  anginM.  DiM«l  ganarator  tau.  Any 
typa  lurplut  diatal  plant.  Immadiata  eaih. 
Wa  claar  if  raquirad.  P.  R.  Lowa  and  C«., 
6  London  Scraat,  London,  W.2.  Tab:  PAD 
M72-3. 
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SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

Phone  98  Staines 

S.S.“  Z  ”  blade  Mixer,  25  in.  by  25  in.  by  21  in. 
Gunmetal  “  Z  ”  blade  Fondant  Mixer,  21  in. 
by  21  in.  by  18  in.  S.S.  Autoclaves,  6  ft.  by 
3  in.  and  4  ft.  by  2  ft.  4  in.  S.S.  Tanks,  20,  60, 
70,  100,  400  and  750  gal.  Porcelain  Ball 
Mills,  18  in.  by  18  in.  Quantity  s.s.  and 
P\Tex  Glass  Piping  and  fittings.  S.S.  Con¬ 
densers,  3  ft.  9  in.  by  6  in.  and  3  in.  diam. 
Retorts,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  3  ft.,  15  w.p.  (six). 
Dial  Scales,  1,000  and  800  lb.,  with  Tare. 
Spiked  Roll  Crushers,  36  in.  by  6  in.,  24  in.  by 
8  in.  and  12  in.  by  3  in.  S.S.  Drying/Cooling 
Drum,  4  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  100  w.p.  “  John¬ 
son  ”  Filter  Press,  24-25  in.  sq.  plates.  Mixers, 
Tanks,  Pans,  Hydros,  Elevators,  Conveyors, 
Refiners,  Grinders,  Pumps,  Fans,  etc. — 
Harry  H.  Gardam  and  Co.  Ltd.,  100,  Church 
Street,  Staines. 

B.C.H.  vertical  Mixing  Machine,  with  copper 
tilting  steam  jacketed  pan,  26  in.  diam.  by 
20  in.  deep,  suitable  125  lb.  s.w.p.  Fitted  with 
counter-rotating  mixing  gear  with  automatic 
rise  and  fall  motion  and  drive  through  three- 
speed  gear  l)ox  from  self-contained  .4.C. 
electric  motor.  Perfect  condition  throughout. 
— Apply  C.  Skerman  and  Sons  Ltd.,  118, 
Putney  Bridge  Road,  S.VV.15.  Tel.:  Vandyke 
2406. 

BANKS,  model  B.L.M.i,  high  speed,  fully 
automatic  Bottle  Lal)elling  Machine,  fitted 
with  stainless  steel  slat  conveyor  and  A.C. 
motor  drive.  First-class  condition  throughout. 
— Details  from  Box  B5737,  Food  Manufacture, 
Leonard  Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London, 
N.W.i. 

FOR  Sale:  One  Gimson  fully  automatic 
Bottle  Washing  Machine,  18  wide,  for  4-10  oz. 
bottles,  440  V.,  3  phase,  50  cycles.  Complete 
with  new  automatic  fee^  table.  Unused  last 
two  years. — Box  B5736,  Food  Manufacture, 
Leonard  Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London, 
N.W.I. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 

FOR  Sale:  Approx.  18,000  7-oz.  and  33,000 
12-OZ.  Rect-angiilar  Cans,  printed,  complete 
with  lids,  inside  meat  lacquered.  M.B. 
standard.  Cans  can  be  over-labelled.  Suitable 
for  Luncheon  Meat,  etc.  What  otfers?  One 
“Wetter”  Power  Sausage  Filler.'  120  lb. 
capacity.  Treadle  operated.  Excellent 
working  condition.  £100.  One  “  Crawford  ” 
Can  Lal>elling  Machine.  Recently  overhauU'd. 
What  offers? — Box  B5729,  Food  Manufacture, 
Leonard  Hill  House,  9,  Eden  Street,  London, 
N.W.I. 

POLYETHYLENE  Lay  Flat  Tubing  offered  by 
foreign  firm  for  steady  supply  to  big  consumers 
and  bag  manufacturers. — Interested  com¬ 
panies  kindly  write  to  Box  B5730,  Food 
Manufaeturc,  Leonard  Hill  House,  9,  Eden 
Street,  London,  N.W.i. 

TRAYS.  Heavily  galvanized  perforated  mild 
steel  stacking  trays;  size  25  in.  by  6}  in.  by 
ii^  in.;  price  4s.  each ;  discount  on  quantities; 
send  P.O.  for  sample.  Trolleys.  Heavy  duty 
galvanized  steel  suitable  for  above  trays, 
overall  measurements  34  in.  wide  by  25  in. 
deep  by  31 J  in.  high  on  4  castors.  Ideal  for 
Cold  Room  work. — Alfred’s  Ices  (1954)  Ltd., 
3/5  Hall  Place,  London,  W.2.  Tel.:  PAD  6619. 

PROTECT  your  goods  from  damp  and  dust 
with  Polythene  Bags,  plain  or  printed. — For 
immediate  delivery  write  or  ’phone  Dept.  FM, 
Polyplak  (Containers)  Ltd.,  165,  Railway 
Arches,  Stamford  Brook,  London,  W.fi. 
Tel.:  Riverside  6210. 


The  Strongest  Vanilla  Flavour 

VANOLEUM 

1  N.  (2/1)  makM  ■  pint  ot  aMMc* 

4  Oft.  8/6.  i  lb.  16/6.  11b.  31/- 
For  further  details  apply  ; 

ARTHUR  WHITTAKERACO.  LTD. 

30  Church  6t.,  Newton  Honth,  Mnnehottor,  10 


L — •  • . 


ALL  MAKES 

•  /u//v  automatic 

•  semi-automatic 

•  bench  models 
and  can  labellers 

Always  in  stock 


SKeRiBon  &  sons 

LIMITED 


I 


118  PUTNEY  BRIDGE  ROAD.  lONCON  S.W.I5. 
Established  I87S  Telephone  VANdyke  2M>6/7 

- DRAKESONS - 

(GENERAL  METAL  SPINNERS)  LIMITED 

CAPACITY  UP  TO  72' 

IN  ALL  METALS 


SPECIALISTS  IN  STAINLESS 
STEEL  HYDRAULIC  SPINNING 
SHEET  METAL  ENGINEERS 

21  PARKHOUSE  STREET.  CAMBERWELL, 


LONDON.  S.E.5 


RODney 

5«2«;27/18 


Demy  8vo.  18th  edition.  1,028  pages.  Illustrated.  65s.  net.  Postage  2s.  3d.  Home.  4s.  5d.  Abroad. 


M  A  A  Ah  Once  again  the  justification  for  a  new 

*  edition  of  Food  Industries  Manual,  now 

1_  ^  the  recognised  work  of  reference  in  its 

M  Hh  hh  ^  ^  M  H  A  ^  held,  is  the  great  advance  in  food 

W  M  m  wy  ^  technology  that  has  taken  place  since  the 

M  seventeenth  edition  was  published.  To 

a  HH  HH  a  I  cover  this  enormous  held  is  too  much 

^  for  any  individual,  however  knowledge¬ 

able.  Therefore,  the  Manual  is  the  work 
of  experts  who  have  brought  to  their 
respective  subjects  an  intimate  know- 
.  rr.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  .  .  ledge  based  upon  practical  experience. 

A  Technical  and  Commercial 

^  j.  au  Contents  include:  Flour  and  Flour 

Compendium  on  the  ivfanu-  Milling,  Breadmaking  and  Confec- 

facture,  Preserving,  Packing  uonery  sugar  Confectionery,  chocolate, 

’  07  &  Jams,  Jellies,  Canning  and  Preserving, 

and  Storage  of  all  Food  Meat  Products,  Pickles  and  Sauces,  The 

,  Dairy  Industry,  Food  Dehydration, 

Products.  Edible  Fats  and  Fatty  Foods,  Fruit  Juice 

Products,  Food  Storage  and  Refrigera¬ 
tion,  Packaging,  The  Boiler  House, 
Composition  of  Foods,  Vitamins  in 
Foods. 

Order  through  your  usual  bookseller 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS]  LIMITED,  EDEN  STREET,  LONDON,  N.W.I 


A  Technical  and  Commercial 
Compendium  on  the  Manu¬ 
facture,  Preserving,  Packing 
and  Storage  of  all  Food 
Products. 
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August,  1958 — Food  Manufacture 


SENSATIONAL  MODEL 
NEEDS  NO  OPERATOR! 


Food  Manufacture — August,  1958 


60  OR  120 

LABELS  A  MINUTE 

jifk  US  far  diagramtnat'X  $xp^aratofy  foldtr. 


Slouth.  iucks,  EntlsR^-  Phons:  SleugN  23201.  Grtm«:  **PsckatRtt*** 
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12  IMPORTANT 
POINTS  TO  NOTE: 

t.  Vacuum  label  pick  up.  a.  Bottlea 
labelled  in  the  vertical  position. 
3.  All-over  gluing  of  the  label,  or 
stencil  gluing  if  required.  4.  Variable 
speed:  30-to  a  minute  with  large 
bottles,  6o-iao  a  minute  with  small 
^ttles,  two  at  a  time.  5.  Your  exist¬ 
ing  conv^or  can  be  passed  through 
the  machine  if  requir^  to  avoid  dead 
plates  and  plough-offs.  t.  Self-clean¬ 
ing.  7.  No  glue  seepue.  8,  Precision 
label  placement.  9.  Simple  change¬ 
over  of  bottle  label  sizes.  10.  Label 
platen  area:  Single  bottle  labelling 
6'  X  4t*  at  60  a  minute;  twin  bottle 
labelling  6'  x  4I*  at  izo  a  minute. 
II.  If  no  bottle,  no  label  is  fed. 
la.  Micro  ghie  control 


PONY  LABELRITE 

MODEL  A.86.ML 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC 


PACKAGING 
MACHINERY 
(Peters)  LTD 

(A  imiiibtp  of  tlM  t.  0.  Patara*  Upang) 


THIS  MACHINE 
IS  MADE 
SPECIALLY  FOR 
DRYING  IN 
ALL  BRANCHES 
OF  THE  FOOD 
INDUSTRY 

Let  us  know 


TOMLI 

TELEPHONE: 

ROCHDALE  3141/2 


your 

requirements. 


NSONS  (ROCHDALE)  LTD, 


OLDHAM  ROAD 


ROCHDALE 


TELEGRAMS: 

"TOMLINSON  ROCHDALE' 


DEHYDRATION 


PuUromcttc 

PUMPS  for  Food 

Chemical  Industries 
and  Processes 


Advertisement 
No.  3396 


London  Office:  Pulaomotor  Houm,  Tol.t  Holborn  1403 

20-24  Lamb’s  Conduit  St.,  W.C.I. 


Jbk 

LIIVIITED 


LOOSE  POWDER 


FILLING  MACHINE 


S/MPLy 
SHUT-OFF 
WHEN  STEAM 
IS  NOT  REQUIRED 

^  Fully  automatic 

No  attendant  required 

<916  No  boilerhouse 

No  chimney.  No  fuel  store 

9|F  No  fire  risk.  Will  go  beside 
machines  using  steam 


A  wide  range  of  types,  made  in  corrosive 
resisting  metals  and  chemical  stoneware, 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  fluid  to  be  handled 

We  will  gladly  advise  intending  buyers  on 
the  best  materials  to  use. 

PulsometerCndmeeringCUl 

Hint Ctme Ironwarhe. Readinp.  Reading  67iS2/5 


Accurately  fills  any  type 
of  powder  or  granular  sub¬ 
stance  at  speeds  of  from  1 6  to 
48  fills  per  minute  In  specific 
quantities  of  from  ox.  to 
over  Sib.  No  ** fluffing**  or 
**  bridging  **. 

Leaflet  No.  6 


LETCHWORTH  965/6 


Fully  automatic  Powder 
Filler.  Leaflet  No.  I 


Powder  Sifting  &  Mixing 
Machine.  Leaflet  No.  4 


Double  Conical  Batch 
Mixer.  Leaflet  No.  S 


Aluminium  Tube  Coding 
Machine.  Leaflet  No.  7 


OTHER  MACHINES 


ISO  lb. 

capacity 

Distributor 

Elevator 

Unit  for  use 

with  above 

machine. 


Leaflet 
No.  3 


CITRIC  ACID 

B.P. 

TARTARIC  ACID 

B.P. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR 

B.P. 

•le  -K  -Jc 

W.  C.  BACON  &  CO.  LTD. 

(Importers  for  90  years) 

DEPT.  "X” 

35  CRUTCHED  FRIARS  *  LONDON  *  E.C.  3 

TELEPHONE:  ROYAL  3976 
TELEGRAMS:  NOCAB.  FEN.  LONDON 


B  &  A  Electrode  Boilers  have  been  used  in  British  Industry  for 
over  25  years.  They  are  more  convenient,  more  compact  than 
any  other  steam  raisers.  Users  say  “  The  advantage  in  our  food 
factory  is  tremendous.”  “Steam  pressure  keeps  more  constant 
than  any  other  type  of  boiler.”  iVrite  for  Catalogue  I.  D. 


B<fi  A 

ELECTRODE 

BOILERS 


We  also  make  the  “SPEEDYJET the 
only  mobile  cleaner  that  can  be  used 
indoors  with  No  flame.  No  fumes.  Just 
plug  in  and  one  man  does  the  work  of 
five  —  with  high  velocity  steam  and 
detergent.  IVrile  for  Catalogue 5. D. 


BASTIAN  &  ALLEN  LTD.,  FERNDALE  TERRACE.  HARROW.  MIDDLESEX 


PIXMORE  AVENUE-LETCHWORTH 


HERTS 


lACWIAH 


Printed  by  Billing  and  Sons  Ltd.,  Guildford.  Registered  for  Transmission  to  Canada  including  Newfoundland. 


ALUMINIUM 

EQUIPMENT 
for  the 

FOOD  INDUSTRY 


{Right) 

TYPE  P.l  COOLING  TRAY 
With  perforated  base.  Perfora¬ 
tions  can  be  of  any  diameter  to 
order.  Reinforcing  corner  angles 
are  specially  shaped  for  secure 
interstacking,  leaving  adequate 
space  between  the  trays  for  on 
and  off  handling.  The  tray  can 
also  be  supplied  with  solid  base. 
TAILORED  TO  SPECIFICATION 


S.l  WORKING  TRAY 

A  robust  tray  in  aluminium.  Your  special  requirement 
of  interstacking  space  can  be  arranged  in  manufaaure. 
Rigid,  seamless  base  facilitates  cleaning  and  assures 
hygiene.  Made  to  your  requirements. 


We  illustrate  above  the  stacking  principle 
which  can  be  made  mobile  in  conjunction 
with  a  "HESTALITE”  Trolley. 


HESTON  EQUIPMENT  CO  LTD 


ALUMINIUM  IS  THE  ANSWER  ! 


Enquiries  for  fully  illustrated  literature  and  particulars  froms  Dept.  F.M. 

HESTON  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

I  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  MANSIONS.  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  ROAD 

LONDON.  S.W.  I 

Telephone:  SLOane  9934*5-6 

MEMBER  OF  THE  HESTON  GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 
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'  You’re  “in  the  clear”  with  \ 

Mr. Therm’s  Smokeless  Coke  and  Gas. 

For  expert  technical  advice  on  Smokeless  Fuel 
(v  consult  your  Area  Gas  Board. 


AMD  “  U  million  housewives  cook  by  GAS  t 
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